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Farm Laborers in the Flood and Drouth 
District of North China 






JHERE has always been 
By, enough food in China to 
“ eq feed its millions, yet no 

generation seems to have 
: =} been untouched by the 
shadow of famine. Just as the extremes 
of poverty and affluence meet every- 
where and at all times, so have areas of 
starvation during periods of drouth and 
flood been the very neighbors of plenty. 
Millions of Chinese have perished with 
the rest of the nation helplessly look- 
ing on. 

The great drouth famine of 1920-1921 
is a case in point. Weltering in its po- 
litical and economic chaos, the Chinese 
government was able to do little for the 
destitute inhabitants of whole provinces, 
dying for a time at the estimated rate 
of fifteen thousand per day. There*was 
sufficient food to be had elsewhere in 
China, but lack of transportation facili- 
ties made it inaccessible to the afflicted 
districts. The Chinese are ag charitable 
as any other people, but lack of organi- 
zation, or the public-spirited co-opera- 
tion common to western countries, made 
their relief efforts pitifully small when 
compared with the usual prompt succor 
from foreign lands. 

China’s famine problem, however, is 
not essentially one of relief but of pre- 
vention. The attitude of both govern- 
ment and people always has been that 
when a disaster has arrived it is too 
late to do anything. It is the inexorable 
will of fate that a few millions must 
Starve, that is all, and help, if any is 
forthcoming, can be in time only for 
the next generation. 

Such measures have never been entire- 
ly successful, although in the course of 
China’s long history they have been con- 
tinual and sometimes of colossal propor- 
tions. An age-long struggle has been 
waged by both government and people to 
control the drainage of the great agricul- 
tural basins. Epic battles have been 
fought with such actual “dragons” as 
the great runaway Yellow River in the 
north, and today’s problem is the same 
as for centuries past. The floods must 
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CHINA'S WASTE LANDS AND 


FAMINES 
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be harnessed so that surplus rainfall 
will not wash away one season’s crops, 
but will be conserved for the years of 
drouth that habitually follow. 

The conditions that govern China’s 
famines are not wholly physical; indeed, 
they are extremely complex. There are 
political, military, financial, moral and 
even spiritual aspects. Primarily, the 
problem is one of meteorology, agricul- 
ture and engineering. After these, how- 
ever, come important factors of finance 
and international co-operation and, above 
all else, education. China herself must 
complete the preliminary efforts of cen- 
turies, through intelligent enlistment of 
outside help. 

The total losses in lives and property 
that are to be credited to the recent 
famine have not yet been determined. 
This was but one in a long chain of simi- 
lar disasters, many of which were of 


infinitely greater severity. Dr. Charles 
K. Edmunds, president of Canton Chris- 
tian College, who has made an intimate 
study of this phase of Chinese history, 
found records of no less than eight hun- 
dred drouths in the past thousand years. 
Ninety-one were of special severity or 
duration. The provinces of Shantung, 
Hupeh, Shansi, Kiangsu, Shensi, Chihli, 
Honan and Chekiang have suffered most 
frequently, ranging in the order named 
from sixty-three to one hundred and ten 
drouths in a thousand years. Seventy- 
seven times within that period there were 
drouths of specially disastrous nature in 
the provinces of Chihli, Shantung, Ho- 
nan, Shensi and Shansi, which were most 
recently devastated. 

Dr. Edmunds’ survey revealed no spe- 
cial tendency for drouth to recur at any 
fixed interval or period, but he noted 
that every century had at least one very 
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severe crop failure, and often three or 
four. In the eighth century there were 
eight minor drouths, while the province 
of Shensi suffered greatly four times. 
No part of China has escaped the blight 
of crop failure, and the possibility or 
even probability of drouth is widespread. 
The most favored provinces are Kansu 
in the far northwest and Kweichow in 
the central west, which have had only 
four agricultural failures in the thou- 
sand-year period of Dr. Edmunds’ in- 
quiry. Next in order come Kwantung, 
Kwangsi, Yunnan, all in the far south, 
with fifteen to twenty drouths; Anwhei 
and Szechuan on the lower and upper 
Yangtsze, respectively, with an average 
of thirty; and Fukien, a southern coastal 
province, and Kiangsi and Hunan lying 
south of the Yangtsze in central China, 
with fifty. 

Frequently the Chinese drouths have 
lasted through two or three consecutive 
years. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century a widespread dry spell persisted 
for five consecutive seasons, and was 
both preceded and followed at an inter- 
val of two years by severe drouths of 
shorter duration. The catastrophe of 
1920-1921 was the culmination of three 
bad years, and the harvest of 1921, which 
had been counted upon to relieve the 
famine districts, was unfortunately 
small. 

There are no accurate records of the 
loss of life occasioned by China’s long 
list of crop failures. No doubt the fig- 
ures have reached untold millions. The 
greatest of all the famines occurred in 
1877-1878, when the death rate exceeded 
that previously recorded in the history 
of any country, from eight to thirteen 
millions having perished of starvation. 
The famine of 1920-1921 promised at one 
time to equal this record. - 

The futility of expending relief funds 
for food without at the same time mak- 
ing some effort to prevent a recurrence 
of famine conditions within a very few 
years impressed both the Red Cross and 
the Chinese relief organizations, and their 
measures of aid in 1921 mainly took the 











form of giving food in payment for labor 
on works designed to reduce the effects 
of future floods or drouths. In some 
regions dikes were built or old dikes 
strengthened, and in other sections high- 
ways were improved or new roads built. 
The latter enterprises were particularly 
urgent, since China is, practically speak- 
ing, a country without roads. Two rail- 
ways cross the famine district, but the 
relief societies were faced with the dif- 
ficulty of transporting food over long 
stretches of roadless territory to the 
more remote villages and communities. 
To overcome this obstacle the American 
Red Cross built eight hundred and fifty 
miles of new roads and in addition dug 
thirty-five hundred wells. 

The intimate connection between floods 
and drouths has directed attention in 
recent years particularly toward the 
problem of eliminating the former. 
Drainage in China is more concentrated 
than in any other country, seven chief 
river basins accounting for the greater 
part of the run-off. The lower valleys 
of nearly all these rivers are subject to 
almost annual flooding, owing to denuda- 
tion of the hills where they rise and to 
the heavy rainfall of the summer months. 
From the earliest period, therefore, it 
has been necessary to build dikes or 
levees to keep the rivers in bound. 

The amount of work done by the 
Chinese along these lines is astounding. 
‘The system of dikes now in existence, to 
say nothing of the vanished efforts of 
other centuries, is said to exceed in bulk 
all the railway embankments in_ the 
world. Engineering methods used in this 
colossal enterprise have not always been 
above question, and the builders were in- 
nocent of the appliances of modern 
science, but there must have been plenty 
of energy and co-ordination of effort, 
aside from money cost, to carry on 
such a task, 

The digging of canals and reservoirs 
was early recognized as an important 
measure for mitigating flood damage. 
The first recorded canal building seems 
to have been done about 2,255 B.C., when 
the fabled Emperor Yao appointed the 
equally fabulous Yu as his superintend- 
ent of public works, intrusting him with 
the work of draining off the waters of 
floods and with the canalization of the 
river valleys. Yu devoted thirteen years 
to this task and wrote many a classical 
treatise on agriculture and irrigation. 

Forty centuries of effort have result- 
ed in a vast system of drainage canals. 
In the most intensely cultivated regions 
of central China they are rarely more 
than half a mile apart, and often at 
distances of no more than a quarter of 
a mile. Their average width is about 
fifteen feet, and their depth ranges from 
a few inches in the small ditches to 
several feet in the Grand Canal. 

Large areas of swamp land have been 
converted into cultivated fields by the 
continuous flooding of lakes and low- 
lying lands, raising their levels and giv- 
ing them better drainage. Reservoirs 
built long ago for the purpose of im- 
pounding the overflow from unruly riv- 
ers are estimated to cover an area of 
about fifteen thousand square miles. 
They form what is known as the “lake 
region” in the coastal provinces of north- 
ern and central China. Ultimately their 
beds are expected to become alluvial 
lands, through the constant process of 
silting with sediment brought from the 
streams that feed them. 

The many thousand square miles of 
land in the delta regions of China con- 
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tributed by these silt-building processes 
present a practical water level. Grad- 
ing has been done to assist the natural 
processes, and-by this means waste of 
fertility through erosion and surface 
leaching is reduced somewhat. Still there 
is a tremendous annual loss of soil 
brought down to the sea by the great 
rivers. Two thousand years ago Quin- 
san, now thirty miles inland from Shang- 
hai, stood upon the shores of the Yellow 
Sea. Twenty-two hundred years ago the 
town of Putai in Shantung province was 
a seaport, while now its distance from 
salt water is nearly fifty miles. A mil- 
lion persons find homes today on Chung- 


ming Island, at the mouth of the 
Yangtsze River, where only a few cen- 
turies ago there was nothing but an un- 
inhabitable mud fiat. 

All seven of China’s great drainage 
basins have practically identical prob- 
lems. The four principal ones, in the 
order of increasing importance, are the 
valleys of the North, East and West 
rivers in Kwantung and Kwangsi; the 
valley of the Yangtsze; the plains about 
Tientsin, and the regions adjacent to the 
Grand Canal between the Yangtsze and 
the Yellow rivers. 

Most troublesome of all China’s water- 
courses is the Yellow River, which has 
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come to be known as “China’s Sorrow.” 
The most devastating floods have been 
along its banks, and its ruinous conduct 
has been the more widespread because 
of the fact that it has wandered pro- 
digiously over the great delta region at 
its mouth. In the period of recorded his- 
tory it has changed its course many 
times, these vagaries sweeping its unruly 
floods over a fan-shaped area of about 
sixty degrees, embracing almost the 
whole of the great plain of northern 
China. At one time it poured its waters 
into the East China Sea through the 
mouth of the Yangtsze. In 1854 it mi- 
grated four hundred miles northward, 
from a point on the Yellow Sea to its 
present mouth on the Gulf of Pechili. 
For a brief period, in 1887, it broke 
away from the Chinese engineers and 
again sought egress to the Yellow Sea 
through usurpation of the bed of the 
Hwai River. 

After a rapid descent through its up- 
per reaches the Yellow River emerges 
from the hills in Honan province, heavily 
freighted with silt from the loess forma- 
tion in Shansi. From this point there is 
a level plain about four hundred miles 
wide that must be traversed before 
reaching the sea. The only obstruction 
is the mountains of Shantung, hence its 
excursions have been either northward 
or southward of this high peninsula. 
The current is swift, even in crossing the 
plain, and the river not only carries 
along large quantities of sediment to 
the sea but deposits it by the way. The 
result is a constant increase in the height 
of its bed above the surrounding coun- 
try. The higher its channel rises, the 
higher must go the dikes. 

Double lines of levees have been built 
about five miles apart along each side 
of the river. These are inadequate, how- 
ever, and there are frequent breaches. 
Ruptures throughout the entire length 
of these works are evidenced by the thick 
deposits of silt sloping away from the 
outer dikes, sometimes to a depth of 
ten feet or more. Thousands of tons 
of stone and huge stacks of kaoliang 
stalks are stored along the tops of the 
dikes ready for emergencies. 

Chinese engineering efforts within re- 
cent,years have been directed largely to 
carrying on repair work. There is evi- 
dent a tendency, however, toward a more 
comprehensive and definite attack upon 
the problem as a whole. Several sur- 
veys have been undertaken, and many 
plans for dealing with flood dangers 
have been considered. A project for 
the reconstruction and improvement of 
the Grand Canal was actually begun 
under the direction of an American en- 
gineering company, but work had to be 
suspended because of China’s recent po- 
litical chaos. Further progress in deal- 
ing with permanent measures for con- 
trolling river drainage probably will 
have to wait for political equilibrium, in 
spite of the recent sdlemn example of the 
north China famine. 

One of the most important of the sur- 
veys and suggested remedies in recent 
years is that of John R. Freeman, of 
Providence, R. I., who devoted a long 
period of time to a study of the Yel- 
low River drainage region, partly in 
connection with the work of Grand 
Canal improvement. In the Trans-Pa- 
cific Magazine of July, 1921, Dr. Ed- 
munds quotes Mr. Freeman as saying 
that the Yellow River is no such uncon- 
querable terror as it has usually been 
painted. 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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EER “I don't know,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Y Fish River Roller Mills, ‘‘that there’s any 
partic’lar sense to it, but I figger 

at this crick bank mill always 


is goin’ to do about so much 


il/business every year, an’ if 
maybe things is kind of sickly 
along in the fall it'll all balance 
up later on. Seems like as long 

s folks has got to eat bread some- 
body’s got to grind the flour; an’ 
ef a millertcan’t get a little further 

| Yj ahead of a overdraft each year danged 
ef it don’t look to me like the miller ain’t called on to hold 
the Lord to blame so much as he is to look hisself over.” 








GO AND SEE 

On Saturday, October 21, an event will 
take place which symbolizes the final 
realization of a long-standing hope of the 
entire milling industry of the country. 
The formal opening of the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal on that date marks 
the beginning of a new chapter in the 
history of the American flour trade, both 
export and domestic; what the course of 
that chapter will be depends largely upon 
the millers themselves. 

Twenty years ago the United States 
was exporting considerably more flour 
than it is today, the annual average run- 
ning three or four million barrels in ex- 
cess of the amount now being shipped 
to foreign buyers. Exports of wheat, on 
the other hand, have grown enormously 
within recent years, the present average 
being something like sixty per cent great- 
er than it was two decades ago. It is 
reasonably clear, therefore, that much of 
the decline in the export flour trade is 
directly attributable to the competition 
of American wheat, which has been im- 
mensely strengthened by the facilities 
that have been created for the expedi- 
tious and economical handling of grain 
at seaboard. r 

The millers have, until recently, sought 
in vain for the creation of corresponding 
facilities for the handling of export flour. 
Within the past two or three years much 
has been accomplished at Norfolk, and 
at one or two other ports, to improve the 
mechanical equipment for loading flour 
on board ship, but this has done little to 
remove the greatest handicap under which 
flour has labored as compared with wheat. 
The grain could be accumulated in vast 
quantities at seaboard elevators, and 
loaded without the slightest delay when- 
ever a ship was available. Flour, often 
coming from points far inland, always 
had to run the many risks of delay in 
domestic transportation, and flour stocks 
at seaboard were seldom large enough to 
Secure the advantages of such rates as 
might have been obtained by immediate 
and full cargo loading. 

For many years this handicap has been 
the subject of discussion and complaint 
among the millers, and of repeated appli- 
cations to railroad and steamship lines 
and to port authorities, but no effectual 
measures to remedy the trouble were 





taken until a group of millers arranged 
to underwrite the cost of having one of 
the huge army base piers at Philadelphia 
leased from the United States Shipping 
Board by an operating company for the 
express purpose of providing adequate 
facilities at seaboard for the accumula- 
tion of flour stocks and the economical 
loading of export flour, and also for the 
storage of ample supplies of flour for the 
eastern domestic trade. 

How much hard work was required to 
make this plan a reality is fully known 
only to the small group of men who, ac- 
complished it. The task has been com- 
pleted, with a highly commendable ab- 
sence of commotion and publicity, and 
on October 21 the new flour pier of the 
millers of the United States will be for- 
mally opened. A special train will run 
from Chicago after the close of the Fed- 
eration semiannual meeting direct to the 
pier, and the millers are invited and urged 
to come and see what has been done. 

#@ was inevitable that misunderstand- 
ings should have arisen as to the exact 
purpose of the undertaking, and it is 
apparently felt in some quarters that the 
use of the new facilities is, at least to 
some extent, restricted to the milling com- 
panies which have underwritten the cost 
of the enterprise by leasing space in the 
pier. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The facilities of the Phila- 
delphia terminal are open to all millers 
of the United States, whether or not they 
are engaged in the export trade, on exact- 
ly the same basis. It provides for all just 
what the industry has so long been de- 
manding: a chance to accumulate stocks 
of flour at seaboard at a low storage 
rate, and with adequate mechanical 
equipment for loading. 

For the exporting miller, whether his 
foreign business be large or small, this 
means that he can ship his flour to the 
Philadelphia pier, store it there for an 
indefinite period up to twelve months at 
the rate of approximately three cents a 
barrel per month, and forward it to its 
ultimate destination on the balance of the 
through rate, with no additional charge 
for unloading from cars or loading into 
vessels. With flour thus in store at sea- 
board, the miller can give many of his 
foreign buyers delivery abroad in from 
Seven to fourteen days, instead of, as at 


present, often compelling him to wait 
thirty, sixty and even ninety days. 

For the miller who is not interested in 
foreign business, but who seeks trade in 
the eastern consuming markets, the ter- 
minal provides corresponding advantages. 
He can ship his flour to Philadelphia, 
store it there for approximately eight 
cents a barrel per month, with particu- 
larly favorable terms covering rail and 
transfer service, and have it at all times 
ready for immediate delivery in the east- 
ern states. 

What this means is that the new ter- 
minal provides an outlet for large stocks 
of flour which, under present conditions, 
the miller frequently does not know what 
to do with. Instead of having distress 
flour on his hands, waiting to be sold at 
more or less of a loss, he can store it at 
a low rate in the Philadelphia terminal, 
where flour buyers will of necessity be 
attracted in large numbers by the op- 
portunity of inspecting their purchases 
and buying actually on the spot. Thus 
the terminal is likely to become a vast 
wholesale store for domestic flour, pro- 
viding the means for disposing profitably 
of surplus stocks which now, for lack of 
adequate methods of bringing them to the 
attention of buyers, have to be sold for 
less than they are actually worth. 

This applies particularly in the case of 
clears, which at present are far too often 
forced on an unwilling domestic market 
by millers who can find no way of dispos- 
ing of them at their true value. If the 
United States is to compete with Canada 
successfully in the export trade, it must 
be able to sell its export grades abroad 
on the basis of a domestic market for 
clears protected by the duty against im- 
ported flour. The difficulty of finding an 
adequate domestic call for clears far too 
often has had the effect of forcing the 
prices of export flours up to a_ point 
where they could not compete with Cana- 
dian offers, and the Philadelphia terminal 
provides exactly the needed outlet for 
disposing of surplus clears at their true 
domestic value on the basis of the pro- 
tection afforded by the tariff law. 

All the preliminary work has now been 
done, and the new terminal is no longer 
a potentiality, but a fact. The measure 
of its future importance will be deter- 
mined largely by the readiness of all the 
millers who do either an export or an 
eastern domestic business to make use of 
it, and to realize the full extent to which 
it can be of service to them. Such a 
realization can come, above all else, from 
actually seeing what the terminal is. The 
millers at last have the thing they have 
long hoped for, and they ought to recog- 
nize that the ceremonies on October 21 
will constitute a notable event in the his- 
tory of the American milling industry. 

The ultimate success of the undertak- 
ing will not, of course, be decided by the 
number of millers who are present at the 
formal opening of the terminal, and yet 
it will be to some extent influenced there- 
by. Every miller who can possibly ar- 
range to go to Philadelphia on October 
21 should, therefore, feel a direct obli- 
gation to do so, partly in the interests of 
his own business, and partly in order to 
share in the official launching of a notable 
enterprise undertaken for the direct bene- 
fit of every flour miller in the United 
States. Even if the export facilities thus 
provided do not at present particularly 
interest him, the creation of a vast store- 
house for flour, close to the country’s 
greatest consuming centers, has a direct 
importance which no miller can afford to 
overlook. 
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WORTH IMITATING 

The government of Canada has in its 
bureau of statistics a department which 
might well serve as a model for the 
authorities at Washington to follow. Al- 
though in recent years there has been a 
marked improvement in the statistical 
service rendered by various of the de- 
partments of the United States govern- 
ment, and notably by the Department 
of Commerce, it is still conspicuously de- 
ficient in scope, and still more so in 
promptness, as compured with the corre- 
sponding work done by the Dominion 
government. 

The milling industry affords a notable 
illustration of the efficiency of the Ca- 
nadian statistical service as compared 
with the relative inadequacy of govern- 
ment reports in the United States. Every 
month the Dominion bureau of statistics 
issues a bulletin containing an estimate 
of the amount of grain ground in all 
the mills of Canada, together with a 
statement of the products therefrom. 
These products are not merely summar- 
ized, but are listed according to grade 
and type, and thus it is possible to deter- 
mine with considerable accuracy the 
number of barrels of spring wheat first 
patent and second patent and of winter 
wheat flour ground each month in Can- 
ada, the quantities of low grade flour, 
bran and middlings produced, and the 
amount and kinds of all other flour and 
grist mill products. 

These reports are issued, moreover, 
with commendable promptness. For ex- 
ample, the milling summary for the 
month of July was sent out during the 
last week in September, and thus a rela- 
tively short time is permitted to elapse 
before information regarding the amount 
of flour being manufactured is public 
property. Statistical material regarding 
industry and trade which is many months 
old loses a large proportion of its value, 
because it is quite likely to fail entirely 
to reflect actual and current conditions. 

As regards exports of flour and grain, 
the Canadian government’s statistical 
service is likewise much more thorough 
and prompt than that provided by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Accurate information regarding the vol- 
ume and destination of Canadian ex- 
ports is made public, as a rule, a month 
in advance of the appearance of reports 
covering the corresponding period in 
United States trade. The current Cana- 
dian reports list exports by ports of 
exit as well as by countries of destina- 
tion, whereas this information, at least 
so far as flour shipments are concerned, 
is practically impossible to obtain from 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Finally, the weekly bulletins of the 
Dominion bureau of statistics regarding 
the domestic movement of grain, includ- 
ing statements of the quantities in store, 
are admirable in their detailed complete- 
ness. Each bulletin is issued within a 
few days of the close of the week cov- 
ered therein, and gives full information 
regarding receipts and shipments, in- 
spections and grades. Thus the Cana- 
dian miller is kept constantly informed 
by his government of the exact position 
and movement of grain, and it is dif- 
ficult to overestimate the value of hav- 
ing such information always available 
and up to date. ‘ 

The problem in the United States is, 
of course, much more complex than in 
Canada, owing to the greater volume of 
trade to be covered. This difficulty, how- 
ever, ought to be by no means insuper- 
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able. As applied to flour milling, the 
total flour production in the United 
States is a little more than double that 
of Canada, and about the same ratio 
holds good for flour exports. If the Ca- 
nadian government can compile statistics 
covering in full detail the monthly out- 
put of its flour mills, there seems to be 
no good reason why the United States 
government cannot do likewise. 

During the war the Food Administra- 
tion and Grain Corporation made con- 
spicuous progress in this direction, and, 
for the first time, it was possible to se- 
cure information more accurate and up 
to date than that afforded by the census 
reports regarding the production of 
flour. ‘The statistical machinery thus 
created has, however, been largely per- 
mitted to go to pieces, so that on many 
questions of great importance to the 
milling industry the government no long- 
er has statistical information to 
offer. 

At the millers’ convention in Kansas 
City last June, it was suggested that 
the Millers’ National Federation might 
advantageously establish a_ statistical 
bureau of its own. Such a plan, at the 
best, would provide only a roundabout 
and clumsy method for doing what the 
government itself ought to do. Much 
of the information would have to be se- 
cured through the various government 
departments, and such special statistical 
material as the Federation itself might 
be able to compile would of necessity 
be fragmentary and without real au- 
thority. The proper maintenance of 
such a special bureau would be by no 
means inexpensive, and in all probability 
its principal achievement would be the 
preparation of bulletins giving out exact- 
ly the same information which appears 
in the regular reports of the various de- 
partments of the federal government. 

A far more logical method of proced- 
ure would be for the Federation to urge 
upon the Department of Commerce the 
desirability of instituting a system of 
reports parallel to that existing in Can- 
ada. To aid in this work, the Federa- 
tion could undertake to assist the De- 
partment of Commerce in securing infor- 
mation, particularly regarding flour and 
millfeed production. Unquestionably the 
Federation could be of very material 
service in this respect, but the compila- 
tion and publication of the final statis- 
tics can be satisfactorily done only by a 
department of the government itself, 
possessed of full authority in securing 
information, and having immediate ac- 
cess to all the reports received by the 
various allied branches of the govern- 
ment. 

Specifically, the millers would be ma- 
terially benefited by receiving definite 
information, as nearly complete and as 
prompt as possible, regarding the quan- 
tities of grain ground in the United 
States; the quantities and types of the 
various products resulting therefrom; 
the domestic movement of grain; types 
and grades of all grain inspected; the 
domestic movement of flour mill prod- 
ucts, at least at principal shipping and 
receiving centers; supplies of grain in 
storage at all important points of ac- 
cumulation; commercial stocks of flour 
and other mill products at similar points; 
full details regarding the export move- 
ment of grain and grain products, cover- 
ing both countries of destination and 
ports of exit; and, finally, all the infor- 
mation that can be secured regarding 
imports of grain and grain products by 
foreign countries. 


any 
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It is probable that some of this infor- 
mation could not, at any rate for the 
present, be secured by the Department 
of Commerce, or by any other branch of 
the government, but as applied to Can- 
ada most of it is actually being compiled 
and published now by the Dominion bu- 
reau of statistics. Just how far the 
Millers’ National Federation could use- 
fully co-operate with the Department of 
Commerce in building up and maintain- 
ing such an extensive statistical service, 
and how much such co-operation would 
cost, cannot be determined in advance; 
but it seems probable that if the Feder- 
ation were to lay before the department 
a specific suggestion, outlining the exact 
information that is most wanted, and of- 
fering its services to assist in securing 
and compiling the necessary data, it 
might bring about some official action 
in the direction of instituting a statistical 
service similar to that now rendered by 
the Canadian government. 


THE CASE OF TURKEY 

The extraordinary situation in Turkey 
which has resulted from the recent mili- 
tary successes of the Nationalist forces 
under Mustapha Kemel Pasha has a spe- 
cial interest for flour millers in the Unit- 
ed States, for the reason that Turkey 
during the past year has assumed an 
entirely unprecedented position as an 
importer of American flour. During the 
twelve months ended July 31, European 
Turkey was the destination of more 
United States export flour than any 
other country in the world except the 
United Kingdom and Germany, receiving 
nine per cent of all the flour shipped 
abroad from the United States during 
the year. ‘ 

For many reasons Constantinople is 
the logical distributing point for an enor- 
mous section of the so-called Near East. 
Until a year or two ago the political 
situation rendered it unable to fulfill 
this function, but of late, under the 
stabilizing influence of the joint occupa- 
tion of the city by the western powers, 
it has shown a quite extraordinary trade 
development. No clearer mark of this 
new status could be found than the aver- 
age monthly shipment to European Tur- 
key of over a hundred thousand barrels 
of United States flour throughout the 
past year, whereas prior to 1914 such 
shipments were seldom in excess of two 
or three thousand barrels annually. Can- 
ada has likewise found Turkey a good 
customer, and during the past twelve 
months nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand barrels of Canadian flour have 
gone to Constantinople. 

So far as flour supplies are concerned, 
the enormous population for which Con- 
stantinople is the logical distributing 
point must depend very largely on im- 
ports. The commercial milling capacity 
of what was formerly European Turkey, 
and of the whole of Asia Minor, is negli- 
gible; the local mills are nearly all crude 
and inefficient. Alone among America’s 
larger flour customers, Turkey imports 
very little wheat, and thus the Turkish 
market is one of the few of any impor- 
tance in which flour from ‘the United 
States and Canada does not have to 
compete with its own raw material. - 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said of 
this region, as it can of nearly all others, 
that the people must be fed. They will 
use imported flour in large quantities if 
conditions are favorable to trade; if not, 
as experience has lamentably demonstrat- 
ed, a great many of them will starve. 
Thus the part which Constantinople can 





play in the distribution of imported flour 
is almost entirely dependent on the po- 
litical and economic stability of the.re- 
gions surrounding it; political chaos in 
the Near East would almost certainly 
cut a million and a half barrels of flour 
a year off the export trade of the United 
States and Canada, without providing 
any degree of compensation to other 
countries through increased trade for 
them. 

The United States, already suffering 
from over-capacity in flour milling, 
stands in urgent need of every possible 
export outlet; the loss of the Turkish 
trade would affect not only the millers 
who have actually participated in it 
during the past year, but likewise all the 
others, who would see the already over- 
intense domestic competition still further 
sharpened by an addition to the unem- 
ployable milling capacity. 

It is absolutely impossible to predict 
what will happen in Turkey, largely be- 
cause it is almost equally difficult to de- 
termine the exact causes of what has 
taken place there already. That the 
chief blame lies less with the Turks or 
the Greeks themselves than with the 
jealousies, bickerings and underground 
policies of the great western powers 
seems to be generally admitted, even in 
the British and French press. There can 
be little doubt that during the dark days 
of 1915 and 1916, after the failure of the 
Gallipoli expedition, and when the Brit- 
ish, French and Serbian forces were 
clinging desperately to their refuge 
round - Saloniki, every possible induce- 
ment was offered to the Greek govern- 
ment to enter the war, including the 


promise of a relatively free hand in Asia * 


Minor at the expense of the Turks. The 
British military occupation of the island 
of Cyprus, as a recent issue of the Man- 
chester Guardian points out, was like- 
wise the occasion of promises of British 
“moral support,” if nothing more, for 
Greek efforts to indemnify themselves 
on the eastern coast of the Agean. 

Just how much the subsequent dis- 
agreement between Great Britain and 
France regarding policies in Asia Minor 
had to do with recent developments has 
not as yet been fully disclosed; unques- 
tionably, however, the French govern- 
ment has been actively sympathetic with 
the Turkish Nationalists, while that of 
Great Britain has been more or less 
openly supporting the Greeks. The 
Treaty of Sévres, signed in August, 1920, 
was admittedly satisfactory to no one. 
The vague authority given by the terms 
of the treaty to the Greeks in Smyrna 
was far less than they believed they had 
every right to expect, and at the same 
time it was enough to anger the Turks. 

The whole arrangement, as has subse- 
quently. become apparent, was a reason- 
ably scandalous product of give-and- 
take diplomacy, predicated on the as- 
sumption that Turkey as a military force 
no longer had to be reckoned with. If 
this had been true, and if the victorious 
allies could only have worked together, 
the elimination of Turkey as a political 
power might have brought sufficient 
blessings to compensate for the question- 
able manner of its accomplishment. The 
allies, however, could not agree on a 
consistent policy in the Near East; Tur- 
key showed a totally unexpected recu- 
perative strength, and Greece, deprived 
of the expected support, undertook to ex- 
tend its sphere of influence in Asia Mi- 
nor just at the time when it was in grave 
danger of losiag even such territory as it 
already held. 
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At the close of the World War it 
looked as if the Turkish problem would 
at last, after nearly five centuries, be 
settled. Constantinople and the Darda- 
nelles were safely in the hands of the 
allies; practically all of European Tur- 
key had been wrested from even the 
nominal control of the Sultan, and 
Europe was in a better position than 
ever before to dictate to the Turks in 
Asia Minor. The great opportunity was 
permitted to slip, and it does not now 
seem likely to occur again, at least for 
a long time to come. The. Turkish Na- 
tionalists have been victorious, and they 
are inspired by a sense of real griey- 
ance. They already have reconquered 
Asia Minor, and they now demand the 
restoration of part of their former Euro- 
pean territory in Thrace. 

From every standpoint, it is essential! 
that a stable, representative and reason- 
ably honest government should have con- 
trol over the enormous territory of Tur- 
key in Europe and Asia. The peace of 
the whole world, ‘to say nothing of the 
welfare of the millions of inhabitants 
of the regions directly affected, depends 
on the establishment of such a govern- 
ment. The allies have signally failed to 
solve the problem, and it now looks as 
though they would of necessity have to 
give the Turks themselves one more o)- 
portunity. 

Whether the Turks, departing fro-n ill 
the old traditions of their race, can ac- 
complish the desired end is certainly 
doubtful, but it does not seem impossible. 
On the wise judgment, moderation and 
executive ability of Kemel and his asso- 
ciates seems to depend the world’s peace. 
It is needless to point out what another 
war in Europe, even if it were largely 
confined to the Balkan peninsula, wou!d 
mean in the way of upheaval and disas- 
ter to the industry and commerce of 
the entire world. 

Such a war, to judge by present indi- 
cations, appears improbable, for the 
world is very weary of warfare, and no 
one has anything to gain by a renewed 
struggle in the Near East. The problem 
of Turkey, however, is not to be solved 
by the events of today or tomorrow. The 
welfare of some twenty-five million peo- 
ple is directly involved, and the status 
of Constantinople depends on_ politic: 
and economic influences of limitless com- 
plexity. A Constantinople virtually shut 
off from the rest of the world is a per- 
petual menace; if the city can continue, 
as it has become during the past year, tv 
be the open distributing center for the 
Near East, it is likely to take its rightful 
place as one of the world’s greatest 
markets. 

In its limited application to the Ameri- 
can milling industry, the continuance of 
the export flour trade with Turkey ap- 
pears to depend almost entirely on the 
character of whatever new government 
the Turks may set up. It is probable 
that in any event the western powers will 
retain sufficient control in Constantinople 
to keep it open as a distributing center, 
but without some form of stable govern- 
ment in Thrace and Asia Minor the chief 
regions which it serves will have little 
ability to absorb imports of any kind. 
Nothing could more vividly demonstrate 
the complete internationalization of mod- 
ern trade than the fact that the profits 
of every merchant flour mill in the Unit- 
ed States during the coming year will be 
to some extent affected by the conduct of 
a Turkish general of whom a few months 
ago hardly any one in America even 
knew the name. 
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Uncertainty regarding conditions _in 
Europe, with the Balkans again playing 
the part of trouble maker, kept the 
wheat market nervously active through- 
out the past week, and gave it a some- 
what artificial strength despite the gener- 
ally bearish crop news. As a result, 
flour buyers were everywhere inclined to 
hold off, assuming that lower wheat 


prices were likely to prevail before long, 


and 


so the volume of new orders for 


flour reported was exceedingly small for 


this season of the year. 


Jobbers and bakers are at present in 
an excellent position to wait and see 
what is going to happen, for most of 
them have fair stocks of flour on hand 









or in transit, with the bulk of their 
August and September purchases still to 
come forward. There has been enough 
flour buying so that now the mills are 
generally running at a fairly satisfac- 
tory rate. Their worst problem is the 
disposition of their clears, which, with 
the relatively heavy runs on patents, are 
inevitably accumulating, while the export 
demand is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
With Canada getting much of the best 
European business, and quoting prices 
well below those of the corresponding 
export grades of United States flour, the 
outlook for the export trade is by no 
means encouraging. 

Little by little the differential between 
spring and hard winter wheat flour is 
narrowing. Using an wrong quotation 
for first patents as a pasis for compari- 
son, the spread is now only about 60c per 
bbl, and in most competitive markets is 
materially less than that. A month ago 
it was heak 85c, and two months ago, 
just before the new spring wheat crop 
began to move, it was fully $1.50. Soft 
winter wheat flours have likewise drawn 
closer in price to hard winters and 
springs, as they have shown little or no 
decline from two months ago. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

eb. B ..ccecees $6.95 $6.35 $5.95 
Oct. 1 siecaweak 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Gant, 3 dasa 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Ame, 3S ceciweus 8.00 6.45 5.90 
Jaly 4 .casccesst 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 ..ccvecve 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 4. ..scsesden 8.70 7.65 7.25 
Agri 2 «cviseses 8.40 7.50 7.05 
Mare&® FT sci ces 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb. 1 ccsccecce 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jam. 8 ceccannen 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dee. 2 icasecus 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov, 1 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 8.60 7.45 6.95 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 3 
was $24.65 per ton, which compares with 
rs following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 





April 1\.<< sunt 27.75 
*Record high point. 


The following table gives an approxi- 
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mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Bat, B oncccsces $5.20 $4.85 $4.70 
ee reer 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Bsc esccgse 5.30 4.70 4.40 
BUBB. cc ccccere 5.75 4.90 4.65 
GT B coscoeces 6.05 5.50 5.05 
SS) Per 6.20 5.95 5.15 
Be SS seccseses 6.25 5.90 5.40 
pO oe era 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 ....... 5.70 5.55 5.30 
POD. 2 accccccee 4.80 4.75 4.80 
TOM. B vecesecee 4.75 4.75 4.65 
hh éseaw ke oe 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Sarre 5.25 5.20 5.10 
a a er 6.05 5.85 5.50 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 






Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Sept. 24-30 ...... 74 84 54 
Sept. 17-23 ...... 70 80 62 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 4.) 
PuitapetpHiA.—Flour unsettled, and 
buyers operating cautiously. Prices fa- 
vored buyers. Millfeed in fair demand 
and firm under small supplies. 
Nasuvitte.—There is not much de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast, trade 
having a quiet tone. Shipments on con- 
tracts fair. Prices unchanged. Millfeed 


in good demand. 


Cotumsus.—Flour very quiet. Trade 
generally well stocked for near-by re- 
quirements and seems perfectly willing 
to hold off on any further purchases in 
anticipation of lower prices. Feed prices 
somewhat.lower, but demand quiet. 


Mitwavxee.—Flour demand fair, but 
trade largely on consumptive basis. 
Prices on spring steady; winter some- 
what firmer. Rye flour steady and un- 
changed. Business moderately active. 
Millfeed less active. Bran unchanged; 
middlings 50c lower. 


Toronto.—Canadian spring wheat flour 
for export selling at 34s 9d@35s, c.i-f., 
British ports, October seaboard loading. 
Some mills asking 36s. Ontario winters 
not wanted at present price. Movement 
of wheat by Canadian routes extremely 
heavy. Elevators and railroads con- 
gested. 


Boston.—Mill agents report slow de- 
mand for all grades of flour, with mar- 
ket easy. Spring patents declined 25c 
bbl today, but trade is holding off. Hard 
winter patents and soft winter patents 
dull, with market favoring the buyer. 
Millfeed market unsettled. Canadian 
bran and middlings offered, delivered, 





Boston, fully $1 ton under domestic, 
with good demand and liberal sales. 
This shuts off demand for domestic prod- 
uct. Other feeds quiet. 

Sr. Lovis.—Milling business is little 
changed from last week. Domestic trade 
light and orders scattered, with excep- 
tion of the South, which continues to of- 
fer a good outlet for soft wheat flour. 
Export markets dull and it is almost im- 
possible to develop new business in this 
trade. Millfeed quiet and easy. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour ‘quotations con- 
tinue unchanged. Fair volume of trade 
reported and production is holding up 
well, but no expansion is indicated, as 
domestic and foreign buyers act as if 
they expect wheat prices to go lower. 
Quotations on export grades lowered 
slightly by some mills in order to meet 
Canadian competition. 


Prrrssurcu.—Flour market opened 
dull, due to fluctuations in wheat mar- 
ket and reports from Near East. Rail- 
roads making earnest efforts to push 
through flour consigned to Pittsburgh 
dealers. Danger of serious shortage of 
flour increases as shipments in transit 
are held up by freight congestion. Mill- 
feed inactive, and prices unstable. 

Bartimore.—Flour holds steady, with 
buyers well fixed and trading light. 
Weather good for coal shorts, but bad 
for wheat and flour shorts. Chicago try- 
ing to induce lambs to sell more Decem- 
ber and May wheat by bringing on and 
selling down next July, but lambs evi- 
dently not biting. Market fails to break 
on peace talk. Feed unchanged and slow. 


Cuicaco.—A steady small lot business 
is the best that can be said of the local 
flour trade. Buyers not taking hold on 
declining market, but mills look for im- 
proved buying on next advance, as stocks 
in hands of most buyers are reported 
rather light. Although wheat is lower, 
flour prices are unchanged to 15c lower. 
Export business light. Feed demand 
slowed up. Although mills hold prices 
firm, a few sales have been put through 
here at 50@75c decline. Mill offerings 
very light, most of them being sold up 
and confining sales to mixed cars. Trade 
is bearish, and not inquiring for either 
prompt or deferred delivery. 


New Yorx.—There is no improvement 
in the situation here. The outstanding 
feature continues to be difficulty in get- 
ting cars through, and the railroads 
promise no relief. During the last 48 
hours deliveries have been exceedingly 
small, and in many cases it is taking 
three to six weeks to get flour through. 
Spot stuff commands a premium of 
about 50c, and new business is small 
and of routine character. Semolina trade 
has been good. Canadian flour is being 
offered proportionally at more attrac- 
tive prices than American flour, and 
some good-sized sales have been put 
through direct from Montreal to Euro- 
pean countries. 





While the United States leads in the 
production of newsprint paper, Canadian 
mills are growing rapidly, according to 
an analysis made by the paper division 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
statistics show that there was a marked 
increase in production during the first 
six months of 1922, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1921. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct.1 Oct. 2 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...436,660 396,451 423,615 321,210 


St. Paul ....... 13,795 14,089 10,910 9,465 
Duluth-Superior 28,875 37,370 12,145 14,010 
Milwaukee ..... 1,000. 6,000 15,715 6,655 





Totals 480,330 462,910 462,385 351,340 
Outside mills*. .169,263 036 


se eeee . 





Ag’gate sprg.649,593 ...... 698,421 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 34,300 32,300 27,200 31,200 
St. Louist ..... 46,300 47,800 58,400 43,700 
Buffalo ........ 113,625 115,650 158,800 120,260 
Rochester ..... 7,400 8,800 10,900 7,100 
Chicago ....... 36,000 36,000 18,000 21,500 


Kansas City....105,475 108,695 
Kansas Cityt...412,600 383,630 


106,200 69,000 
415,590 288,590 


Omaha ........ 20,305 21,030 22,490 11,020 
BOUIMA .cccsccce csecs ST,TBO wcccee coccse 
DOGO .ccosecs 20,500 34,200 33,800 15,100 
Toledof ....... 76,235 80,480 67,010 58,455 


Indianapolis ... 7,155 9,045 
Nashville** ....122,380 107,755 133,535 100,705 


Portland, Oreg. 18,920 28,865 25,780 ...... 

Seattle ........ 34,690 33,335 27,270 18,510 

Tacoma ....... 37,200 46,590 50,920 25,615 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Oct. 1 Oct. 2 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 78 71 77 58 
GR. POG, sccveccese 60 60 47 40 
Duluth-Superior .. 78 101 33 38 
Outside mills* .... 79 66 46 51 
Average spring.. 74 70 66 53 
Milwaukee ........ 6 32 65 28 
es OUD scccccecs 68 64 54 62 
a, aa 60 62 76 56 
ere 68 69 95 72 
Rochester ....ce0: 40 47 59 38 
GRIORMO cccccccces 90 90 45 78 
Kansas City ...... 85 88 100 71 
Kansas Cityft ..... 84 78 83 63 
a rrr 107 111 93 45 
GRD ccccccevcsce ee 79 oe 
.. eee 42 71 70 32 
TONNE siccveneces 54 62 60 34 
Indianapolis ...... 31 40 
Nashville** ....... 63 67 64 58 
Portland, Oregon... 33 50 53 
Seattle 66 63 52 35 
Tacoma 82 89 35 
BOAO 6050 cccvis 69 67 62 49 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansag City’, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, includ- 
ing those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, includ- 
ing Nashville. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
-———_Acres_—_, -—Bushela—, 





Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1922*.. 38,131 18,639 66,770 6542 277 818 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 87,130 22,051 659,181 6565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 652,785 482 1658 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 .17,633 53,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 6365 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 787 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 666 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 3. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 








jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring GH ia kis vc dee ces scecvecceese $6.25@ 6.90 $6.10@ 6.85 $.....@..... $6.40@ 6.90 $7.00@ 8.00 $6.75@ 7.00 $7.00@ 7.50 $7.60@ 8.00 $6.65@ 6.90 $7.00@ 7.50 
Spring stamGare patent .. «2... 2. cece eeese 5.90@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.30 5 eo 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.20 6.25@ 6.65 ae, Por 
oe Eee eer ee 4.60@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.05 Peres 4.75@ 56.25 5.25@ 5.75 eee rey 5.00@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 eps aesees pa ooe's 
Hard winter short patent ...............+4. 5.55@ 6.50 coe. oe 5.90@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.25 eee, SeTeT 6.50 @6.75 6.25@ 6.50 5.90@ 7.15 6.40@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.50 
Hat WH ME Gove s cen dcciwses ewowdee 5.15@ 6.15 »+«@... 5.15@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.15 eres ere 5.90@ 6.20 o'quwas <eec 
Hard winter first clear ...............00e00% 4.15@ 4.50 ae 4.25@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.50 4.90@ 5.50 .....@.. ee pee , ee me ts See 
Sott Wintel ME MRMORE fo 6: 5 600 005 6 soe oe 5.60@ 6.00 so @ oo -@. 5.50@ 6.00 ose @. 5.65@ 5.90 6004 sO ccces 5.90@ 6.90 5.60@ 5.90 7.15@ 7.40 
BOE CO iss cee SGesie winced 5.25@ 5.50 av ee -@. 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.40 *4.75@ 5.00 *4.65@- 5.15 5.35@ 6.25 5.20@ 5.60 5.60@ 5.80 
Skt MUM ok.c5. 6 bic nine 6b edb eset ene. 4.25@ 4.60 a owl ate 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 25 onus MAES eke © ere! Fee 5.00 @5.50 yeaa eM o.0ne-e 4.25@ 4.75 
Rye flour, white ........ POUeTITer ee Ty rer 3.90@ 4.25 --@ 4.35 ow @ scene oo De vcce 4.40@ 4.90 4.40@ 4.80 5.00@ 5.25 4.50@ 4.75 Trees, FTE veew oOo vers 
RYO Te ohio ic coved s bane 60s bos 4s 3.65@ 4.05 +» @ 3.25 ee once «Damen oe Pee 3.65@ 4.00 ee Pee or ea ee ee Sven eeaups 

FEED— 
a OO eC ee 20.60@22.50 19.00 @ 20.0 eee er re so@.. 25.50@26.50 26.50@27.50 25.50@27.25 25.50@26.50 eps cM cccee 
HR a oo nosy onic cena oeceeea 21.75 @22.50 ce B@. oc0e -+s+-@19.00 20.00@21.00 --@.. Aer ae «e+ + @27.50 osraeMs oie 0900 ke ness 
SOGe I cated oc ck cien 0500 se ccensa 22.25 @ 23.00 ey ee rer) riery 20.50@21.50 o-@... 27.00@27.50 27.50@ 28.50 ooee - @27.75 err. Serre 20.00 @22.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 23.00 @ 24.00 20.00@21.00 21.50@22.00 Terr Pee --@.. 27.00@27.50  26.75@ 27.50 26.00@27.25 25.50@26.50  27.00@30.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) .........-..- 25.00 @ 27.00 24.00@25.00 24.00@24.50 26.00@27.00 7 Pee 30.00@31.00 29.50@31.50 31.00@32.00 31.00@32.00 cceveeees 
Red dog ...... VOUS eS ee au eee ccoeeoerecrivce 30.00 @ 32.00 28.00@30.00 ocbe sas roe sQPcdess Boers 35.00@36.00 35.00@36.00 ++e++@36.50 35.00@36.00 rer. Pere 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $6.80@6.90 (49's) $4.80@5.60 (49's) $5.20@5.70 (49's) «50 Wess « $6.75 @7.35 $6.10@6.75 
San Francisco... ....@7.35 @.... 5.50@5.75 «+.» @6.90 eee @7.75 «+++ @7.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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HEAVY WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Unprecedented Deliveries at Country Points 
in Canada Bring Congestion in East— 
Rail Troubles in United States 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 30.—Deliveries of 
wheat at country points in western Can- 
ada have now reached a point far be- 
yond anything ever known before in the 
history of the Canadian trade. Early 
this week, loadings at country points 
reached and exceeded 2,500 cars per day. 
This would mean over 3,000,000 bus, a 
quantity much in excess of what rail- 
ways and terminals east of Winnipeg 
could handle. Later the weight of this 
heavy movement made itself felt on the 
lakes, where congestion of rail terminals 
and elevator facilities and want of ves- 
sel space became very pronounced. Al- 
ready Buffalo and Montreal are talking 
of embargoes. 

Not even in that famous year, 1915-16, 
was there any such movement of grain 
out of western Canada as is now being 
witnessed. Good weather has so fa- 
vored farmers’ deliveries that the peak 
of the fall movement has been reached. 
The railways are responding splendidly 
to the tremendous demand this situation 
makes upon their facilities, and so also 
has the government inspection depart- 
ment. The weak spots in the chain are 
to be found in the lake and seaboard ter- 
minals. These are not equal to the de- 
mands of so heavy a rush. 

Montreal reports a serious shortage of 
box cars on Canadian railways. Of 147,- 
000 cars owned and in use by Canadian 
lines, 19,000 are at present in the Unit- 
ed States and seem likely to remain 
there. This is said to be a more serious 
situation than anything that developed 
during the war period when, it will 
be remembered, car shortage was one of 
the greatest problems on this continent. 

Advices from Buffalo state that that 
port is within a few million bushels of its 
capacity, and may have to embargo west- 
ern Canadian wheat until relief is ob- 
tained. American railways are so short 
of equipment that they are unable to 
handle the grain from Buffalo as rapidly 
as it is delivered there by vessels. Much 
the same situation exists at Tiffin and 
Port MeNicoll, on Georgian Bay. In 
fact these latter elevators are said to 
be completely blocked now. Advices 
from Fort William say that a large num- 
ber of cars are piling up in yards at 
that port which cannot be unloaded, ow- 
ing to congestion in elevators. 

A. H. Battey. 





Car Shortage in Western Canada 

Winnirec, Man., Sept. 30.—Now that 
western Canada has fulfilled her prom- 
ise of an excellent yield, with harvesting 
operations practically finished, difficulty 
is experienced in getting the grain to 
market. Several points in the West are 
reporting car shortages, and although 
the railways are doing their utmost to 
handle the situation, the rush is so great 
that empties cannot be returned with 
sufficient dispatch to cope with the deliv- 
eries at country points. This, together 
with the tonnage situation, is piling up 
grain, and general congestion is percep- 


tible. 
L. E. Gray. 


Car Shortage at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 30.—War rumors 
are not worrying the miller here half as 
much as his fight with the railroads for 
cars. The situation this week has been 
the worst ever seen by the oldest mill- 
ers, and it will be weeks before any 
material improvement can be expected. 
The mills are running only when they 
can get cars and wheat, and there is 
no telling if they will get enough to turn 
a wheel next week. 

While there are a few cars moving 
daily, they do not get far, being stalled 
just outside of the city or along the 
lines. The mills are looking for canal 
boats, and would take all they could 
get, as a large quantity of flour for 
export has been held up here, and ship- 
ments to New England points could 
also be made. But boats are very scarce, 
having been contracted for by grain 
shippers some time ago, and there is 
more or less trouble in moving boats. 
Besides this, it is difficult to load boats 
with flour at presenti, as it has to be 
trucked to the boats. 





Canadian elevators at Port Colborne, 
Port McNicoll and Montreal are report- 
ed filled to capacity and, unless there 
are more cars furnished, Buffalo will 
have no room for the big fleet due early 
next week. 

E. BanGasser. 


Mills Embarrassed by Car Shortage 

Denver, Coro., Sept. 30.—The railroads 
are making better deliveries on flour, but 
a grave car shortage exists which prom- 
ises to grow worse instead of better as 
the season progresses. The shortage is 
felt in getting suitable equipment for 
flour loading, and also in obtaining sup- 
plies of new soft wheat from the West. 
Some of the mills have been embarrassed 
recently by the fact that their supplies 
of soft wheat have run low, and new 
wheat bought in the West did not arrive 
on schedule. 


Flour Shipments Delayed 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., Sept. 30.—Herman 
Koch, of Charles Koch & Co., stated this 
week that he had 41 cars of flour “some- 
where between Minneapolis and Pitts- 
burgh.” The railroad officials are mak- 
ing herculean efforts to expedite ship- 
ments of flour and other foodstuffs, but 
it is a difficult task. In a number of in- 
stances the large jobbers of flour here 
have sent their own men to the railroad 
freight terminals of the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads as far west as Toledo, Fort 
Wayne and Akron, in an effort to trace 
carloads of flour that have been on the 
road for weeks. 

Today the Pennsylvania Railroad is- 
sued a notice that, effective Oct. 1, there 
will be an embargo on certain freights 
in the Pittsburgh district. This will af- 
fect the penta | between Altoona, Pa., 
and Chicago and St. Louis. There will 
be a free movement of coal, petroleum, 
foods and perishables, fertilizer and 
some things classed as necessaries. 

The coming week will be known as 
“clean-up week” by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and it is expected that by the 
end of the week the transportation situ- 
ation will be so adjusted as to permit 
the free movement of flour into the 
Pittsburgh terminals, where it is eagerly 
awaited by flour men and bakers. Rec- 
ord breaking offerings of freight of all 
kinds are held responsible for the car 
shortage and freight congestion. 

C. C. Larus. 





Shipping at Head of Lakes 

Dututu, Minn., Oct. 2.—Wheat re- 
ceipts are now only 2,750,000 bus under 
the movement at this date last year, and 
gradually narrowing down the lead. At 
the present rateof arrivals the difference 
is expected to be made up in a very 
short time. Total receipts on the crop 
up to tonight are reported at 19,750,000 
bus, against 22,418,000 for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. To date there have 
passed through the local elevators 20,- 
365,000 bus rye, a record movement for 
this market, compared to but 6,906,000 
in the similar time last year, and there 
seems to be no let-up in marketing or 
volume of traffic. 

The trade looks for an enormous vol- 
ume to be handled through here during 
the remainder of the crop. Wheat and 
rye comprise the bulk of grain handled 
here at the present time. Other grains 
and flaxseed are commencing to show up 
better in quantity than has been the 
case heretofore, and are expected to 
show further improvement if there is no 
falling down in transportation facilities. 

The sailors’ strike, which began at 
midnight, Saturday, Sept. 30, has caused 
no ill effects as yet, according to reports 
of vessel men. Some men walked off 
the boats at that time, but boat represen- 
tatives assert there were plenty to take 
their places, and not a single vessel 
failed to depart on time because of the 
strike. C. M. Goshorn, representative 
of the sailors’ union, estimated that 40 
men left their boats. He accounted for 
the few men leaving to the fact that they 
are not paid in full until they reach the 
lower lake ports again. All factions 
agree that the lower lake ports will feel 
the effects of the strike more so than 
locally. 

The car shortage in the East is caus- 
ing grain to pile up in vessels at Buf- 
falo and points in eastern Canada. Ves- 
sels are not getting dispatch in unload- 
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ing, as a result, and this is causing a 
scarcity of tonnage to load and ship 


grain out of here. Vessel interests have 
tightened up the rate as shippers came 
in the market for tonnage to move stuff. 
There has been considerable space en- 
gaged for prompt and deferred ship- 
ment and delivery, but the scarcity of 
boats and high rate asked have slowed 
up chartering, so that very little business 
is being negotiated. The water rate on 
wheat to Buffalo is quoted nominally at 
5c bu. Some storage room was placed 
at 6c for last trips. 

Embargoes are effective at Georgian 
Bag and other Canadian ports, a permit 
being necessary before any boats can be 
sent there. Just how long this condition 
will exist is problematic. 

F. G. Carson. 





Average Export Prices 


Monthly average export prices of wheat 





flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

1922— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
PE oxevevespe $5.90 $1.31 $ .784 
eee 6.18 1.30 .706 
BE obs wc ewes 6.07 1.39 -712 
ee 6.05 1.37 .696 
PROPOR cccccccs 5.82 1.36 695 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 -635 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -625 

1921— 

December ..... 5.57 1.21 .635 
November .... 6.00 1.18 .612 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 -595 
September .... 6.55 1.34 .600 
Peers 6.60 1.40 .640 
GO ssawesedse 7.05 1.50 .710 





BIG ACREAGE INCREASE 


Argentina Reports 30 Per Cent Gain Over 
Last Year—Weather Favorable to Grow- 
ing Crops—Prices Continue Weak 





Buenos Aires, Sept. 12.—After two 
months of copious and frequent rainfall 
the weather has improved during the past 
week, and with it the prospects of all 
cereal crops in Argentina, It is only in 
some parts of the province of Buenos 
Aires that the heavy rainfall has done 
any considerable damage. On the other 
hand, the benefit caused by the rain in 
other districts of the same province seems 
likely to compensate for such damage. 
Crop reports as regards wheat, flaxseed 
and oats, from the provinces of Cordoba, 
Santa Fe and Entre Rios, and the Pampa 
territory, are all very favorable. 

An official of the ministry of agricul- 
ture is reported as having stated a few 
days ago that the area under cultivation 
this year is 30 per cent greater than at 
this time a year ago. The ground nearly 
everywhere throughout the agricultural 
zone is in splendid condition for plowing 
for corn sowing, and hence an abundant 
corn crop is anticipated for next year. 

Corn shipments are still small for this 
season, owing to the humidity of the grain 
and the difficulties of transport, due to 
impassable roads. Dealers in corn have 
now virtually agreed among themselves 
not to deliver corn in which the moisture 
exceeds 16 per cent. The limit of toler- 
ance hitherto exacted by exporters has 
been 14.5 per cent. 

During the past week the export de- 
mand for wheat has been somewhat 
smaller, although there was little varia- 
tion in prices, compared with recent quo- 
tations. Corn has been in somewhat 
greater demand, on the basis of a maxi- 
mum humidity of between 15 and 16 per 
cent. There was a considerable demand 
for oats for export, and exporters dis- 
played much interest in flaxseed, with the 
result that there was an advance of about 
$1 m/n per 100 kilos in flaxseed prices. 
Ocean freight rates are low, parcels of 
heavy - to United Kingdom or con- 
tinental ports being quoted at 10s. 

Exports from Argentina for the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, and the course 
of spot grain prices, are shown in the 
appended tables. November wheat is 
running 25c m/n per 100 kilos (24%4¢ per 
bu) over spot prices; November corn 70c 
m/n (6c per bu) under spot, and No- 
vember flaxseed 85c m/n (714c per bu) 
under spot. 


DEATH OF DR. LAHITTE 

The death occurred on Aug. 3 of Dr. 
Emilio Lahitte, for many years director 
of the department of rural economy and 
statistics of the ministry of agriculture. 
Dr. Lahitte, besides being a most com- 
petent official, was invariably courteous 
and obliging in his dealings with all the 
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many people who had occasion to apply 
to him for information on agricultural 
matters, among them the representative 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

W. J. Lames. 


Argentina—Grain Prices 
Prices of Argentine spot grain at Buenos 
Aires, during the past 12 months, in paper 
pesos, per 100 kilos: 


Wheat Oats Corn Filaxs’d 

Mamt. BB .0 cies $11.10 $9.85 $8.35 $18.85 
Gert. B wcosee 11.55 9.05 8.80 18.05 
Mee. BD essed 11.60 9.05 8.70 19.15 
a Bee 12.15 9.15 8.30 20.30 
SF 16 ccovss 12.85 9.35 8.80 21.45 
SOW ©. cecceve 12.40 9.65 8.10 20.60 
SUMO TE secces 11,80 8.80 7.90 19.05 
. eer 12.75 8.65 7.70 20.35 
Meee 2G .ceiece 13.35 8.55 8.15 21.20 
meee 3B. swcens 13.50 8.85 8.35 22.00 
BE BS oc c00 13.50 8.40 9.00 21.15 
ABO 1B oisccese 12.95 8.40 8.70 19.60 
March 15 13.10 8.90 8.90 20.00 
March 1..... 13.90 8.95 9.05 21.45 
Bee. 26 ccsces 13.40 8.60 8.20 21.50 
PER © cccccs 12.15 8.20 7.60 19.55 
JOM. 16 .cicccs 11.35 8.10 7.35 17.85 
Oem, «= B ovcses 11.85 8.10 7.45 17.45 
B88, BB .. neces 12.05 8.15 7.45 17.30 
ae Sere 12.30 8.10 7.85 17.40 
Wev. 16 ..cce.e 13.20 7.60 7.40 16.75 
MOM. 2 cvcncs 12.40 7.60 7.45 16.70 
ee, FB secces 13.70 7.15 6.85 16.40 
Gee, 2 cosevs 16.70 8.00 8.10 18.30 
Sept. 16 ...... 18.50 9.20 8.85 22.50 
Equivalent quotations in United States 


gold per bu at the rates of exchange quoted 
on the dates indicated: 


Wheat Oats Corn Flaxs’d 
Sept. 156 ...... $1.08 $ .51 $ .76 $1.71 
a Se 1.14 47% 81 1.66 
AMO. 16 2 vcess 1.14 47% .80 1.76 
AWB. 1 ccccces 1,20 48 .76 1.87 
SUIT BS ccceocve 1.26 49 81 1.97 
ae © ivaaws 1.22 .50 -74 1.89 
June 16 ...... 1.16 -46 .73 1.74 
OMG | cease 1.25 45 -71 1.85 
Be EO cewse 1.31 44 -74 1.94 
a Seer 1.32 46 76 2.0 
April 15 ...... 1.31 43 -81 1.91 
, ree 1.27 .44 .80 1.80 
March 16 .... 1.39 -47 82 2.00 
March 1..... 1.41 48 86 2.04 
a Pee 1.34 46 77 2.01 
a. & pang ce 1.18 -43 69 1.77 
TOR. 16 occove 1.04 .39 68 1.52 
, ae rere 1.08 .39 63 1.47 
a | ees 1.10 .39 63 1.47 
Te. “2 sees 1.08 .38 64 1.43 
| Seer 1.18 .36 61 1.39 
en: Biseséu. 1.10 36 62 1,38 
Get. FB vcoses 1.22 .34 57 1.30 
Om & cescse 1.48 .38 67 1.51 
ast, 16 cscsac 1.54 41 69 1.72 


Argentina—Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentinu 
between Jan. 1 and Aug. 31, 1922 and 1921: 





1922 1921 
PO, WOOP ew idessccenes 785, 318,784 
OO, CD 6 Vc avncas cet 114,030,754 56,089,674 
COR, WD «cc ewiveccecss 17,489,232 22,473,044 
2 Se eee 50,742,509 73,747,904 
Flaxseed, bus .......... 27,038,557 
- a REP ee eee 986,160 





Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





785,568 1914......... 754,040 

+. 521,639 1913.... - «1,396,069 
1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
--8,574,798 1911....... + +1,327,043 
1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,570 
1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 


*Eight months. 

Destination of Argentine flour exports in 
the first eight months of 1922, in barrels of 
196 lbs: 


U. Kingdom...110,880 Denmark ..... 2,240 
U. States ..... SOS TOD iccccccs 6,395 
4, WEEE a. | ree 317,263 
Germany ..... 44,475 Orders ....... 206,021 
Belgium ..... 5,118 Othér coun- 
Holland ...... 62,742 tries ....... 26,388 
Sweden, Nor- ———- 
WES cevesece 1,378 BWeteal iscces 785,568 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

50,743 27,039 . 


*Eight months. 

Exports of wheat, corn and flaxseed from 
Argentina during the first eight months of 
1922, by principal countries of destination, in 
metric tons of 2,204.6 lbs: 


To— Wheat Corn Flaxseed 





United Kingdom.. 326,659 134,406 

United States ..... ...... 1,926 

PEBRGS ..cccccccecs 96,972 117,347 

GOPMNGRF cocci 228,826 55,529 

ee 327,676 152,765 

BONE SS iocvccuwssete 140,023 176,075 

are 116,285 54,333 

Sweden, Norway .. 20,541 23,507 

DeMMOAK 2.206028 12,664 38,251 

rer 4,281 128,818 

er 303,208 10 

oe 1,490,188 378,432 

Other countries 39,782 29,759 300 
DOGO kei cc stias 3,107,105 1,291,158 688,001 
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PHILADELPHIA TERMINAL OPENING 





Formal Opening of New Flour Pier Will Take Place Saturday, Oct. 21 — 


Special Train From Chicago After Federation Meeting— Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau Will Entertain Millers at a Banquet 


The formal opening of the new export 
and domestic tidewater terminal for flour 
at Philadelphia will take place on Satur- 
day, Oct. 21. A special train will leave 
Chicago on Friday, Oct. 20, at 4 p.m., 
following the meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and will run on an 18-hour 
schedule directly to the pier in Philadel- 
phia. The equipment will be the best 
the Pennsylvania Railroad can offer, al- 
though the fare from Chicago to Phila- 
delphia, $29.46, will be no more than that 
of the slower trains. Other rates on the 
special train will be: lower berth, $8.25; 
compartment, $23.25 ; drawing room, $30; 
dinner, $1.50; breakfast, $1.25. Reser- 
vations for the train, accompanied by re- 
mittance, should be sent to A. L. Goetz- 
mann, 823 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 

The programme in Philadelphia will 
begin at 10:30 a.m. on Saturday, Oct. 21, 
when the special train arrives. From 
10:30 to 12:30 the millers will have an 
opportunity to inspect the terminal, and 
there will also be a business meeting. 
At 12:30 the mayor of Philadelphia will 
arrive at the pier with the special recep- 
tion committee. A 1 o’clock there will 
be a luncheon on the pier, the millers 
being the guests of the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal; music will be fur- 
nished by the Philadelphia police band. 
At 3 p.m. there will be an inspection of 
the port under the auspices of the city 
authorities. 

At 7 p.m. there will be a dinner at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change and the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau. The invitations to 
this dinner will be issued by the mayor 
of Philadelphia. Among those who will 
be present and speak will be John W. 
Weeks, Secretary of War, Albert D. 
Lasker, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, William C. Sproul, gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, J. H. Moore, 
mayor of Philadelphia, Charles L. Roos, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, L. E. Moses, president of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, H. S. 
Helm, vice president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and railroad and 
steamship officials, Philadelphia bankers 
and others. 

The business meeting on the pier will 
include a full explanation of the meth- 
ods of handling both export and domes- 
tic flour through the terminal, so that 
every visiting miller can acquaint himself 
fully with the manner in which he can 
secure its many advantages for his in- 
dividual business. . 

The Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traf- 
fic Bureau, which is co-operating with 
the Philadelphia Commercial ‘Exchange, 
includes many of the principal local 
trade organizations, such as the Maritime 
Exchange, Chamber of Commerce, Board 
of Trade, the Bourse, Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Export Club, Commercial Ex- 
change and the Department of Docks, 
Wharves and Ferries. 

A full detailed report covering the 
working out of the new plan, together 
with a description of the terminal and 
an explanation of the methods to be em- 
ployed there, will be sent out shortly 
by A. L. Goetzmann, who in this matter 
has acted as special representative of 
the Millers’ National Federation. The 
importance of the terminal to the entire 
milling industry is commented on edi- 
torially in this issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, and is summarized in two 
paragraphs of the notice sent out by 
Mr. Goetamann announcing the opening 
of the terminal. These paragraphs are 
as follows: 

“The securin 
a great step forward, not only in ex- 
tending export trade, but in providing 
quick service when necessary in eastern 
domestic markets. In addition to this, 
it offers such a cheap carrying haven for 
surplus and distressed flour that it ought, 
to a marked extent, to relieve the general 
flour markets of the country from the 
demoralizing effect of such distress ac- 
cumulations, 


of this terminal marks , 


“The anticipated big accumulation of 
flour of all grades and description at 
this one central point should, in our 
opinion, create a dominating flour mar- 
ket in itself and bring both foreign and 
domestic buyers direct to this base for 
purchasing spot flour from the great 
stocks where quality and condition can 
be known exactly when purchasing. You 
certainly should and can well afford to 
become familiar with these unequalled 
facilities, and learn the details of han- 
dling flour through the base, but most, 
you must show the interest we all should 
feel in this wonderful movement in our 
interest.” 


FEED DISTRIBUTORS MEET 


National Trade Rules Governing Transactions 
in Feedstuffs Discussed at Chicago— 
Amendments Considered 


The annual meeting of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association 
was held in Chicago, Sept. 27-28. Con- 
siderable enthusiasm was displayed, the 
attendance being much better than was 
expected. All terminal markets, with the 
exception of St. Louis and Kansas City, 
were well represented. 

The chief subject under discussion was 
the national trade rules governing trans- 
actions in feedstuffs. Several amend- 
ments to these rules were considered by 
a special committee appointed for this 
purpose. This committee did not com- 
plete its work before the close of the 
meeting, but expected to have a draft 
of the revised rules ready in time for 
presentation before the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association at its annual con- 
vention in New Orleans this week. 

The secretary was instructed to com- 
municate with the traffic bureaus in each 
terminal market and seek their co-opera- 
tion in an indeavor to bring about a re- 
duction in reconsignment charges on mill- 
feed shipments arriving at terminals. 
The present reconsigning charges are con- 
sidered excessive and out of proportion 
to the service rendered by the carriers. 

Steps are also to be taken to acquaint 
the trade with the national trade rules. 
All members of the association here- 
after are to signify on their con- 
tracts that sales are made subject to 
the national trade rules, and the various 
exchanges are to be asked to have their 
members trade under these rules. An 
effort will also be made to have the 
Robinson code people designate a code 
word for use by members, signifying that 
offers and acceptances are subject to 
the national rules. 

E. C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, was re- 
elected president, and Charles G. Weh- 
mann, of Minneapolis, the treasurer, was 
elected secretary also, to succeed Robert 
T. Beatty, resigned. J. W. Jouno, of 
Milwaukee, and E. W. Elmore, of One- 
onta, N. Y., were elected vice presidents, 
succeeding R. P. Purchase, of Philadel- 
phia, oe Frank C. Cain, Cleveland. 
Five vacancies on the board of directors 
were filled by the election of the fol- 
lowing: M. G. Rankin, Jr., Milwaukee; 
L. W. Irvine, Chicago; Monroe A. Smith, 
Philadelphia; Max Cohn, Buffalo; J. A. 
Canfield, Minneapolis. 








DETROIT FLOUR CLUB 

Totevo, Onto, Sept. 30.—The Detroit 
Flour Club held its annual election of 
officers at the Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Sept. 26. This club is now working in 
conjunction with the Detroit Association 
of Credit Men, and will hereafter be 
known as the flour club of that asso- 
ciation. The object of the club, as de- 
fined in its constitution, is: 

“To promote and perpetuate good fel- 
lowship and social interest among its 
members; gather and disseminate infor- 
mation which may be of interest to the 
members; inculcate just and equitable 
trade principles, and formulate rules to 
facilitate speedy adjustment of contro- 
versies arising between the members and 
persons engaged in the business.” 

Mr. Carrolton, manager branch office 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 


was elected president; Mr. Gunthrop, 
manager branch office Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., 
vice president; Mr. Gordon, E. B. Gal- 
lagher & Co., bakers’ supplies, Detroit, 
secretary, and Mr. Paddick, Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, treasurer. These 
four and John J. McCarthy, manager 
Detroit branch National Milling Co., To- 
ledo, constitute the board of directors. 
W. H. Wicern. 





ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT CROPS 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 30.—The prov- 
ince of Ontario made a splendid recovery 
this year in the production of winter 
wheat. Some 18,250,000 bus were grown 
on an area of 813,935 acres, as against 
13,667,000 bus in 1921 and an average 
since 1882 of 17,226,000 bus. This year’s 
production almost reached the record 
total of the year 1920, and in point of 
quality has never been exceeded. Sixty- 
four pounds to the bushel is quite a 
common figure in the weight of the 
wheat under inspection. 

Millers everywhere in the province are 
delighted with the quality of the flour 
they are obtaining from this wheat, and 
their only regret now is that there is not 
sufficient demand to enable them to grind 
all they are receiving. Some of it has 
to be sold for export in the form of 
wheat. A. H. Battey. 





NATIONAL FIRE WASTE COUNCIL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 30.—David 
J. Price, engineer in charge of develop- 
ment work in the Bureau of Chemistry, 
has been designated by Secretary Wal- 
lace to represent the Department of 
Agriculture and co-operate with the 
Chamber of Commerce in the nation- 
wide fire prevention movement now being 
undertaken by that organization. In this 
campaign considerable attention will be 
given to industrial dust explosions and 
fires, and Mr. Price will serve on the 
National Fire Waste Council. In ac- 
cepting the invitation of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Secretary Wallace expressed 
the belief that this special campaign 
should be of great value in reducing dis- 
astrous losses of life, foodstuffs, and 
property, resulting from dust explosions 
and fires. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY COMMITTEE 
Cuicaco, It1., Sept. 30.—A committee 
has been appointed by Robert McDougal, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, consisting of George S. Bridge, 
chairman, A. V. Booth, George E. Marcy, 
J.C. Murray and E. L. Glaser, to repre- 
sent the grain trade in the St. Lawrence 
deep seaway project. A letter has been 
distributed by this committee to all the 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
outlining the advantages of this water- 
way and urging the support of the mem- 
bership. The letter reads as follows: 

“A deep seaway is one of the most 
vital questions of the hour. It concerns 
every business man, every farmer, every 
consumer west of Buffalo. When ocean 
vessels ply the Great Lakes to Chicago 
and carry grain and provisions to Europe 
from the heart of the continent, addi- 
tional profits will begin jingling into the 
pockets of the Central West. The 
shackles of tongested transportation will 
be removed. A new day, a day of un- 
precedented progress, will dawn. 

“Indisputable facts show that an 
open water lane from Chicago to the 
Atlantic would cut 5@10c bu the freight 
cost of grain destined for Europe. A 
10c cut would mean a saving of $866,- 
000,000 a year. Think of it. Keep in 
mind, too, that Chicago is the focal point 
of this great territory. It is the natural 
funnel through which pours the food- 
stuffs of a nation. 

“The Central West, sometimes accused 
of backwardness, can and will get its 
deep seaway in spite of tremendous op- 
position of selfish interests in the East. 

“To aid the waterway movement, the 
Chicago Board of Trade has appointed 
this committee, the present purpose of 
which is to obtain memberships in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Auxiliary As- 
sociation. Your membership will cost 
you but $50. By joining the movement 
you will be investing, not speculating, in 
the greater future of the Central West 


and in the greater prosperity of your 


S. O. Werner. 


own business.” 
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FRENCH MILLS REBUILT 


Re- 





One Hundred and Twenty-five Plants 
stored in Devastated Area—Many 
Others Repaired 


According to figures made public by 
the Bankers’ Trust Co., of New York, 
125 flour mills have been rebuilt and 
equipped with modern machinery in the 
war devastated region of France. This 
total represents fully rebuilt mills, and 
does not include those that were only 
slightly damaged and which have been 
repaired. The data was obtained by the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. from its French in- 
formation service, which states that 425 
machines have been installed in the re- 
built mills, with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 1,500 tons per 24 hours. 

The location and equipment of the re- 
stored mills are as follows: 

Machines 
per mill 


No. mills 
Department— rebuilt 
Paee-Ge-Calale ..cccccccccs 20 
DT. £65 tinh awd a aan &0d's 42 115 
pivegees ket eeberas 9 16 
1 deo r&b 65: 66 B44 4 13 
bbb DKOOCOWO NOSE CESS 23 99 
bb ca badcen'dakeam 12 29 
DE the eke deseoe 4040066% 6 24 
Meuse a 
Meurthe-&-Moselle ....... 5 6 
I Peer eee 1 2 
WEED 65.06 been eeeweee es 125 425 
The mills were rebuilt through the op- 
erations of the Comptoir Central 
d’Achats, an industrial organization for 
reconstruction work in northern France. 





DEATH OF RANDALL W. ARNDT 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 30.—Randall 
W. Arndt, for many years connected 
with milling in the West and recently as- 
sociated with the Mid-West Milling Co., 
Abilene, Kansas, died at his home there 
on Sept. 28, after an illness of several 
years. He was 68 years old. Surviving 
him are Mrs. Arndt, two sons and one 
daughter. 

Mr. Arndt was in earlier years en- 
gaged in milling in Wisconsin, but in 
1907 was engaged by the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. as manager of its Kansas City 
property, the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc. He continued in that connection 
for several years, subsequently associat- 
ing himself with Moses Bros. Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas, and still later engaging 
in milling at Abilene. For many years 
Mr. Arndt has been prevented by an in- 
curable ailment from engaging actively 
in business, but has kept somewhat in 
touch with affairs. During his residence 
in Kansas City he made many friends, 
both in and out of the trade. 


R. E. Srerwine. 








WHEAT SURPLUS ESTIMATES 

Wasurincton, D. C., Sept. 30.—Exports 
of wheat this year may be greater or 
less than last year, depending upon the 
per capita consumption in the United 
States and the foreign demand, accord- 
ing to estimates recently compiled by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

On the basis of the September forecast 
of production in the United States, there 
will be available for distribution during 
the year beginning July 1, 1922, nearly 
17,000,000 bus more wheat than was 
available last year. This figure includes 
an estimate of about 7,000,000 bus more 
than last year carried over in the form 
of flour. 

Assuming that the same amount of 
wheat will be consumed per capita this 
year, the forecast would indicate an ex- 
portable surplus of about 275,000,000 bus. 
In the year ending June 30, 1922, the net 
exports amounted to 262,000,000 bus. 

Exportable surplus may be, and often 
is, computed by another method. Before 
the war the normal per capita consump- 
tion of wheat was estimated to be 5.3 
bus per year. If the population con- 
tinues to increase at the same rate that 
it has for the past decade, the population 
on Jan. 1, 1923, about the middle point 
of the crop year 1922-23, will be 109,- 
900,000. At the rate of 5.3 bus per capita 
the amount of wheat required for con- 
sumption for the year will be about 
583,000,000 bus. Allowing for seed and 
carry-over at the end of the year, the ex- 
portable surplus for the year 1922-23 will 
be about 141,000,000 bus. 


JOHN MARRINAN. 








Grapes are the principal fruit crop of 
Syria, and apricots next in importance, 
according to a private account. 
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WHEAT SURPLUS GROWING 


Recent Crop Bulletins from Abroad Tend to 
Increase Estimates of Wheat Avail- 
able During Crop Year 


Recent bulletins of foreign crops show 
a material gain in the estimates of the 
world’s wheat supply. The most im- 
portant item is an increase in the esti- 
mate of the Argentine 1921-22 wheat 
crop, which is now placed at 180,641,000 
bus, a gain of 25,766,000 bus over the 
previous estimate. The Australian wheat 
acreage for 1922-23 is unofficially esti- 
aoe at 10,500,000 acres, as against 
9,445,000 in 1921-22. The 1922 wheat 
crop of North Manchuria is estimated 
at 23,000,000 bus, a 50 per cent gain 
over 1921. India this year is expected to 
have about 73,000,000 bus of wheat avail- 
able for export, according to unofficial 
reports. 

On the other hand, there is a reduc- 
tion from 63,040,000 to 60,800,000 bus in 
the estimates of the 1922 wheat crop in 
England and Wales, and the first esti- 
mate of the wheat crop this year in 
Czecho-Slovakia is 30,460,000 bus, or 
more than 8,000,000 bus less than in 1921. 

Regarding the Russian wheat crop, it 
was stated about the middle of August 
that the winter wheat yield in Russia 
was very uneven, under 4 bus to the acre 
in parts of Samara and 17.7 in parts of 
Kursk. ‘The condition of spring wheat 
on Aug. 10 was reported to be above 
average in the northern provinces, in the 
northern black earth region and in Si- 
beria. Harvesting was completed in the 
Volga region. Yields in the Don prov- 
inces were reported to be 17.7 bus to 
the acre, and in Samara 8.9. The crop of 
the lower Volga was very poor. The 
winter rye crop is generally reported to 
be average or slightly above except in 
the northwestern and parts of the west- 
ern provinces, where the condition is be- 
low average. The barley and oat crops 
are generally reported to be above aver- 
age. 





FEED CONTROL COMMITTEE MEETS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A committee appointed by the 
Association of Feed Control Officials of 
the United States at the association’s 
annual convention in Washington last 
year is meeting in St. Louis today for the 
purpose of devising a uniform label and 
registration blank suitable for use in 
all states. Should the committee be suc- 
cessful in attaining the purpose of to- 
day’s meeting, its recommendation will 
later be submitted to the feed control 
officials and other interested organiza- 
tions for definite action. Those attend- 
ing the meeting are Dr. F. Hand, Missis- 
sippi, president of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials; H. A. Halverson, 
Minnesota, and E. G. Proulx, Indiana, 
these three being feed control officials; 
L. F. Brown, Chicago, American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association; A. P. Hus- 
band, Chicago, Millers’ National Federa- 
tion; E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, United 
States Feed Distributors. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





HEARING ON RATES AT BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 30.—Every busi- 
ness man in New England has an inter- 
est at stake in the hearing which will be- 
gin before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Boston, Oct. 3, to free 
this city of the unfair rate differentials 
which have throttled development of ex- 
port trade here and arbitrarily sent 
much of it which is properly Boston’s to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and south At- 
lantic ports. 

The same differentials which discrim- 
inate against Boston also hit other New 
England ports and New York. The 
struggle to free Boston and all New 
England, in fact, of one of the chains 
which checks its economic development, 
promises to be a titanic one. 

The case comes before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on a petition call- 
ing, in effect, for the abolition of the 
differentials. The petition is headed by 
the maritime association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and is brought in 
co-operation with the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts and practically 
every other business or commercial or- 
anization in New England and New 

ork, the cities of Boston, New York, 
Portland, Providence, New London, New 
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Bedford and Fall River, all ports, and 
the New England railroads. 

The unfairness of the rate structure to 
Boston is well illustrated by the rates 
on grain. The export rate on grain 
from Fort William, Ont., which is north 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, to Boston 
is precisely the same as the rate to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. In 
other words, the Canadian shipper is 
permitted to ship through all the north 
Atlantic ports at the same rate, but the 
American shipper at St. Paul is told he 
must use Baltimore or Philadelphia, and 
that if he desires to use the port of 
Boston he will be penalized for doing so. 

The maritime association of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce has been pre- 
paring its case for nearly a year, and a 
real fight may be expected. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Demand Less Active, but Generally Good— 
Flour Prices Have Downward Tendency 
—Spot Supplies Low 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Demand is less active, but general- 
ly good for both wheat and flour. Wheat 
prices are firm, but flour tends down- 
ward even for spot stuff, which is get- 
ting scarce. Millers offering good Kan- 
sas clears at 33s 6d ($5.15 per bbl) c.i.f., 
Manitoba medium export patents at 34s 
9d ($5.35 per bbl), and better quality at 








35s 6d@36s ($5.50@5.55), October sea- ° 


board. Minneapolis patents still too 
dear, around 37s ($5.70 per bbl), c.i-f. 
Home milled is Is higher, straight run 
being 44s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





MILLERS’ FEDERATION MEETING 

A bulletin to members of the Millers’ 
National Federation, referring to the 
semiannual meeting of directors and dele- 
gates to be held in the ballroom of the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, on Oct. 19-20, 
states that sessions will be called to 
order on each morning at 10 o’clock 
sharp. 

“Heretofore,” reads the bulletin, 
“meetings have been confined to one day, 
resulting in a limitation of time for dis- 
cussion of the various reports, etc. For 
that reason it has been decided to hold 
the meeting on the two days indicated. 
On the morning of Thursday, Oct. 19, re- 
ports of officers and committees will be 
read, leaving the balance of that day for 
meetings of committees, such conferences 
of millers as may be desired, etc. On 
Friday, Oct. 20, the reports will be dis- 
patna § and action taken upon them and 
upon any other subject brought before 
the meeting. While this is called as a 
meeting of directors and delegates, any 
member of the Federation will be wel- 
come to attend and participate in the 
discussions.” 





RAIL EMBARGO IN SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad yesterday imposed an 
embargo on flour and grain loading be- 
cause of the scarcity of cars. Officials 
denied the report that the embargo was 
the result of motive breakdown. While 
the order will-affect mills located on the 
Katy, it will prove only a small handicap, 
as this road has been avoided by millers 
for several weeks, following its heavy 
curtailment of service as a result of the 
strike. It is believed the embargo will 
be of short duration. Other southwest- 
ern roads, however, are in poor condi- 
tion, with several of them admitting that 
they are able to fill only about 10 per 
cent of the car orders on their lines. 
The general managers of all Kansas 
railroads are holding a conference on 
the car situation in Topeka this after- 
noon. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





GRAIN EXPORTS FROM RUSSIA 

Lonvon, Enc., Sept. 20.—The wheat 
harvest in portions of southern Russia 
has been so plenteous this season that 
there is a surplus for export, and it is 
understood that the first consignment, 
amounting to 482,000 bus, will leave for 
its destination abroad almost immediate- 
ly. The consignment consists of kuban 
wheat. The yield of the harvest in 
southern Russia is estimated roughly at 


1,800,000,000 bus, and it has therefore 
been decided by the Soviet government 
to abolish the Central State Commission 
for the Relief of Famine and to replace 
it by a special commission to deal with 
the future effects of the famine. 

That many parts of Russia will con- 
tinue in dire distress from famine is a 
certainty, as there is no means of. trans- 
porting the grain from one part of the 
country to the other and it is for this 
very reason that there is an exportable 
surplus. Otherwise the people of Russia 
could absorb every bushel that has been 


harvested. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CANADA’S HARVEST WEATHER 


Wiynirse, Man., Sept. 30.—During the 
past week ideal harvesting weather has 
prevailed throughout the three prairie 
provinces. It is anticipated that 10 days 
of present weather will see all grades 
through with machines. Over the three 
provinces temperatures have been excep- 
tional for this season, affording the 
farmer prospects of an earlier than av- 
erage completion. Sprouting has done 
but little damage, and estimates are still 
high, with grades uniformly good. Un- 
der existing circumstances the land is in 
fine condition, and large areas in each 
province have already been plowed. This 
work is rapidly increasing as threshing 
becomes completed. Considerable fall rye 
has been sown. 





WINTER WHEAT SOWING 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30.—Wheat 
sowing is under way in all parts of Kan- 
sas, and from 25 to 50 per cent is com- 
pleted in the northern and western sec- 
tions. Not more than 10 per cent is sown 
in the south central and southeastern 
counties, where farmers are holding off 
until the fly-free days in October. In the 
western half of the state much seed has 
been sown in ground that is dry and 
dusty, with the hope that rains will fall 
soon and furnish moisture enough to 
start it. Only a small per cent of the 
wheat is up yet, but where it is above 
the ground it looks good. In the western 
counties it will soon die unless rain falls. 
Cutting and shocking of corn and silo 
filling are making good progress. Corn 
is still too soft for cribbing. 


Mitwavkee, W1s., Sept. 30.—Wisconsin 
crops were benefited by recent rains, and 
are generally in good condition. Fair 
weather all week, and moderate tempera- 
tures, were very favorable for farm 
work. Light to heavy frosts on Sept. 
25-26 do not appear to have caused ma- 
terial damage. Cutting of corn is pro- 
gressing throughout the state, and husk- 
ing has begun in the southern counties. 
Yields are reported good. Considerable 
rye has been sown, and some is up. Fall 
plowing and seeding are progressing sat- 
isfactorily. Meadows and pastures are 

More rain is needed, especially for 
germination of winter wheat and rye. 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta., Sept. 30.— 
Seeding made good progress over the 
north central part of Oklahoma and a 
large portion of the Texas panhandle this 
week. Rains in Oklahoma supplemented 
the moisture received early in the-month, 
and some growers report that they now 
have sufficient to carry the grain for sev- 
eral weeks. Wheat is being pastured in 
some parts of northern Texas. Reports 
indicate a slight decrease in acreage in 
north central Oklahoma. A considerable 
decrease is in prospect in the eastern part 
of New Mexico, sections of which have 
not had a good rain since last spring. 
It is practically certain that there will 
be an increase of 25 to 30 per cent of 
acreage of hard wheat. It is probable 
that there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in early preparation of soil. Sweet 
clover is taking the place of wheat in 
many fields of western Oklahoma, but in 
some instances clover is to be used to 
reinvigorate the soil for grain. 


Torepvo, Onto, Sept. 30.—The ban 
against sowing wheat on account of pos- 
sible damage from Hessian fly has been 
removed, and farmers are now busy in 
the field plowing and seeding, and cutting 
and husking corn. No indication as yet 
has been given as to the possible ac 
which will be put into wheat. The weather 
is favorable, and the ground in better 
condition than during the drouth. 


October 4, 1922 


CONDEMNS SHORT SELLING 


Chicago Flour Club Disapproves Action of 
Broker Without Sanction of Mill—Annual 
Meeting Shows Satisfactory Condition 


Curcaco, Iit., Sept. 30.—At the annual 
meeting of the Chicago Flour Club on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 28, at the Hote! 
Atlantic, reports of the officers showed 
that the association was in a very healthy 
condition. Aside from the election of 
officers, several resolutions were passed 
condemning certain practices and mak- 
ing it obligatory for members to submit 
to arbitration, also one extending a vote 
of thanks to the Kansas City Flour and 
Feed Club for its courtesies and enter- 
tainment at the convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. 

The meeting was preceded by a fine 
dinner, after which P. P. Croarkin, 
president, called on V. J. Petersen, pres- 
ident of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, who gave a brief résumé of the 
proceedings of the last annual meeting 
of the national body. He also discussed 
the status of the flour contract proposi- 
tion, and told of conferences’ with 
Charles Roos, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation. Mr. Petersen in 
conclusion expressed a hope that an 
agreement would be reached, satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal 
ance in the treasury of $546.67. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: president, W. S. John 
son, of the V. Thompson Co; vice presi- 
dent, Charles H. Meyer; secretary-treas 
urer, Fred W. Colquhoun, of the Modern 
Miller. P. P. Croarkin and J. Korze- 
niewski were elected directors for two 
years. Frank G. Clark was named to 
serve on the executive committee of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs. 

The Chicago Flour Club passed a reso- 
lution condemning the practice of bro- 
kers selling short for the mill account 
without the sanction of the mill. This 
subject brought on considerable discus- 
sion. It appears that a few months ago 
certain interests here sold short at prices 
that nobody could meet. This short sell- 
ing was reported to have been done on 
behalf of the mill. It is claimed to have 
worked an injustice to all brokers and 
mills as well, and the club went on rec- 
ord as being opposed to such practices. 

V. J. Petersen mentioned that there 
was no article in the constitution making 
it obligatory for members to submit to 
arbitration, and suggested that this be 
discussed. It seemed to be the opinion 
of those present that arbitration should 
be made compulsory, and the secretary 
was directed to furnish each member and 
new applicant for membership with a 
card for signature, which will provide 
for arbitration before the club’s arbitra- 
tion committee. 

Those present included: W. S. John- 
son, V. Thompson Co; William M. Clark, 
Frank G. Clark; Charles H. Meyer, J. 
Korzeniewski, Fred W. Seyfarth, Sey- 
farth, Mast & Co; P. P. Croarkin and 
Harold Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son; 
John W. Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & 
Co; V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & 
Co; J. S. Stone, Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co; Walter Kunz, Bakers 
Flour Co; Nelson K. Reese, John P. An- 
nen, Annen & Imbrie; John T. Canvin, 
flour inspector; M. Tipp, M. Tipp Co; 
L. J. and S. Weitzman, Weitzman Flour 
Co; A. C. Jacobs, George A. Shields, 
New Century Co; E. G. Dahl, J. R. Fair, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co; M. Goldstein, 
Fred W. Colquhoun, Modern Miller; A. 
S. Purves, R. T. Beatty, S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller. 








ONTARIO MILLING PLANT BURNS 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The plant of the Tavistock 
Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., burned Sun- 
ay morning with four cars of flour and 
some wheat. The loss is estimated at 
$75,000, partly insured. 
A. H. Batey. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS TO MEET 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Oct. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association has called a_ special 
meeting of the entire membership, to be 
held at Milwaukee, Oct. 13, following the 
special meeting of rye millers at Apple- 
ton on Sept. 29. 

L, E, Meyer. 
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CAR SITUATION SERIOUS 


The car situation at Minneapolis is 
deplorable. Millers say that never be- 
fore have they experienced such dif- 
ficulty in getting equipment as at pres- 
ent. They are doing a gps | humanly 
possible to keep operating, and have in- 
structed their sales and operating forces 
that no cars are to leave the mills with 
empty space. All cars must be loaded to 
capacity in an effort to stretch out the 
available supply. One big Minneapolis 
mill is idle today because rolling stock is 
not available. 

Millers declare that the transportation 
system of the country is in a badly mud- 
dled state. Frequently cars are lost in 
transit, and for weeks at a time no trace 
of them can be found. The congestion 
in the East is bad. The Erie, Lehigh 
Valley, Lackawanna and Baltimore & 
Ohio roads for several days have been 
unable to move shipments from eastern 
lake ports and, consequently, western 
carriers have placed a temporary em- 
bargo against these roads. The New 
York Central and Pennsylvania lines are 
still open. 

The trade is very pessimistic over the 
outlook. It is practically impossible to 
get cars for all-rail shipment, because 
most western roads will not allow their 
cars to be loaded for shipment to the 
Kast, and there is very little eastern 
equipment arriving. All indications are 
that the Northwest is facing the worst 
car shortage in its history. 


FLOUR 

A fairly active market is reported by 
Minneapolis mills. Their sales last week 
exceeded the output by a fair margin, 
and, on the break yesterday, additional 
heavy buying was reported by two or 
three mills. Evidently the trade figures 
that prices are getting down to a point 
where it will be safe to load up. War 
news and the car shortage, of course, 
were added incentives to buying. 

Clears are moving fairly, free. Most 
mills reported that they are able to keep 
cleaned up on first clears, and some are 
oversold on second clears. Af the same 
time, there are other mills that are still 
running second clear into their red dog 
stream, figuring that they can get more 
money out of this grade as feed. 

A little export inquiry is reported for 
spring wheat patents, but temporarily 
prices here are out of line. 

Prices for the week show a decline of 
about $1.50 bbl. Mills quote top family 
patents at $6.10@6.85 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6@6.30, second patent $5.85@6.05, 
in 98-lb cottons; first clear $4.50@5.05, 
second clear $3@3.50, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 

Durum milis report better inquiry and 

freer sales last week. Some buyers that 
heretofore had not covered their. needs 
came in last week. While no large book- 
ings are reported, still enough was sold 
to more than take care of the output. 
_ There is still a little inquiry from Med- 
iterranean points for durum clears. 
Shipments there, however, are being held 
up until foreign bankers can re-establish 
credits, disrupted by the threatened war 
at Constantinople. At that, however, a 
local mill sold 100 tons last week. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.25 
bbl, jute, durum flour $3.85@4.60, clear 
$3.25@3.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFYED 


_The millfeed market is very hard to 
Size up. Some mills are operating full 





capacity and, consequently, have been 
a little freer in their offerings. Others, 
however, have virtually withdrawn from 
the market for shipment up to Jan. 1. 
These latter are restricting offerings to 
mixed cars with flour, with a very limited 
quantity of feed allotted to each car. 

Mills are asking their customers when 
ordering out feed to take capacity cars. 
Where buyers cannot take more than 20 
tons at a time they are double-loading 
the cars, sending out two shipments in 
one car. 

Jobbers report good general inquiry 
from all over the country, not only for 
bran and shorts, but also for flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. With approximate- 
ly 3,000 tons of millfeed being produced 
in Minneapolis daily, available supplies 
are surprisingly light. The compara- 
tively heavy production of the last month 
has simply melted away without having 
had any appreciable effect on the de- 
mand, 

Mills quote bran at $19@20 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $20@21, flour middlings 
$24@25, red dog $28@30, rye middlings 
$18, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 201% were in operation Oct. 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
D, E, F and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

- output activity 

This WOOK ..ccccccscecese 436,660 78 
Ee TIGER 6 0.00 tec vaveeucs 396,451 71 
WE ME 55655 6000 0600 65% 423,615 77 
Two years ago ........... $21,210 58 
Three years ago ......... 463,455 85 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

41 240,840 169,263 79 

BOSRP . cna 41 240,840 136,036 52 

1933f¢.. 2.0. 55 376,140 235,799 62 

BESTT. 0c 000 55 376,140 236,646 62 

*Week ending Sept. 30. tWeek ending 
Sept. 23. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
30, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 4,806 3,305 4,035 4,412 
Duluth ........ 3,097 1,718 2,546 949 
Totals ....... 7,903 6,023 6,581 5,361 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Sept. 30, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 19,644 17,432 14,161 30,378 
Duluth ....... 16,939 15,512 8,778 5,433 
Totals ...... 36,583 32,944 22,939 35,811 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Sept. 30, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...° 507 3,399 1,716 5,925 
Duluth ........ 7,081 3,708 3,429 3,070 
THAW wo scavs 7,538 7,107 65,145 8,995 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Mills are discriminating in their pur- 
chases of wheat in favor of cars that 
can be reloaded with mill products for 


eastern shipment. Since most of the 
wheat arriving is in cars that cannot be 
reloaded, milling demand is indifferent. 
Terminal elevator companies are, conse- 
quently, able to pick up wheat to better 
advantage, and stocks are increasing. 

Receipts are heavy, and premiums 
have suffered in consequence. Choice 
fancy No. 1 dark hard is now bringin 
8@l5c over December, ordinary to g 
No. 1 dark hard 3@10c over, No. 2 dark 
hard 1@8c over, and No. $ dark hard 
Sc under to 5c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

The situation with the Minneapolis lin- 
seed mills is much the same as with flour 
mills. Their operations have been cur- 
tailed for lack of equipment in which to 
make shipments. The oil mills are oper- 
ating at one half to three quarters ca- 
pacity, and are away behind on deliv- 
eries. Most of them have already sold 
their October output, and are holding 
asking prices firm for November-Decem- 
ber shipment. Oil meal is quoted today 
at $43 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.39; 
three-day, $4.38, ; 60-day, $4.37. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.50. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


M. F. Bauman, formerly of the St. 
Joseph, Mo., office of the Schreiber Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., is now local manager at 
Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at the Golden Valley Golf Club, 
Friday, Oct. 6. 

G. E. Gee, the veteran Minneapolis 
grain man, is planning to retire from 
business, and is offering his terminal ele- 
vator here for sale. 

E. O. Wright, president, and F. C. 
Meyer, sales manager, of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., were in 
Minneapolis Sept. 27. 

W. O. Fehling, of Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia, came to Minneapolis for a 
day following the feed distributors’ 
meeting in Chicago last week. 

Edgar E. Weed, of St. Paul, leaves 
this week for Lidgerwood, N. D., to be- 
come head miller and reopen the plant 
of the Lidgerwood Milling Co. 

F. A. Reunitz, vice president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., returned 
last week from Los Angeles, where he 
was called by the sudden death of his 
mother. 

Minneapolis is represented at the 
Grain Dealers’ National convention at 
New Orleans this week by T. W. Hall, of 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., 
and Frank R. Durant, of the Grain Buk 
letin. 

L. J. Wahl, manager, A. A. Rodhl, 
vice president, and L. S. Madsen, treas- 
urer, of the Central Dakota Mill Co., 
Arlington, S. D., are in Minneapolis this 
week, The company has closed its 450- 
bbl mill, and is offering it for sale or 
lease to responsible parties. 

E. R. Bardgett, general freight agent 
at New York for the Cunard Steamship 
Co., Ltd., was in Minneapolis Sept. 28-29, 
renewing old acquaintanceships. Mr. 
Bardgett about 12 years ago was Minne- 
apolis representative for the Michigan 
Central and Lehigh Valley. lines. 

Mrs. Marcellus Zinsmaster, wife of the 
president of the Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, died Sept. 29, after 
a lingering illness. The funeral was held 
‘Mentey afternoon, Oct. 2. Mr. Zins- 
master has the sympathy of innumerable 
friends in the flour and baking trades. 

Dry weather is delaying fall plowing 
throughout the Northwest. It is, how- 
ever, ideal for threshing, and it is be- 
lieved that fully 90 per cent of the crop 
has already been threshed. Farmers gen- 
erally are storing rather than selling 
their wheat, being dissatisfied with cur- 
rent prices. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 3), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark 92c bu, No. 1 northern 
89c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
94c, No. 1 northern 91lc; in central North 
Dakota, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 1 northern 
87c; in central Montana, No. 1 dark 77c, 
No. 1 northern 74c. 
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Charles G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann 
& Co., Minneapolis, is in the East. Mr. 
Wehmann is to be married Oct. 11 in 
Philadelphia, to Miss Helen Dorothy 
Ludlam. The young couple expect to 
leave after the wedding for a trip to 
Bermuda. Mr. and Mrs. H. Wehmann, 
of Minneapolis, are going East this week 
to be present at their son’s wedding. 

C. A. Weaver & Co. Minneapolis, 
report the sales of Sprout-Waldron at- 
trition mills to the following: H. D. 
Mundt, Toeterville, Iowa; Daniel Berk- 
ner, Sleepy Eye; Peter Hauer, New 
Prague; Allen Milling Co., Cambridge; 
Geib Brothers, Gaylord; H. W. Ibbling, 
Eyota; Theopold-Reid Co., Faribault, 
two mills to the Buffalo Flour Mills, 
Buffalo, Minn., and one to W. L. Mc- 
Peak, Sisseton, S. D. Also a complete 
poultry feed plant to A. A. Bergeron, 
Rice Lake, Wis., and three buhr mills 
to William Grelch, St. Paul. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 30.—The flour 
market was on a very steady basis this 
week. There was a fair demand from 
bakers at established prices, but no new 
export business was reported. Family 
patents hold at $6.95, bakers hard wheat 
at $6.25 and bakers blue-stem patents 
at $6.50. 

Mill-run was firm at $27 ton, with a 
stronger demand. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 18,920 33 
Se eee 57,000 28,836 50 
Se ED cxcavcves 48,000 25,778 53 
Two years ago..... 48,000 30,863 64 
Three years ago.... 42,600 25,777 83 
Four years ago..... 40,500 16,896 41 
Five years ago..... 33,000 26,907 81 
Wheat buying has slowed down since 
exporters completed their September 
cargoes. There was some demand for 


October wheat at the close of the week, 
and bids were raised in line with the 
advances in the East. Closing bids at 
the exchange: hard white, $1.19; soft 
white, $1.10; western white, $1.09; hard 
winter, $1.07; northern spring, $1.08; 
western white, $1.04. 

The coarse grains were also steadier. 
Last bids: eastern oats, $31@32.50 ton; 
eastern yellow corn, $29; barley, $28@ 
28.50. 

NOTES 


With the wheat harvest in Oregon 
practically completed, farmers are mak- 
ing good progress with their fall plow- 
ing and seeding. 

Wheat floated for export in September 
aggregated 3,009,073 bus, compared with 
1,188,798 in August and 542,257 in July. 
September shipments last year were 
4,965,517 bus wheat. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





DEATH OF D. E. SCOTT 

InpiaNapoutis, Inp.,. Sept. 30.—David 
Eugene Scott, for more than 10 years a 
sales representative of the Indianapolis 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
died Monday, Sept. 25, at his home at 
2810 North New Jersey Street, Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Scott, known to the flour 
fraternity as “Gene,” was ill for almost 
a year, his condition becoming serious in 
the late winter, following an attack of 
influenza. 

During his long service with the Pills- 
bury company Mr. Scott was generally 
at the top of the list in the sales force, 
and was known as an indefatigable work- 
er. Throughout his illness he talked con- 
tinually of his work, and was always 
seeking information about his territory. 
His loyalty to the Pillsbury organization 
never faltered. 

Mr. Scott was born in Wolfe Lake, 
Ind., in 1861, and when he was four 
years old his parents went to Ligonier, 
Ind. His residence there continued until 
1914, when he moved his family to In- 
dianapolis. He is survived by his widow 
and six children, also one brother, Frank 
L. Scott, who formerly was with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and is now 
with the King Midas Milling Co. ’ 

The funeral was held Thursday, Sept. 
28, with burial in Ligonier, Ind. Mr. 
Scott was a member of the Odd Fellows 


and Maccabees. 
Dan V. Goopman. 
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Bearish sentiment concerning the fu- 
ture of the flour market held back sales 
to some extent this week. Reductions of 
about 20¢ bbl in quotations caused buyers 
to again adopt a waiting policy. Ship- 
ping directions were fair, however, and 
production showed only a slight decrease. 
The output was 85 per cent of capacity, 
compared with about 88 per cent last 
week. The average output of Kansas 
City mills at this season over a 10-year 
period is 88.3 per cent. A year ago this 
week, mills ran 100 per cent, but the 
present production in varrels is almost 
as large as at that time, due to an in- 
crease in capacity. Country mills’ re- 
ports indicate an especially spotted busi- 
ness. 

Several mills reported a steady volume 
of bookings to regular jobbing customers 
who trade in specific brands without much 
regard for competitive prices. Bookings 
of this type are in fair volume for de- 
livery up to Jan. 1. Buyers who enter 
the market for large quantities of ad- 
vantageously bought flour, however, indi- 
cate a complete lack of confidence at 
current levels. 

It is believed by Kansas City millers 
that larger quantities were bought during 
the recent low levels of prices than ap- 
peared on the surface. These purchases 
were generally from day to day, indi- 
vidual orders being small. Such buying 
allowed unnoticed stocks to accumulate. 
The greater portion of present business 
is also of that type. 

Further improvement occurred in ex- 
port trade. Sales made were mostly to 
central Europe, but one shipment of 500 
sacks of first clear went to Cardiff, Wales, 
the first business reported by a Kansas 
City mill with the United Kingdom for a 
considerable period. Canadian straights 
and standard patents were said to be 
offered abroad at more attractive prices 
than first clear from this section, but 
practically every mill engaged in export 
trade reported increased sales at prices 
ranging $4.25@4.50, jutes, Kansas City. 
Part of the improvement is attributed to 
low stocks in foreign channels. 

Second clear and low grade were also 
in good request and hard to buy. The 
demand was broad, coming chiefly from 
blenders and pancake flour manufactur- 
ers. Many southwestern mills are sold 
up on these varieties beyond their patent 
flour bookings. Second clear was sold for 
export to Mexico, but Kuropean buyers 
considered prices too high. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, Kan- 
sas City, $5.85@640; 95 per cent, $5.40 
@6; straight, $5.15@5.60; first clear, 
$4.25@4.50; second clear, $3.35@3.90; 
low grade, 50@3.25. 





KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly qutput of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
TIO WOOK ..csces 123,900 105,477 85 
Last week ....... 123,900 108,694 87.8 
GD caves 105,900 106,200 100 
Two years ago... 96,600 69,000 71 
oe ee rr 87.4 
ONO DUO 6 é.cciccdcvcecevecvee 88.3 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 


Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

TR WOOK ccccecs 491,130 412,600 84 
Last week ....... 489,030 383,633 78 
FOO QMO .cwcsoce 499,530 415,588 83 
Two years ago.... 454,170 288,591 63 
Pive-VeOF GVCTARO «escccccscccccccs 78 
83 


Ten-year AVeCTABE ... ccs ccccevesees 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 19,310 bbls this week, 33,034 last 
week, 23,080 a year ago and 11,091 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 17 report do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair, and 13 slow 
and quiet. 


average 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 64,620 52,229 80 
Last week ........ 64,620 47,625 73.7 
TORP GOO ckciosvone 62,820 44,897 71.5 


Two years ago 39,420 33,512 85 


MILLFEED 
The strength shown for two weeks con- 
tinued the first half of the current week, 
but the urgent demand from the cattle 
sections subsided with the improvement 
in fall pastures which followed the recent 
rains and subsequent warm _ weather. 
Prices are still out of line for sales to 
the East. As a result of the slackened 
demand and an increase in mill opera- 
tions during the past two weeks, the sup- 
ply is larger than recently. Quotations 
are unchanged to 50c lower than a week 
ago. Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: bran, $19; brown shorts, $21.50 
@22; gray shorts, $24@24.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 5114c September-October sea- 
board, via New York 56c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, via New Orleans 5114c September- 
October seaboard, via New York 59c; 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
48Y,c September-October seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 57c; 
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Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 48%,c, via New Yor 

57c; Christiania, via New Orleans 58',c, 
via New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 5844¢, via New York 56c. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN DISCUSSED 

About 15 millers from Kansas attended 
a meeting in Kansas City yesterday to 
discuss a joint national advertising cam- 
paign promoted by MacTaggart & Co., a 
firm of accountants. The plan, which 
has been presented to Kansas millers as 
individuals by MacTaggart representa- 
tives during the past several weeks, pro- 
poses the adoption of a common brand 
supplementing the mill’s regular brand by 
using it as a backprint on packages. The 
supplementary brand is somewhat similar 
in style to the Sunkist fruits design and 
bears the lettering, “Made from Kansas 
Sun-Hard Wheat.” 

Membership in the association licensed 
to use the supplementary mark is to be 
limited to Kansas millers or those in the 
Southwest making flour containing a ma- 
jority mixture of Kansas wheat. Mem- 
bers, under the plan, are to pay into a 
common fund from three and a half to 
five cents per barrel on their flour pro- 
duction, the fund so created to be used 
in national advertising of the common 
brand. As outlined by those originating 
and promoting the plan, the annual ad- 
vertising expenditure would be about 
$400,000. 

Although a number of Kansas millers 
have expressed great favor for the plan 
in its general outlines, the meeting here 
was so lightly attended and the enthu- 
siasm so lacking that it appears improb- 
able that a sufficient number of millers 
will join the movement to make it a 
success. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS SHOW INCREASE 


Flour shipments from the Southwest 
during August reflected a gain of 414,490 
bbls over July, according to figures gath- 
ered by the Southwestern Millers’ League. 
Total shipments were 1,224,186 bbls, from 
86 mills. Of this amount, 540,335 bbls 
went into Central Freight Association 
territory and 683,851 bbls into trunk line 
territory. 

HEARING ON MILL POWER RATES 


Millers taking power from the Kansas 
Gas & Electric Co. in southern Kansas 
met with officials of the company in 
Topeka this week, in an effort to obtain 
an adjustment in rates. No agreement 
was reached, and the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission will hear the com- 
plaint of the millers at Wichita, Oct. 9. 

Some time ago the millers filed a com- 
plaint to obtain a reduction in power 
rates. They contended that it cost them 
approximately 2c per bbl more to manu- 
facture flour using the Kansas Gas & 
Electric Co. power than it cost the mill- 
ers who had their own power plants. It 
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was asserted that this 2c per bbl was a 
wide enough margin to allow millers using 
their own power to undersell those using 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co. power. 

The utilities commission called both 
sides into this week’s conference at To- 
peka, to talk over the matter and see if 
it could not be adjusted. When no agree- 
ment was reached, a date for the hearing 
was set. 


GRAIN RATE FIGHT ASSURED 


Support for the suit attacking rates 
on grain and grain products west of Chi- 
cago and the Mississippi River was as- 
sured this week when representatives of 
six grain states met here and discussed 
plans for the suit. 

The petition has already been filed by 
Kansas. It complains that railroad rates 
on grain are too high in relation to other 
commodities. On filing the suit, commis- 
sions of other states concerned with lower 
grain rates were notified. The confer- 
ence this week was the outcome. Repre- 
sentatives from Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Missouri and Kan- 
sas were present, and letters approving 
the demand were received from commis- 
sioners in Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Southwestern 
millers are interested in the case. 

Plans for fighting the case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were 
discussed. No date has as yet been set 
for the hearing. 


KANSAS MILLS STILL AFTER CARS 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, went to Topeka, Kansas, 
this week to confer with members of the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission re- 
garding the recommendation made |, 
them to the Santa Fe Railroad in western 
Kansas, asking the latter to furnish mills 
in that section of the state with onl) 
enough cars to keep them on a half-time 
basis. 

As the commission has no power to en- 
force such an order, flour transportation 
being largely interstate commerce, tlie 
league advised mills affected to place 
written requisitions for cars with station 
agents, and receive an acknowledgment, 
so that any damage resulting from the 
suggested practice might be-placed be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Mills are seeking cars as aggres- 
sively as before, Mr. Topping said. 

The plan was advanced, according to 
Clyde H. Reed, chairman of the utilities 
commission, to free a greater number of 
cars for wheat loading. The car shortage 
continues to be an important factor in 
the flour market, although the situation is 
easier with mills located at terminal mar- 
kets. Country mills, especially those in 
western. Kansas, are experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Soon after the mill controversy, Santa 
Fe officials assured the commission that 
empty box cars were on the way to points 








In the accompanying reproduction from photograph of the booth at the Bakery Exhibition of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
the members of the executive and sales organization are, reading from the left: 


City, 


Midland Flour Milling Co. Sales Staff 








Kansas 


Claude Bollinger, eastern Pennsylvahia; W. C. Douglas. 


western Pennsylvania and West Virginia; John W. Cain, sales manager, Kansas City; Gordon B. Wood, Iowa; Winfield Stephens, Indiana: 


J. C. Consodine, Indiana; 
City; 


Hendee, Illinois. 


0 A. D. Acheson, eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey; H. L. Simmons, Ohio; Harry G. Randall, 
W. G. Davisson, Michigan; Marshall Holt, eastern Pennsylvania and eastern New York; E. R. Reynolds, southeastern states; W. B. 


. 


manager, Kansas 
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west of Newton, to handle wheat ship- 
ments. 
NEW KANSAS CITY ELEVATOR 

The accompanying engraving from a 
photograph of the architect’s drawing 
shows the 1,000,000-bu steel and concrete 
elevator now under construction at Kan- 
sas City for the Uhlmann Grain Co. The 
storage will be in 33 cylindrical tanks. 
The working house will have a capacity 
for unloading 30 to 40 cars and loading 
an equal number per day. 

Paul Uhlmann, until last spring man- 
ager of the Terminal Elevators, the Kan- 
sas City branch of the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., will be active manager of the 
new concern. It will not begin business 
until March 1, 1923. 

NOTES 

William Dennis, of Dennis Bros., flour 
brokers, Dubuque, Iowa, visited in Kan- 
sas City this week. 

William Kelly, president William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Kelly, are visiting in Kansas City. 

The Corn Products Co. plant in North 
Kansas City will start to grind next 
Monday, after a shutdown of several 
months. 

Harry G. Wolf, president Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., is making a 10-day 
visit at the Kansas City office of the 
company. 

B. L. Lavery has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, in Illinois, and will make 
his headquarters at Jacksonville. 

Harry Weaver, chief chemist Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, spent this week 
at the general offices of the company here. 
Mr. Weaver has headquarters in St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

R. Van Evera, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, is entertaining his mother, Mrs. 
Ellen R. Van Evera, of San Diego, Cal., 
and his sister, Mrs. H. L. Viets, of Long 
Beach, Cal. 

James Lincoln, New Orleans represen- 
tative Norton, Lilly & Co., steamship 
agents, spent several days in Kansas City 
territory this week. His time was taken 
up mostly with millers. 

Joseph L. Walker, sales manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, is on a two 
weeks’ trip in the Southeast. Part of 
the time will be spent at the branch office 
of the Larabee company at Atlanta, Ga. 

With the object of touring through the 
eastern states, George S. Carkener, E. 
O. Bragg and Frank P. Logan are on a 
motor trip which will last several weeks. 
All three are prominent cash grain deal- 
ers here. 


C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, is spendin 
two weeks visiting relatives in Texas po 
Louisiana. He will attend the conven- 
tion of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation in New Orleans before return- 
ing home. : 


William F. Tuttle, secretary and treas- 
urer United States Feed Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, died at his home here this week, 
after a prolonged attack of pleurisy. He 
was 60 years old, and leaves a widow and 
one daughter. Mr. Tuttle came to Kan- 
sas City from Minneapolis, Kansas, sev- 
eral years ago. 


The contract for the construction of 
the new daylight mill of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas, to replace the 
building destroyed by fire last spring, 
was awarded this week to a Kansas City 
company. Work will begin at once, and 
the contractors agree to have the build- 
ing completed by Jan. 1. 

Out-of-town millers in Kansas City, 
Friday, to attend the meeting on “Kan- 
sas Sun-Hard Wheat” included H. V. 
Nye, vice president Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas; C. B. War- 
kentin, Newton, Kansas, president Mid- 
land Flour Miliing Co., Kansas City; F. 
E. Goodrich, Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co; F. D. Stevens, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, president Kansas Millers’ Club. 

_C. O. White, president Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank, Stafford, Kansas, spent part 
of this week in Kansas City. In talking 
of conditions in his territory, he said 
that wheat in the hands of farmers 
amounted to 80 per cent of the crop, 
the accumulation being due to car short- 
age. He added that 60 per cent of the 
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wheat sowing was completed, and that 
where the new crop was up its condition 
is fully 75 per cent better than at this 
time a year ago. The bank of which Mr. 
White is president was owned by F. D. 
Larabee, prior to the latter’s death. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices were unchanged this week, 
and millers reported domestic business 
approaching normal. Due principally to 
the marketing of cotton, country mer- 
chants gave orders for larger shipments 
of flour than at any time since last spring. 
Cotton reports from Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas show more en- 
couragement than during the early weeks 
of September. Early marketing in some 
sections brought financial relief. One 
Oklahoma miller says that his domestic 
business for August was equal to that 
of the same month over a period of sev- 
eral years. 

New York exporters are showing more 
interest in clears from this territory, and 


fall is probable in sections of north cen- 
tral Oklahoma, says Samuel Orr, manager 
of the business of the Perry Mill Co., 
Brahman. Rains fell in that territory 
this week, and planting is progressing. 

R. P. Trent, farm demonstration agent 
of Okmulgee County, Oklahoma, whose 
efforts to get the wheat acreage of the 
county increased have been successful, 
reports that he hopes to have a flour mill 
established in Okmulgee before another 
crop is harvested. 

The Harrington-Hord Food Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, with $5,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by H. C. Burke, 
Jr., B. S. Harrington and S. R. Hord, to 
prepare food products by combining 
ground meats, cheese, vegetables and con- 
diments with bread. 

D. D. Decker, traffic manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., and 
G. F. Burke, traffic manager of the Acme 
Milling Co., are assisting J. K. Moore, 
manager of the Oklahoma Traffic Asso- 
ciation, in preparing for a hearing in 
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several mills have contracted their entire 
output for several months. The New Or- 
leans demand for clears is less than for 
a year. Exports both of flour and wheat 
were abnormally light this week. South- 
western millers felt the result of the revo- 
lutionary situation in Turkey and Greece, 
particularly as to wheat. Some big south- 
western mills had contracts in Turkey 
that probably will be canceled in the 
event of allied intervention in the war 
zone. 

The domestic movement of wheat was 
abnormally light, but the supply was 
equal to the demand, which came almost 
altogether from Oklahoma and Texas 
millers. 

Millers and grain dealers differ in their 
estimates as to the quantity of wheat 
remaining in the hands of growers. A 
representative dealer says 30 per cent 
probably is about the correct figure, while 
a leading miller says that it probably 
exceeds 40 per cent. 

Millfeed prices advanced about $1 ton, 
mill-run bran selling at $1.25 and shorts 
at $1.50 per 100 lbs. Texas was amon 
the leaders of southern states in feed 
demands, and inquiries came from Kan- 
sas, which until recently has been a buy- 
ing place for Oklahoma millers. 


NOTES 

P. L. Jacobson, vice president of the 
Plansifter Milling Co., has returned from 
a business tour of the East and South- 
east. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co. is 
installing new machinery, and announces 
that it will soon begin the manufacture 
of a new brand of flour. 

A slight decrease in wheat acreage this 





October on an application of railroads 
for an increase in intrastate rates in 
Oklahoma. 


The Oklahoma Millers’ Association and 
the Oklahoma Grain Vealers’ Association 
are jointly assisting the Oklahoma Traf- 
fic Association and the Corporation Com- 
mission in opposing an increase in freight 
rates in this state. An increase has been 
applied for by the railroads, and the 
Corporation Commission probably will 
have a hearing in October. Millers point 
out that rates in Kansas are lower than 
in Oklahoma, and a move is under way in 
Kansas for a reduction. Oklahoma rates 
are about 15 per cent lower than Mis- 
souri rates. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Sept. 30.—Dullness con- 
tinues to prevail in the flour trade, ac- 
cording to millers in this territory. Busi- 
ness is largely on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and practically all orders received by 
mills are for prompt shipment. It is 
the consensus of opinion in milling cir- 
cles that stocks are not large and that 
contracts are not heavy, but that the 
break has scared buyers out pretty thor- 
oughly, and that there will be a general 
tendency on the part of the trade to 
buy as little as possible until market con- 
ditions become more stable. 

All of the millers report shipping di- 
rections coming in satisfactorily. The 
movement of wheat to this market has 
been fairly liberal, and demand has been 
sufficient to take care of offerings. Mills 
continue to pick up dark and semidark 
samples of hard winter wheat at substan- 
tial premiums. The dark has been bring- 
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ing 10c bu over the ordinary, while the 
semidark has been bringing several cents 
over. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 18,900 20,306 *107 
8 ae 18,900 21,029 *111 
Year ago ......... 24,000 22,491 93 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 11,021 45 


*Both mills running Sunday. 
NOTES 


George A. Roberts and M. W. Coch- 
rane, of the George A. Roberts Grain 
Co., are with a party of friends in west- 
ern Nebraska, hunting. 

Albert Hedlund, of the United Grain 
Co., has gone to New Orleans to attend 
the annual convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association. 

Country shippers of grain are urged 
by the Omaha Grain Exchange and the 
railroads to load and unload all cars 
promptly and to load every car to its 
full capacity. 

Charles H. Wright, president, and 
Frank P. Manchester, secretary, of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange are attending 
the annual convention of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association at New Orleans 
as official representatives of the exchange. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange has re- 
ceived orders from Washington to 
change the wave length of its radiophone 
sender from 360 to 485 meters. The 
hours at which the exchange now sends 
out its market reports by wireless are 
9:35, 10:35, and 11:35 a.m., and 12:35, 
1:20 and 8 p.m. 

There has been active demand for 
feed this week. Prices at which manu- 
facturers and the large jobbers are sell- 
ing their product in Omaha: bran, $19@ 
20; shorts, $22@23.50; middlings, $25@ 
25.50; red dog, $31; alfalfa meal, choice, 
$23@24, No. 1 $22, No. 2 $19@20; lin- 
seed meal, 43 per cent, $46; cottonseed 
meal, 41 per eent, $44@45; hominy feed, 
white $24, yellow $24. 

Leigh Lesuir. 


COLORADO 


Flour demand continues good in this 
territory, with buyers booking consider- 
able amounts for 30- and 60-day ship- 
ment, but ordering it out usually much - 
sooner than the time limit allows. The 
recent strength shown in the wheat mar- 
ket is good evidence that prices are very 
low and that the market is easily pushed 
7 several cents by any news that is bull- 
ish. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $5.85@5.95; standard patent, 
$5.10@5.20; best grade self-rising, $6.10 
@6.20,—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 
30-day shipment. 

Demand for millfeed is keeping the 
supply well cleaned up. Most of it is 
being sold locally, although a few cars 
are going to the Southwest. Prices: bran, 
$23, f.o.b., Denver, and $25, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. White bran is 10c 
per 100 lbs more. 


* . 


C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills and the Denver elevator, has 
returned from a visit to mills and ele- 
vators in eastern Colorado. He reports 
receipts of grain fairly large, and that a 
good many of the elevators are filled to 
capacity. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 30.—Condi- 
tions in the flour market are unchanged. 
Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98-lb 
cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent $6.65@6.85, short patents $6.95@ 
7.15, fancy clears $5.50@5.70; hard win- 
ter wheat flour, 95 per cent patent $5.80 
@6, short patents $6.10@6.30, fancy 
clears $4.70@490; soft winter wheat, 
95 per cent patent $6.20@6.40, short pat- 
ents $6.50@6.90, fancy clears $5@5.20; 
white corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, $1.75. 

Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, export 
2,145 cars, local 3; corn, export 756, local 
182; oats, local, 48; barley, 5; rye, 45. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,570,000 
bus; corn, 682,000; rye, 26,000; barley, 
3,000 


Georce L. Ferry. 
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There was a falling off in the volume 
of flour business in the Chicago market 
this week. Several factors entered into 
this, and the unsettled wheat market 
played no small part. The trade as a 
whole looks on the recent strength as 
only temporary, and feels that prices are 
bound to go much lower. Rather large 
purchases of flour by the big buyers 
made at low prices during the previous 
few weeks have placed them in a posi- 
tion where they have their requirements 
for 30 to 60 days, and in a few instances 
more, taken care of. This class of trade 
is well booked up and no renewed activ- 
ity is looked for until these stocks are 
reduced materially or until the wheat 
market goes lower. 

Buyers have had their eyes on the 
options, and it is generally thought that 
if the futures work closer to the dollar 
mark there will be considerable buying. 
Shipping directions are slowing up, and 
a little pressure is required more fre- 
quently now to secure directions on old 
orders. 

There is some business in spring wheat 
flour, but confined to scattered sales of 
small lots to bakers. The big buyers are 
well supplied, and the smaller bakers 
are still buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
There is a wide range of prices, but this 
is not confined to springs alone, and 
all sorts of quotations are reported. 
Competition is very keen, and there still 
is considerable complaint of price cut- 
ting by some mills that seem willing to 
sell at extremely low levels when forced 
to do so. 

Hard winter wheat flour is not as ac- 
tive as springs. The large bakers cov- 
ered their requirements recently, and 
have sufficient on hand or coming to run 
them for 30 to 60 days. Most jobbers 
have sufficient flour contracted for to 
cover their needs for one to two months 
and, unless business improves materially, 
will not show much interest in offerings. 

The better grades of clears continue 
in fairly brisk demand, although buying 
is not as active as a week or two ago. 
Offerings are more free, and the situa- 
tion is not as tight as heretofore. Second 
clears are draggy, and mills are reported 
to have accumulated fairly large stocks, 
which are being offered at very low 
prices. 

The export situation shows very little 
change. A small business is being done 
in clears and low grades, but the better 
grades are not moving at all. Canadian 
mills are offering such keen competition 
that it seems they are getting the bulk of 
the trade. Inquiries from abroad are 
few, and bids are very unsatisfactory. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.25 
@6.90, standard patent $5.90@6.60, first 
clear $4.60@5.25, second clear $2.85@ 
3.60; hard winter short patent $5.55@ 
6.50, straight $5.15@6.15, first clear $4.15 
@4.50; soft winter short patent $5.60@6, 
straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4.25@ 
4.50. 

The local rye flour output totaled 4,000 
bbls, the same as last week. Demand for 
rye products has slowed up considerably. 
The advance of a week ago was too 
much, and the trade is holding off. It is 
reported that buyers have sufficient sup- 
es on hand to carry them for a while. 

hite rye flour is quoted at $3.90@4.25, 
medium at $3.65@4.05, and dark at $2.75 
@3.40. 

Business in durum products also was 
less active. A good amount of flour was 
sold last week, and it is thought that 


buyers have their current needs taken 
care of. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
$5.25@5.35, jute, No. 3 semolina $5.05@ 
5.15, durum flour $4.80@4.90, and clear 
$3.50, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 40,000 36,000 90 

Last week ........ 40,000 36,000 90 

ere 40,000 18,000 45 

Two years ago..... 26,700 21,500 80 
MILLFEED 


There was a fairly active demand for 
feed this week, but interest was not as 
keen as during the preceding week or 
two. The trade figures that prices were 
pushed up a little too much and, tem- 
porarily, are holding off. Buyers do not 
seem to be really bearish as to prices 
and do not look for any big break, but 
they do feel that the upward movement 
was a little too rapid. A slight reaction 
will put prices more in line with their 
ideas and, if this happens, renewed buy- 
ing is looked for. 

Mills are not offering feed very freely 
in this market. Most mills in both the 
Southwest and the Northwest appear to 
have their output well taken care of for 
the next 30 to 60 days, and are confining 
their offerings to mixed cars with flour. 
Although mills have been running quite 
heavily, they are still somewhat slow in 
deliveries, the tight car situation caus- 
ing considerable trouble. 

Heavy feeds are not very active. 
Flour middlings showed some improve- 
ment, due to the scarcity of shorts, but 
the volume of business is not heavy. Red 
dog is comparatively quiet, and little in- 
terest is being shown by the trade. Bran 
is quoted at $20.60@23 ton; standard 
middlings, $23@24; flour middlings, $25 
@27; red dog, $30@32. 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market was easier this 
week, and prices show a decline of 2@6c. 
Trade was not very active at any time. 
Demand from mills was fair, and they 
were in the market for choice grades of 
red winter the first of the week, but the 
past few days this wheat has been rather 
draggy. ‘There had been a fair amount 
of buying by mills of both springs and 
hard winters at the lower prices, but 
buyers were not as aggressive as in pre- 
vious weeks. Elevators were in the mar- 
ket, and they appeared to be the best 
buyers. Shippers bought moderately, 
having filled most of their contracts. The 
congestion at lake ports had a tendency 
to limit this trade. 

Receipts were moderate this week, to- 
taling 461 cars, compared with 386 last 
week and 263 a year ago. A good share 
of the arrivals continue te go through 
for shipment to eastern mills. 

Premiums on No. 1 and No. 2 red win- 
ter were 2@3c over September, or about 
4c lower for the week; No. 1 and No. 2 
hard winter, 4%c over September, or 
1%c lower; No. 1 dark northern spring, 
12@2lc over, and No. 2 at 8@20c over, 
down about 2c. 

At the close, No. 1 and No. 2 red 
were quoted at $1.10@1.11 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.08@1.09; No. 1 hard $1.08@1.09, No. 
2 hard $1.08@1.09, No. 3 hard $1.06@ 
1.07; No. 1 dark northern spring, $1.20@ 
1.29; No. 1 northern spring, $1.10@1.18. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. MOVES 


The Chicago office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. has been moved from the 
Rookery to the Old Colony Life Build- 
ing, 166 West Jackson Boulevard. The 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., which has 
its offices in the Temple Building, will 
move to the Old Colony building on Oct. 
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7. The two concerns will occupy the en- 
tire fifteenth floor. 


NOTES 

The Chicago Board of Trade is again 
operating on standard time. 

J. R. Short, of the Andrews Milling 
Co., Chicago, is making a business trip 
to New York state. 

C. P. Stein, secretary of the Powell 


Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago several days this week. 
Harvey J. Owens, of the Kansas 


Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was here 
Sept. 27, on his way to Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. D. Crooks, manager of the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago, left on 
Sept. 27 for a week’s trip to Kansas 
City. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was in this market on Sept. 25 
and 26. 

E. A. Everett, of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co. Waseca, Minn., passed 
through Chicago today on his way home 
from the East. 

Paul M. Marshall, of the King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped off in 
Chicago on Sept. 27 on his way home 
from a business trip in the East. 

W. S. Amidon, sales manager of the 
American Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, spent the greater part of the week 
in Chicago calling on the trade. 

J. E. Brandon, manager of the bakers’ 
supply department of the Martin-Camm 
Co., large San Francisco wholesale con- 
cern, was in Chicago several days this 
week, 

A. R. Darner, of the Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Fairfax, Minn., was in Chicago 
most of this week calling on the trade 
He left Friday evening for Philadelphia 
and New York. 


«Frank M. Rosekranz, of the Pratt Food 

Co., is now located at Hammond, Ind. 
He has full charge of the manufactur- 
ing of feed and all buying of raw ma- 
terials for this concern. 


Martin B. Jones and David M. Minton, 
New York, Harold O. Hunt, Indian- 
apolis, and George A. Chapman, Chicago, 
were elected to membership in the Chica- 
go Board of Trade this week. 


A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, will 
leave on Oct. 2 for St. Louis, where he 
will attend the meeting of the committee 
on uniform feed labels to be held Oct. 3. 


A. J. Fischer, manager of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. durum department, 
was here several days this week. W. C. 
Smith, of the same company, passed 
through here Tuesday on his way to St. 
Louis. 


The directors of the Corn Products 
Refining Co. are reported to have author- 
ized an expenditure of $2,000,000 for 
improvements at three plants, now op- 
erating at Edgewater, N. J., and Pekin 
and Argo, Ill. 


August production of flour in the sev- 
enth federal reserve district, as reported 
by 42 mills to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, showed a considerable in- 
crease over July, 1922, but little change 
from August a year ago. 


John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, left today for Swampscott, 
Mass., where he will deliver an address 
at the annual convention of the New 
England Bakers’ Association. 


Arthur Katzinger, general manager of 
the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, left 
for the East on Sept. 29. While there 
he expects to attend the New England 
Bakers’ Association annual convention 
at Swampscott, Mass., Oct. 2-3. 


F. G. Atkinson, James Ford Bell, vice 
presidents, E. C. Best, traffic manager, 
H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent, and M. 
K. Guthrie, of the sales department, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
called at the Chicago office of this con- 
cern this week. 


Among the feed jobbers and dealers 
attending the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association convention held at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 27-28, 
were: R. W. and C. W. Chapin, of Chapin 
& Co., L. W. Ervine, J. J. Badenoch 
H. R. Strauss, L. J. Weitzman, of the 
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Weitzman Flour Co., Ivan Picard, of 
Lamson Bros., G. A. Tasker and W. F. 
Becker, of the Cereal Byproducts Co., 
all of Chicago, and A. R. Cottrell, Elgin, 
Til. 

The Chicago House of Correction has 
awarded to the Durand, McNeil, Horner 
Co., Chicago, the contract to furnish 
this institution with Minnesota hard 
wheat patent flour for a period of three 
months. The price given was $4.89 per 
bbl in car lots, and $5.10 in less than 
car lots. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, Chicago represen- 
tative of Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, has asked for the names of mem 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade who 
are not members of the clearing house. 
This is wanted for use in securing in 
formation as soon as the Capper-Tincher 
bill becomes effective, Nov. 1. 

Lake flour shipments from Chicago 
this week were 24,000 bbls, of which 16,- 
000 went to Buffalo and 8,000 to Erie; 
523,000 bus wheat, 322,000 to Buffalo, 
57,000 to Montreal and 144,000 to Port 
MeNicoll; 1,317,000 bus corn, 718,000 to 
Depot Harbor, 158,000 to Collingwood, 
221,000 to Tiffin, 109,000 to Port MecNicoll, 
and 111,000 to other Canadian ports. 

John T. Canvin, Chicago Board ot 
Trade official flour inspector, is distribut- 
ing to the flour trade a circular describ- 
ing the advantages in having flour of- 
ficially inspected. They are as follows: 
for unsoundness caused by unsoun< 
grain, for damage caused by condition 
of floors of cars which may have con 
tained tar, petroleum products, fertilizer. 
etc., or through bad condition of car 
which failed to protect from storms, the 
certificate is the official basis for estab 
lishing claims for unsoundness, damage. 
short weights and short quantities. A 
barrel of flour shall contain 196 lbs ot 
flour; when packed in jutes, 14034, the 
¥%, Ib being for weight of bag. Mr. Can- 
vin states he is equipped to resack, re 
cooper and brand flour. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavkeE, Wis., Sept. 30.—Local 
mills did a pretty fair business this. week, 
but trade was spotty and reflected the 
disposition of customers to take no more 
flour than they actually need until the 
grain market shows signs of more sta 
bility. 

Business is pretty well divided between 
spring and Kansas flour. The price dif- 
ferential is so narrow that those who 
normally prefer spring find no particu- 
larly strong advantage as to relative cost 
in taking Kansas, with the result that 
spring flour is moving better: Family 
trade is gradually increasing, creating a 
more nearly equal division of business 
between patent and bakers patent. Com- 
pared with a week ago, prices are 10@ 
35c bbl lower in sympathy with the de 
cline in cash values and reduced pre- 
miums. Fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $6.3. 
@7.10, and straight at $6.05@6.40, in 98 
Ib cotton sacks. 

The call for fancy grades of clear 
flour is slightly more active. Second 
clear remains hard to move. Eastern 
blenders and mixers are taking moderate 
quantities, and local mills are forcing 
sales to some extent by insisting on a 
certain proportion of clears in mixed car 
sales. Prices are easier, with patent and 
straight, first clear being off 10@25c bbl, 
and second being nominally unchanged. 
First clear was quoted at $5.25@5.60, 
and second at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

With a sharp reduction of cash pre- 
miums on winter wheat, while spring 
premiums have softened but little, there 
has come about a change by which har« 
winters are again on a parity with red 
winters and have a fractional advantage. 
if anything. 

Interior mills in Wisconsin are grind- 
ing heavily of winter wheat, the crop 
this Y pe being of excellent quality, large 
yield, and acreage cut being considerably 
in advance of recent years. City mills 
therefore are encountering keen competi- 
tion in the small towns. 

Fancy Kansas patent was nominally 
quoted at $6.50@6.75, and straight at 
$6.10@6.40, in 98-lb cottons. 

Milwaukee flour production again de- 
clined this week, but prospects are for 
a broader scope of operations next week. 
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October 4, 1922 


Shipping directions, while fair, were not 
up 4 capectations. The railroad freight 
situation is still unfavorable, and there 
will be a lake vessel labor strike, effec- 


tive Oct. 1. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ....++++ 16,000 1,000 6 
Last week ....+.++ 16,000 5,000 32 
Last year ....+.++. 24,000 15,717 65 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,655 28 
Three years ago.... 24,000 16,000 67 
Four years ago....- 18,000 13,000 72 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week shows a large increase in re- 
ceipts over the same week last year, 
while shipments show a shrinkage. The 
larger receipts are attributed to the fact 
that northwestern mills are shipping 
large quantities to Milwaukee by rail for 
movement east by lake. While figures 
on shipments do not indicate full ab- 
sorption of receipts in this manner, this 
is not unusual, for some of the flour is 
held temporarily in store pending ship- 
ping directions and the availability of 
cargo space in car ferries and break- 
bulk carriers. 

Receipts here this week were 91,150 
bbls, compared with 70,590 last week and 
31,150 last year; shipments were 26,600 
bbls, against 28,180 last week and 36,540 
last year. 

MILLFEED 


Although offers remain very light, de- 
mand seems to have slackened somewhat, 
and not so much pressure is being exert- 
ed upon local mills for quick supplies. 
There is, however, a fair call for the 
lighter feeds Fee mgs or near-by ship- 
ments, with middlings in better demand 
than bran. 

Spring bran has declined $1 ton since 
a week ago, while middlings are easy to 
50c ton lower. Winter bran is unchanged, 
ranging at a premium of $1.50 ton over 
spring, and practically on a parity with 
middlings. Flour middlings and red dog 
are ruling steady under a fair demand, 
with few offers. Rye feed is again 50c 
ton higher, and hominy feed is inclined to 
be firmer. Oil meal is firmly held at un- 
changed prices, while cottonseed meal is 
stronger to $1 ton higher, and gluten 
feed advanced 50c ton. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee was comparable with that of the 
same week last year. Receipts were 
3,626 tons, against 3,903 last year; ship- 
ments were 5,698 tons, compared with 
5,480 in 1921. 


RYE FLOUR 


Business in rye flour is reported to 
be improved, both at city and interior 
mills, most of which are able to operate 
at normal capacity on orders for imme- 
diate and near-future shipment. 

With export demand negligible, there 
is very little call for the dark grades, as 
domestic buyers are concerned only with 
getting the whitest flour possible. Me- 
dium is moving fairly well and helping 
the sale of clear flour, which is used for 
mixing. Some mills are obliged to run 
the dark qualities into the feed, which is 
one of the reasons given for the rather 
sharp advances in rye feed in recent 
weeks, although this practice has been in 
effect for a long time. 

_ Prices are easier with the cash and op- 

tion market, and best white rye flour 
ranges about 20c bbl lower than last 
week, with other grades affected propor- 
tionately. Pure white was quoted at 
$4.65@4.85, Straight at $4.30@4.50, and 
dark at $3.50@4.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of rye flour in Milwaukee this 
week was 1,500 bbls, compared with 1,000 
pk week and 3,789 in the same week in 

CORN Goops 


_ Reports from corn mills indicate an 
improving condition of business in both 
corn goods and feedingstuffs. Trade has 
increased so much that capacity opera- 
tions are in effect. Export demand is 
very slow. However, domestic customers 
are manifesting more and more interest, 
and are showing some inclination to pro- 
vide future supplies, although the bulk 
of trade is on a prompt shipment basis. 

Prices have declined 5c per 100 Ibs in 
the past week, and this caused additional 
buying interest. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.70@1.75, corn meal at $1.65@1.70, 








and corn grits at $1.65@1.70, in 100-lb 
sacks. 
NOTES 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, a 
large manufacturer of rye flour, has in- 
creased its capitalization to $100,000 
common and $20,000 preferred stock. K. 
L. Burns is general manager. 


Charles Schmehling, of Brownsville, 
has been elected treasurer and manager 
of the South Byron (Wis.) Shipping & 
Trading Co., dealer in flour, feed, grain, 
hay, lumber, etc. Mr. Schmehling suc- 
ceeds the late Oscar Bloohm. 

W. Osborn Goodrich, Jr., son of Wil- 
liam O. Goodrich, president of the Mil- 
waukee Linseed Oil Works, has applied 
for membership in the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on a transfer of the 
membership of F. P. Goodrich. 

Grain shipments from Milwaukee: by 
lake during the past week included these 
cargoes: steamer Hurlburt W. Smith, 
230,750 bus corn from Kinnickinnic eleva- 
tor to Port McNicoll; Fordonian, 17,000 
bus wheat and 50,000 bus corn from the 
same house to Montreal; Munroe C. 
Smith, 65,000 bus wheat and 175,000 bus 
corn from same house to Port McNicoll; 
Covalt, 110,000 bus corn and oats from 
Milwaukee road elevator E to Goderich, 
Ont; Peter White, 370,000 bus corn from 
Kinnickinnic elevator to Buffalo. 


The Waukegan Tea Co., 289 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, operating a chain of union 
food stores in Milwaukee, Racine and 
Kenosha, Wis., and Waukegan, IIl., has 
been made defendant in involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings in the Milwau- 
kee federal court. Three creditors, with 
claims totaling $45,420, are signatories to 
the petition. They claim that the con- 
cern is insolvent, and allege that the cor- 
poration committed acts of bankruptcy 
by making preferential payments to the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and 
two Milwaukee creditors. The company 
operated 52 stores, which number was 
reduced to 35 a short time ago, following 
the naming of a creditors’ committee. At 
that time it was stated that the assets 
were $323,214 and the liabilities $809,365. 
The stores were operated on the “cash 
and carry” plan. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during the crop 
years ended Aug. 31, 1922 and 1921, in 
bushels: 





RECEIPTS 
1921-22 1920-21 
WEE wadetcdesive 190,878,531 141,816,632 
GORD esescvcccesese 39,432,756 50,302,399 
BATIOF .ccccccccces 11,597,215 12,325,811 
Py Bee 2,255,965 4,911,230 
TAPS ccccecccccccces 5,296,970 2,831,781 
COPE. cccvcoscccegee 473,470 498,519 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1921-22 1920-21 
West ccccsccecces 176,122,001 123,121,255 
SE, 54S ck adensenes 32,852,849 39,300,489 
) rr 10,930,468 10,116,010 
a, Perr 3,296,542 3,494,641 
BE esesdess veveses 4,839,260 2,081,628 
COG ccccsecccseces ST.8SS == wc cees 
By rail— 
Sarre ee 12,430,783 17,897,997 
GOR wcoss we 8,204,508 5,999,121 
Barley ... 1,139,635 1,569,890 
Flaxseed 316,560 255,051 
TED” 6002 vescomeceens 31,516 420,469 
SE Nake see ter aeun 372,593 501,851 





Western Canada—Grain Inspection 
Inspection of grain at Winnipeg and other 
points in western Canada by crop years ended 
Aug. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed 
1922... 231,606 62,412 14,000 2,784 


1921... 187,185 72,794 14,904 5,599 
1920... 122,589 66,746 14,229 3,034 
1919... 133,614 16,234 9,967 2,713 
1918... 156,512 58,671 9,594 4,923 
1917... 192,070 95,169 10,627 7,086 
1916... 338,419 116,134 13,246 5,801 
1915... 107,916 35,839 4,953 4,001 
1914... 158,013 67,197 15,761 14,093 
1913... 141,716 59,765 14,833 22,081 
1912... 145,937 53,141 6,301 7,190 
1911... 87,619 26,351 2,555 3,216 
1910... 94,922 39,944 4,663 3,571 
1909... 74,055 21,996 3,579 2,274 
1908... 654,404 17,761 2,635 1,617 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Sept. 23, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 


omitted): 
r——Output—7, --Exports—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...10,229 10,456 508 682 
See 335 362 dee ine 








Duluth-Superior 620 512 vive Te 
Outside mills .. 6,898 6,854 12 10 
Totals ....... 18,082 18,184 520 692 
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LOWERING THE GRADES 


There is a growing suspicion in this 
section, amounting in some instances to 
a certainty, that the present competitive 
conditions in the milling business are re- 
sulting not merely in the cutting of 
prices, which is to be expected, but in 
the lowering of grades, particularly on 
flour sold in the baking trade. No doubt 
the temptation is wellnigh irresistible. 
It is contended that some millers do not 
maintain uniformity of grades under 
their best brands; that the flour has been 
one thing here, another there, and is 
quite different from the best quality 
when sold ‘to large bakers at competi- 
tive prices. The fact of the matter is 
that some millers have privately admit- 
ted it, although they are not advertis- 
ing it. 

The bakers are quite as much to blame 
as the millers. Their insistence upon 
short patent brands at the price of stand- 
ard patents, or ninety-five per cents is 
perfectly silly and unreasonable, as if it 
were possible for any one to get some- 
thing better than he paid for in this 
world. Some of them are good enough 
sports to admit, when they get inferior 
flour on their purchases, that it is no 
doubt as good as they paid for. 

With some bakers this talk about using 
quality flour, only short patents, is mere 
camouflage, bluff and bluster. They are 
endeavoring to browbeat the miller into 
an impossible price on his short patent. 
Here and there may be found a baker 
frank enough to say that he buys on the 
basis of price alone, and that he can 
make good bread out of any kind of 
flour. This is also just talk, because 
there is a difference in the bread. Here 
and there, also, is a baker who is a real 
quality man and will pay a quality price. 
There is a difference in his bread. These 
quality bakers have gradually educated 
other bakers and the consumers to their 
standards, until certain cities have come 
to have a reputation for their bread. 
Detroit is one of them. 

The writer could name half a dozen 
brands of flour which have entirely lost 
their reputation and trade standing in 
the central states in the last ten years. 
They have been run off the market by 
the millers making them and by those 
who handle them, whether salesmen or 
dealers. These brands have lost out so 
completely that nobody wants to repre- 
sent the mills any more or handle their 
flour. 

In some cases it is tragic, because the 
flours at one time enjoyed such a splen- 
did reputation. Perhaps these millers 
may not be able to understand why 
they experience so much difficulty now in 
finding brokers, salesmen, dealers, or 
bakers who are willing to handle their 
flour, but there is a reason. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Business with the mills was a trifle 
better than last week. There was not 
only more inquiry and interest, stimulat- 
ed perhaps by the war scare and advarc- 
ing prices, but more sales were made. 
At that, business was none too good. It 
appears that some buyers have become 
fearful that higher levels might prevail 
in the event of war in the Near East, 
and have deemed it prudent to make sure 
of not letting the market get entirely 
away from them. 

Although the trade is generally skepti- 


cal regarding a war of any magnitude, 
yet the situation has resulted in consid- 
erable sensitiveness and nervousness to 
changing conditions in Mediterranean 
countries. This belief has found reflec- 
tion in the very moderate advance which 
has already taken place. The large crops 
and heavy movement in the Northwest 
and Canada are important factors, and 
have had a stabilizing influence. Barring 
the possibility of war, sentiment con- 
tinues bearish, and lower prices are re- 
garded as a possibility. 

Farmers in the Northwest and Canada 
are under the financial necessity of mar- 
keting their wheat. Winnipeg is report- 
ed as having received over 16,000 cars 
during the last two weeks, compared 
with 13,000 a year ago. Farmers are re- 
ported to have delivered 9,300,000 bus at 
country loading stations on two of the 
leading railroads in the Canadian North- 
west, Sept. 19-20. Deliveries have been 
of unprecedented volume. 

Some more export sales were made this 
week. One mill reports a sale of 5,000 
bags at its limits. Many offers, however, 
were too low for the mills to accept. A 
number of mills report sales equal to, 
or better than, their output. Domestic 
business is just fair. The operation of 
the mills was further curtailed this week, 
but will be better next week as a result 
of bookings made. 

The car and coal situation is far from 
satisfactory, but is better than it was a 
short time ago. The mills are getting 
both cars and coal. Nobody knows what 
will happen after the strike of seamen 
on the Great Lakes becomes effective 
Oct. 1. Diversion of cars to carry coal 
to the Northwest is expected, and may 
result in a greater shortage of cars than 
has yet been experienced. It seems a 
crime to call another strike under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The movement of wheat is none too 
liberal, both on account of scarcity of 
cars and disinclination of many farm- 
ers to sell below the dollar mark. Farm- 
ers have been delayed in their fall field 
work by drouth—later relieved by rain 
which put the ground in better condition 
for working—and by the advice of agri- 
culturists to sow wheat late in order to 
avoid damage from Hessian fly, and are 
now busy in the fields. They have no 
time to haul wheat. : 

Feed has maintained its strong posi- 
tion very well. Bran prices advanced 
during the week. Toward the end of the 
week, one miller reports some slowing 
up in this demand, and difficulty in mak- 
ing sales. However, on account of the 
reduced output most mills are well sold 


up. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.071, 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Sept. 29. The output declined to 421 
per cent of capacity, the smallest in 
many weeks. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent was quoted at $5.35@5.55, 
local springs at $6.25@6.50 and local 
Kansas at $5.85, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran, $24@24.50; 
mixed feed, $25.50@25.75; middlings, $27 
@28. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: : 
Flour 





Pet. of 

output activity 

This week 42% 
Last week 71 
ear ago : 70 

Tre PONG GOO cécvccvcnses 15,100 31% 
Three years ago ........... 47,000 98 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 


Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 











54 


Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 26 141,150 76,237 54 

Last week ......- 20 129,600 80,481 62 

VORP GHO oc cccse 19 111,810 67,012 60 

Two years ago... 27 169,260 58,454 34 
NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is at Atlantic City. 

Edwin M. Colton, Colton Bros. Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, was on ’change early 
in the week. 

Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio, is on a motor trip, and is at 
present at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

G. A. Wheeler, Toledo, with the D. W. 
Cass Co., Cleveland, who has been ill for 
some months, is now on the road again. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been con- 
fined to the house this week with an at- 
tack of the flu. 

The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, re- 
ceived a cargo of 100,000 bus spring 
wheat from Duluth this week, which test- 
ed 10.5 moisture, 62 lbs to the bushel. 

Henry L. Goemann, formerly of the 
Goemann Grain Co., Mansfield, Ohio, was 
on ’change this week. He also visited the 
office of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation while here. 

The W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 
is represented in northern Indiana by F. 
W. Emery, an old employee, and in the 
balance of the state and Ohio by H. G. 
Hinksen, who lives in Indianapolis. 

T. F. Gallagher, formerly with the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, at Pittsburgh, is now represent- 
ing the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
in eastern Ohio and West Virginia. 

O. B. Grosvenor, formerly represent- 
ing the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, in Ohio, was in Toledo 
this week. He is now engaged in the 
retail cigar business at Piqua, Ohio. 

T. A. Linfitt, with Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., will cover 
Ohio territory for this company until 
further notice. Mr. Linfitt is well known 
in the baking and jobbing trades in Ohio. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad de- 
clared an embargo on coal shipments to 
lake ports this week. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad also placed an embargo against 
all except a few commodities, among 
which were coal and food. 

H. R. Huntington and the Sandusky 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., of which he 
is president, will move headquarters to 
St. Louis. This company operates a 
number of cooperage shops and sells 
barrels to mills and others. 

The headquarters of the Detroit branch 
of the National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has been moved from 3512 Russell 
Street to 1844 Mack Avenue, where it 
has its own warehouse. This branch is 
in charge of John J. McCarthy, manager, 
who is doing a flourishing business on 
Osota, the spring wheat brand of this 
mill. 

The warehouse and elevator of T. G. 
Jewett & Sons, Portsmouth, Ohio, whole- 
sale dealers in flour, feed and grain, at 
Fourteenth and Chillicothe streets, was 
burned early in the week. This firm han- 
dles the accounts of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, and 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo during the week 
were W. C. Weir, with the J. C. Conso- 
dine Co., brokers, Indianapolis, Ind; 
Harry Sprigg, Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa; J. B. Rosenbaum, Wheel- 
er & Rosenbaum, brokers, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Charles G. Ireys, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co, Minneapolis; W. A. 
Johannes, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitze, Tenn., Sept. 30.—Mills en- 
joyed a well-sustained demand for flour 
from the Southeast this week until Fri- 
day and Saturday, sales running consider- 
ably in excess of the corresponding time 
last year. Toward the close of the week 
buyers apparently lost all enthusiasm, 
and are now out of the market except for 
small lots for immediate needs. 

Mills have sufficient orders booked 
ahead to keep them running on a basis 


of 60 per cent of capacity for about 
45 days. Unless there is some unusual 
change in market conditions, mills expect 
buyers to withdraw steadily on contracts, 
but no unusual new buying is anticipated. 

Cash wheat remains in a strong posi- 
tion, with No. 2 red, with bill, quoted at 
$1.29@1.30 bu, Nashville. Purchases of 
wheat are moderate, with car shortage 
resulting in slow movement. 

Flour prices hold steady, and are prac- 
tically unchanged, as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.15@ 
7.40; standard or regular patent, $6@ 
6.25; straight patent, $5.60@5.80; first 
clears, $4.25@4.75. 

The output of millfeed is being sold 
as fast as it can be ground, with prices 
steady, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $20@22; standard middlings or 
shorts, $27@30. 

New corn is being used by grist mills 
in the South, and big commercial mills 
report demand light for corn meal. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.55@1.60; un- 
bolted meal, $1.50@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 


This week ....... 192,930 122,382 63.3 

Last week ....... 169,530 107,757 63.6 

Vear ago ...cceee 207,930 133,635 64.2 

Two years ago.... 173,790 100,707 57.9 

Three years ago.. 221,430 189,077 85.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 30 Sept. 23 
Fiour, DbIa ..ccccccccces 30,500 27,700 
Wheat, bus ......+-e55. 175,000 156,000 
Corn, DUB .ccccseccccece 71,400 53,000 
Oats, DUB ccccccccvccces 197,300 211,000 


NOTES 
Plowing for sowing the new wheat crop 
in Tennessee is getting well under way. 
It is expected that acreage will be about 

up to average of the last several years. 
Several visiting millers and a number 
of local millers have been keenly inter- 
ested in the southern open golf tourna- 
ment at Belle Meade Park, Nashville, this 

week. 
Joun LeErrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit.e, Inp., Sept. 30.—Millers re- 
port continued improving business, with 
orders ahead sufficient to keep the mills 
in operation full time. Flour is in excel- 
lent demand over the territory served by 
Evansville mills: xport inquiry has 
been active during the week, and some 
large orders have been accepted. Most 
of this, however, is for the West Indies, 
where the Igleheart mill has a large cli- 
entéle. 

One of the features of the week has 
been the increased demand for millfeed, 
which has been greater than for many 
weeks past. Mills have been forced to 
turn down many orders, so great has been 
the call. Prices are up, in consequence 
of this unusual demand, caused by the 
long spell of dry weather and the dearth 
of pasturage. 

Flour quotations for the week, based 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, in carload 
lots: best patent, $7; straights, $5.50; 
Kansas hard, $7; clears, in jutes, carload 
lots, firsts $4.25, seconds $3.50. 

Millfeed quotations for the week end, 
based Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran, $25; mixed feed, $28; shorts, 
$30. 

NOTES 

Complaint is being made in the south- 
ern part of the state of the delay in 
planting winter wheat because of the con- 
tinued dry weather. Pastures are dry 
and burned, but the indications for a 
bumper corn crop over the district were 
never better. 

Edgar Igleheart, sales manager of 
Igleheart Bros., will be married to Miss 
Aline Elles on Oct. 10. Miss Elles is a 
granddaughter of the founder of the 
Phoenix flour mills, and a graduate of 
Illinois university. Mr. Igleheart is the 
grandson of one of the founders of the 
Igleheart Bros. flour mills, and after his 
college course entered the mill in a minor 
capacity, learning the business from its 
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foundation up. The couple will go to 
Europe on a bridal tour, being absent for 
three months. Shortly over a year ago 
Mr. Igleheart made a tour of South 
Africa and of western Europe in the 
interest of his firm. 

W. W. Ross. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Sept. 30.—Rapid fluc- 
tuations in the wheat market during the 
past week have not been conducive to 
sales, and inquiries have been made main- 
ly for immediate needs. No large volume 
of sales has been reported, and buyers 
refuse to be drawn heavily into the mar- 
ket in the face of the present outlook. 
With December wheat 5@6c under Sep- 
tember, the situation does not look alarm- 
ing to the buyers. 

Mills generally have advanced their 
quotations this week, and are holding 
fancy winter wheat patents at $6@6.25, 
basis cotton 98’s, with standard patents 
35@50c less. Straights and clears are not 
in demand. Hard wheat bakers patents 
are quoted at $7.80@8.40, in cotton, but 
the demand has been light, as practically 
all the large bakers have supplied their 
needs for several months. Advertised 
brands for the jobbing trade are held at 
$8.50@8.75, for both hard wheat and 
northwestern springs. 

The feed market has been strong, al- 
though sales have not been particularly 
heavy. A better outlook for feed in the 
next few months is reported, however, by 
dealers in this section. Bran is quoted at 
$27.50@29, standard middlings at $29@ 
30, fancy flour middlings at $83@35, and 
red dog at $42@43. 


SOUTHEASTERN RATE CASE 


The entire trade is looking forward 
with a great deal of interest to the out- 
come of the two freight rate hearings in 
which the flour and feed trade in this 
section is vitally interested. The chief in- 
terest is in the southeastern rate case, 
which will be resumed Oct. 3 at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to permit Virginia shippers 
to present their testimony. Nearly $100,- 
000 are being spent by Virginia shippers 
for counsel to present their interests. 
The other is the Boston rate case, open- 
ing in Boston the same day, and designed 
to equalize import and export freight 
rates at all Atlantic ports. 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association organized a statewide move- 
ment bringing into co-operation all the 
feed and flour dealers of the Old Domin- 
ion, who pooled their resources and lent 
their strength to a general statewide or- 
ganization to fight the provisions of the 
southeastern rate case, which would give 
North Carolina points, and points fur- 
ther south, a lower rate from producing 
territory than the rate to Norfolk. This 
would practically localize all the jobbing 
business in Virginia cities, and Norfolk 
and Richmond flour and feed dealers say 
they would be practically forced out of 
business. Virginia shippers will have 
two weeks in which to present their testi- 
mony. 

JoserpH A. Lestie. 


PITTSBURGH 
PirrspurcH, Pa., Sept. 30.—With wheat 
prices ascending and descending as good 
or bad news came from the Near East 
as to the probability of hostilities be- 
tween Turkey and Great Britain, prices 
of flour have fluctuated this week. On 
the whole, they stiffened somewhat, due 
principally to the fact that railroad 
transportation was in a bad way. 

While the larger bakers here are well 
fixed as far as flour stocks are concerned, 
their smaller competitors, whose needs 
are supplied at frequent intervals, are 
rather short. The situation, however, 
is not serious, and it is the opinion that 
there will not be any shortage of flour in 
Pittsburgh. 

Family trade is reported brisk, and the 
local chain stores are using the well- 
known nationally advertised brands of 
flour as leaders in their special sales. 

A feature of the week was the large 
number of representatives of northwest- 
ern and Kansas mills who called on bak- 
ers and other large consumers of flour 
here. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent $6.25@7.50 and hard winter 
$5.90@6.60, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.25@4.50, bulk; clears, $5.50@6, 
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cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; white rye $4.25 
@4.60, medium $3.75@4.25, dark $3.50 
@3.75. 

Millfeed was slow, and prices showed 
little or no change. Quotations: stand- 
ard middlings, $24.50@25; flour mid- 
dlings, $28@29; red dog, $34.50@35; 
spring wheat bran, $23.50@24.50; winter 
wheat bran, $24.50@25.50. 


NOTES 

The Hays Baking Co., Oil City, Pa., is 
adding a steam oven to its plant. 

The Hankey Baking Co. McKees 
Rocks, Pa., is planning to add two steam 
ovens to the six now operated. 

William Nicholas, of the Nicholas bak- 
ery, Homewood Avenue, Pittsburgh, is 
erecting a bakeshop and will install a 
steam oven. 

The Pennsylvania State Water Supply 
Commission has granted permission to 
the Highspire (Pa.) Flour Mills, Inc., to 
bridge Laurel Run. 

The Caplan Baking Co., Logan Street, 
Pittsburgh, is remodeling the oven used 
to bake matzoths, and will install two 
continuous baking ovens. 

Pennsylvania “44” seed wheat, ap- 
proved by county agents and the seed 
laboratory, state department of agricul- 
ture, is being sold at $2 bu, recleaned, 
f.o.b. at point of shipment. 

The Fishel Co., 233 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, baker and specialist in fancy 
cake baking, has purchased the building 
in which it has been a tenant for the 
past eight years. Mr. Fishel intends to 
make a number of alterations. 

The first meeting of the creditors of 
Antonoff Bros. & Co., Inc., will be held 
Oct. 10 at the office of Watson B. Adair, 
referee in bankruptcy, Pittsburgh. The 
firm operated a bakery on Spring Gar- 
den Avenue, Northside, Pittsburgh. The 
schedules filed show liabilities of $10,814 
and assets of $15,381. 

The stockholders of the Bayer Grocery 
Co. will hold a meeting at Huntingdon, 
Pa., on Oct. 14 to vote on a plan to 
increase the indebtedness of the company 
from nothing to $45,000, for the purpose 
of securing necessary funds to erect a 
new storeroom at Cumberland, Md., to 
replace the one burned Jan. 7. 

C. C. Larus. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Sept. 30.—Flour trade 
continued slow during the past week, and 
prices were about steady. Buying is in 
small lots since the recent advance in 

rains. Stocks are fair with most of the 
jobbers and dealers. They have sufficient 
to meet small-lot demand. 

Bran has advanced recently, due to 
flour mills’ output being limited on short 
running. Demand has increased, and 
stocks are reduced. Feeding is increas- 
ing generally, partly due to unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

Hominy feed made a slight advance 
this week on better demand. 

Cottonseed meal prices have been re- 
duced 50c ton by the mills. Stocks of 
meal and hulls are accumulating. Seven 
per cent meal is quoted at $34.50 ton. 
Merchants’ stocks are generally satisfac- 
tory. 

Hay receipts continue light, and prices 
are unchanged. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





. Italy—Crops 

Grain crops of Italy, as reported by the 

Ministry of Agriculture, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats’ Barley Rye 
1922.. 162,408 ..... 29,900 7,946 5,020 
1921.. 192,836 92,325 37,892 11,023 65,634 
1920.. 141,387 89,299 24,223 5,870 4,539 
1919.. 169,769 85,846 34,695 8,327 4,571 
1918.. 183,294 76,590 45,353 9,686 5,232 
1917.. 139,999 82,771 33,889 7,422 4,460 
1916.. 176,530 81,547 26,076 10,109 5,342 
1915.. 170,541 121,824 31,443 11,051 4,362 
1914.. 169,581 104,966 27,447 6,917 65326 
1913.. 214,772 108,388 43,469 10,803 5,58 
1912.. 165,720 98,668 28,306 8,403 65,28 
1911.. 192,395 93,680 40,973 10,882 6,29 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
1922... 11,454 3,707 1,189 539 284 
1921... 11,779 3,707 1,199 540 287 
1920... 11,290 3,710 1,159 494 282 
1919... 10,571 3,709 1,129 480 272 
1918... 10,788 3,558 1,211 478 270 


1917... 10,556 3,853 1,107 469 279 
1916... 11,679 3,918 1,102 596 285 
1915... 12,502 3,887 1,208 608 294 


1914... 11,785 3,844 1,213 610 303 
1913... 11,721 3,888 1,251 620 307 
1912... 11,751 3,938 1,254 604 305 
1911... 11,741 4,066 1,270 612 302 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CHINA’S WASTE LANDS AND FAMINES 


(Continued from page 42.) 


“Mr, Freeman,” he says, “argues that 
the super-elevation of the Yellow River 
through the delta plain, when viewed 
aright and properly utilized, is a great 
blessing instead of the source of China’s 
sorrow. His proposal is to install huge 
re-enforced concrete tubes, say twelve 
feet in diameter, at various favorable 
places through the dike, with good de- 
pendable sluices at the river end, and to 
draw off enough water to irrigate a tract 
four or five miles wide the whole length 
of the river’s two hundred mile course 
across the delta. Of course, this must 
be done with the utmost engineering skill, 
for the danger of ‘botching’ such a job 
is great. 

“For the control of the river itself, he 
suggests the same method recommended 
for the Kiangsu-Hwai River Project, 
whereby nature would do eighty per cent 
of the needed excavation. As applied to 
the Yellow River, whose inner dikes are 
from four to six miles apart, he would 
lay out a flood channel nearly midway 
on a series of straight courses ten or 
twenty miles in length; and after the 
preliminary side channels have been dug, 
the excavated material being used to 
form new dikes only a third of a mile 
apart, and these adequately re-enforced, 
he would turn in the river and let it 
do the rest. The ultimate result would 
be that the whole space between the new 
dike and the old inner dike would soon 
become silted up and form a new levee 
system composed of dikes from two to 
three miles thick, which could not pos- 
sibly become breached, and thus the 
whole region containing thousands of 
square miles and millions of inhabitants 
on both sides of the Yellow River could 
be made far safer than ever in the past, 
and at comparatively small expense.” 

China is practically without forests. 
Even the hills and untilled lands of the 
provinces of Shensi, Shansi, Shantung, 
Honan and Chihli are bare of vegeta- 
tion. In only four provinces are there 
any forests whatever, and these are not 
extensive. Such denudation has its di- 
rect bearing upon flood and famine. 
Forests have a tendency to change sur- 
face drainage into subsoil drainage. 
They would prevent the rapid erosion of 
hill soil in provinces like Shensi, and 
the consequent silting of river channels 
in the delta plains. 

Some regions of China were stripped 
of timber centuries ago, other have been 
victims of more recent exploitation. 
Since the establishment of the republic 
conservation policies have been an- 
nounced, and there has been a substan- 
tial beginning of reforestation work. 
Forestry as a government programme 
was inaugurated in 1916 by the minister 
of agriculture, through the creation of 
a special servicé. Provincial forestry 
services have been established in eight 
provinces, and their annual budgets 
reach a considerable total. In each of 
several provinces schools of forestry and 
agriculture are being developed under 
government auspices. In the past four 
or five years more than one thousand 
nurseries have been planted, and many 
millions of trees have been set out in ex- 
perimental areas. Arbor Day has be- 
come a national holiday and is well ob- 
served, 

Aside from a direct effect upon flood 
and drouth conditions, reforestation is 
expected to add tremendously to the 
general resources of the Chinese popula- 
tion, affording greater economic resist- 
ance with which to meet future disas- 
ters. The margin of livelihood through- 
out China is so small that two bad crop 
years, and sometimes even one, exhaust 
purchasing power. A year of adversity 
brings not only economic ruin but actual 
starvation, 

China is commonly understood to be 
a country of extremely dense popula- 
tion, This is true, however, only of cer- 
tain familiar portions. Aside from the 
alluvial coast regions and the fertile 
basins of the lower river valleys there 
are vast territories where the population 
is exceedingly sparse. The treeless hills 
of the northern and western provinces 
might not only be restored as timber 
and grazing lands, but irrigation projects 
would bring great areas under profitable 
cultivation. The Chinese have made a 


science of hillside tillage, but there is 
room for much further application of the 
art. 

Finally, there are the desert lands, 
which comprise about twenty per cent 
of China’s area, exclusive of Mongolia 
and Turkestan. Application of the dry- 
farming methods successfully used in 
America would bring under cultivation, 
it is believed, enough land to relieve very 
greatly the burden now imposed upon 
the most thickly populated agricultural 
districts. 

There is, of course, a characteristic 
aversion among the Chinese for migra- 
tion. This is evident even in such a 
pressing circumstance as famine. Peo- 
ple confronted with crop failure and 
starvation as a rule stay where they are 
rather than push out to regions of which 
they are ignorant. When hope is gone, 
the drouth-stricken farmer as a rule 
seems content to die where disaster has 
overtaken him. 

Behind this there is one of the spir- 
itual factors of China’s famine prob- 
lem, already mentioned. The Confucian 


idea of filial piety anchors John China- 
man to the ancestral acres. He stays as 
long as it is humanly possible. Only 
when a clan has finally and absolutely 
outgrown the capacity of the homestead 
to feed its many mouths is there a resort 
to the drastic expedient of migration, 
and a few younger sons are pushed out 
to new regions. Even then there is no 
final break in the family continuity, for 
every effort is made to bring back the 
emigrant’s body, when he dies, for burial 
in the home soil. 

Filial piety, which embodies the Chinese 
ancestor worship, puts a fatal emphasis 
upon this matter of burial, and it has 
led to an abuse that could scarcely have 
been foreseen by its originators. The in- 
tense economy of the Chinese farmer in 
the cultivation of his soil is one of the 
marvels of the Orient. Every inch of 
tillable land is made to grow its blade 
of vegetation, and even four or five; 
and yet, in the midst of all this admir- 
able husbandry there is a tremendous 
waste. Scattered over the open fields, 
in such a way as to make the old empire 
seem, as it has been so often called, one 
vast graveyard, are the burial mounds, 
and sometimes even the uncovered cof- 
fins, of the revered dead. 
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This aspect of the Chinese landscape 
is one of the first things that the travel- 
ler observes. There are no close-packed 
cemeteries, as in the Western World, 
with narrow lots and slender, compact 
slabs. The Chinese dead must lie in open 
fields, under mounds that vary from 
three or four to twenty or thirty feet 
high. Sometimes they are collected into 
a fairly close family group, but again 
they are scattered prodigally over culti- 
vated fields, in such a manner as to oc- 
cupy the maximum amount of tillable 
soil and interfere as greatly as possible 
with agricultural work. From a dis- 
tance these protuberances from the sur- 
face of a Chinese landscape often re- 
semble the skyline of a distant city, or 
from their number and shape a field of 
huge grain shocks. An occasional goat 
crops the thin grass growing upon these 
ancestral hillocks, otherwise they are of 
no practical account in feeding members 
of the family who have not yet reached 
the venerable estate of death. Trees 
sometimes inclose the tombs, and not in- 
frequently pretentious stone and mor- 
tar tombs relieve the general ghastly 
monotony. 

The economic waste to the Chinese 
people of these graves can scarcely be 
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computed. Fields in the more populous 
centers are often more than fifty per 
cent occupied by them. Indeed, it 
seems a particularly pat saying, to the 
observer, that the dead in China take 
up more room than the living. 

The Chinese are not oblivious of this 
economic extravagance. In fact, it was 
customary in the distant past for each 
new dynasty to make a clean sweep of 
such obstructions to agriculture by de- 
creeing that all graves interfering with 
husbandry should be leveled. So firmly 
fixed was the grave custom, however, 
that such a decree was accepted as the 
severest of oppression. The Manchus, 
being a conquering race, desirous of con- 
ciliating their subjects, avoided this 
measure, with the result that the ac- 
cumulation of graves today is greater 
and more costly in unproductive soil 
than ever before. 

The custom of returning bodies to the 
old homestead for burial has resulted in 
a curious practice of choosing a tem- 
porary resting place. This is the ex- 
planation of numerous uncovered cof- 
fins that are to be seen among the fields 
and along the highways. Frequently the 
hope of a return to the former home of 
the deceased is in vain, with the result 
that such coffins disintegrate where they 
lie. Sometimes the expectation of a re- 
turn is merely deferred, in which case, 
and provided also the deceased is of 
sufficient importance, the coffin is pro- 
tected by a brick inclosure with a pretty 
tiled roof. Sometimes the exposed cof- 
fin is thatched with straw. 

In most parts of China it is the cus- 
tom to restore the burial mounds period- 
ically, and there has been for centuries 
a Chinese Decoration Day. Once a year 
there are pious journeyings to family 
burial places, and sometimes long and 
arduous travels, to place upon the grave 
mounds flying streamers of paper af- 
fixed to small bamboo sticks. 

There is no logical process for choos- 
ing a burial place. The heterogeneous 
location of mounds and coffins is sugges- 
tive rather of some species of mental 
disorder. This may or may not be ac- 
cepted as true, according to one’s esti- 
mate of the Buddhist priesthood, one of 
whose common functions is the selec- 
tion of burial plots. In the performance 
of this duty they are governed by “wind 
and water” superstitions. A grave, for 
example, should not have a hollow near 
it. The wind would blow into the grave 
from that hollow and gradually disturb 
the bones and the coffin. In ten years 
they would be half turned over. In 
twenty years or so they might be entire- 
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Fields Overrun with Mounds Covering the Graves of the Dead 


ly turned over. In that case the poster- 
ity of the dead would suffer from some 
material necessity, perhaps a famine. 

The priest must have equal care with 
respect to water. If water flows past a 
certain point of the geomancer’s com- 
pass, it causes prosperity, if past an- 
other it results in poverty. To be more 
particular in detail, if the branching 
point of water be at the northeast, north- 
west, southeast or southwest points of 
the compass, it is possible that there 
may be prosperity for the deceased’s 
progeny; if it be at the east-northeast— 
but that is enough. 

Bound as they are to such supersti- 
tions, gven the Chinese hold the Buddhist 
priest who conducts a grave-hunting rite 
to be something of a lunatic. The word 
“wind” in Chinese, indeed, is similar in 
sound to one meaning lunatic. Never- 


theless the custom persists, and it is one 
of many that must perish before agri- 
culture can be brought to such a point as 
to defy the almost perennial threat of 
starvation. 

The location of a grave so as to pla- 
cate the spirit wool and insure pos- 
terity against supernatural animosity is 
only one phase of a popular mental proc- 
ess, the result of a vast accumulation of 
such superstitions, which has been and 
continues to be one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to China’s material progress. 
When the first railroads were built, there 
was a great outcry over the probable 
disturbance of the “wind and water” 
spirits. The first railroad, indeed, had 
to be torn up and transported to For- 
mosa, in order to accommodate the out- 
raged sensibilities of those powerful and 
fearful beings. Roads, telegraph lines, 











Rich Lands Encumbered with Souvenirs of Vanished Generations 





mine shafts, tall buildings, all sorts of 
foreign enterprises have been met by 
constant opposition from the Chinese 
masses upon the same _ superstitious 
grounds. 

This mental bondage, of course, is 
yielding, although it is from necessity a 
slow process. Along with it there is a 
corresponding tendency to accept new 
agricultural methods and appliances. 
The Chinese farmer is a hoary veteran 
at his vocation. He inherits the craft 
of forty centuries of ancestors, and the 
observer of his intensive cultivation finds 
it difficult to see where he can be in- 
structed. It is not in the fundamentals 
of agriculture, but in its modern science 
and machinery that he must go to school 
to the West. 

The Chinese government has shown its 
understanding of this in ambitious ef- 
forts to establish schools of agriculture. 
Experiment stations are busy at the 
task of improving varieties of plants 
and animals, and combating parasites 
and plant diseases. These are matters 
that are still beyond the knowledge of 
the Chinese farmer. Improved machin- 
ery of a suitable type is also needed to 
replace implements that differ little from 
those that probably were used forty cen 
turies ago. 

The dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, University of Nan 
king, has prepared a list of farm imple 
ments and tools which have market pos 
sibilities in China, classifying them into 
two classes, according to the nature oi 
the demand and the ease with which 
they may be sold. 

In the first class, that is of farm im- 
plements the sale of which seems to be 
hopeful as requiring a minimum amount 
of experience and investigation in adapt- 
ing the type for use over a wide terri- 
tory, the dean places the following: light 
walking plows, one handle, wood or iron 
beam, width five to ten inches; smoothing 
harrows, wood preferably or iron frames, 
one or two sections of twenty to twenty- 
five teeth each, lever and nonlever types; 
walking or horse cultivators, which would 
reduce the labor bill, the animals usual- 
ly remaining idle at present while the 
men are hoeing the crops; small spring 
tooth harrows and small disk harrows; 
small cotton gins, only about fifteen 
pounds of soil being ginned per man 
with the present native implements; 
wheel hoes and cultivators; irrigation 
pumps operated by animal power to re- 
place the expensive and clumsy ones 
that are ordinarily used in the northern 
provinces. 

In the second class are placed types of 
machinery which will require consider- 
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able experiment, including the following: 
small grain drills, for northern China; 
small spray pumps; farm carts or wag- 
ons, for northern China; hand carts, 
where roads are available; small hand 
shellers; small hand and animal power 
feed mills; small hand fodder cutters to 
replace the primitive implements now 
used; small threshing machines, the need 
for which is keenly felt; tread power or 
sweep power for making better use of 
idle animals in operating oil mills, irri- 
gation pumps and threshing machines; 
hand pumps for irrigation work and 
gardens to take the place of the primi- 
tive windlass; hand corn planters, adapt- 
ed also for planting beans. 

These are but details, of course, in 
what is a vast problem. They all have 
their bearing upon the task of leashing 
the terrible Chinese dragons of flood, 
drouth and famine. Great as has been 
the work of the Chinese themselves, 
throughout the centuries, in their strug- 
gle with unruly rivers, the battle has 
still to be fought anew. They have dem- 
onstrated their energy and engineering 
skill in a number of great works, but 
there is need of western science as well, 
particularly in suggesting remedial meas- 
ures. For further coping with drouth, 
the handmaiden of flood, China is lack- 
ing in the necessary meteorological data. 
There are no proper records of rainfall, 
river levels and rates of discharge. 
Finally there is the need, already out- 
lined, of general and special education 
tending toward the elimination of an- 
cient and- wasteful agricultural methods 
and the utilization of vast treeless and 
unwatered areas that might easily be 
made rich and fertile. 








WARRANTING MACHINERY 


Court Decision Deals with Buyer’s Rights 
Where Machinery Is Not as Repre- 
sented by the Seller 





A decision announced by the Kentucky 
court of appeals in the case of Shady 
Grove Milling Co. vs. Vaughn, 239 S.W. 
37, is more important in the rules laid 
down than in the amount of money in- 
volved in the litigation. 

Plaintiff sold defendant a Midget 
flouring mill for $1,800, taking notes for 
part of the price. When sued on the 
notes, defendant filed a counterclaim, 
asserting that the mill was sold under 
a warranty that, although it was second- 
hand, it would do everything that a new 
Midget mill would do. A jury allowed 
$200 on the counterclaim and defendant 
appealed, claiming that the allowance was 
insufficient. 

The evidence showed, the court states, 
“that the mill made fine, high quality 
flour, but that for some reason unknown 
to Vaughn, and apparently undiscover- 
able by experts whom Vaughn employed 
to examine the mill and make repairs, 
would not properly separate the flour 
from the bran, but left a large quantity 
of the heart of the wheat in the bran. 
‘ - He also expended about $300 in 
employing expert millwrights to examine 
and repair the mill. Failing in this, he 
bought and installed a middlings ma- 
chine, which not only brought the Midget 
mill up to standard on production of 
high class flour, but made it even better 
than the warranty on which he relies for 
recovery of damages in this action. He 
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A Typical Farm Landscape in Central China 


operated the mill several months before 
he installed the middlings machine.” 

Affirming the judgment of the lower 
court, the court of appeals said: “If the 
mill was defective, and would not pro- 
duce as many pounds of high grade flour 
from a bushel of wheat as a new Midget 
mill produced, the warranty, if made as 
contended by appellant, Vaughn, was 
broken, and the milling company was 
liable in damages to Vaughn. He had a 
right in his answer to set up his counter- 
claim for ‘such damages. 

“We think, however, that the measure 
of damages to which he was entitled did 
not include the loss which he incidentally 
suffered by reason of the mill making too 
much bran, nor can he have a recovery 
for the cost of the middlings machine, 
or the sums expended by him in employ- 
ing expert millwrights to correct the de- 
fects in the mill. The correct measure of 
damages is the difference between the 
flour mill in the condition in which it was 
delivered to him and its value in the 
condition in which it was warranted to be. 

“He chose by his conduct, as well as 
his counterclaim, to retain the mill and 
to sue for damages for breach of war- 
ranty. The defect in the mill which he 
charges to be a breach of the warranty 
is its failure.to produce as many pounds 
of high class flour per bushel of wheat 
as a new Midget mill would produce 
under like conditions and circumstances. 

“It therefore became a question of fact 
for the determination of the jury whether 
the mill as sold and delivered to appel- 
lant, Vaughn, was of less efficiency than 
it was warranted to be by the sellers, and, 





if so, of how much less value was the 
mill in the condition in which it was sold 
and delivered by the company to Vaughn 
than it would have been, had it been in 
the condition which it was represented 
and warranted to be by the sellers.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





A Chinese Newspaper Cartoonist’s Conception 
of China’s Bondage to Old Customs 
and Superstitions 
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Demand for spring wheat flour in On- 
tario and the eastern provinces holds at 
the better level noted a week ago. Most 
mills are now fairly well employed, espe- 
cially the large ones. Prices remain at 
former figures, and there is no present 
talk of any change. Best brands of 
spring wheat top patents are quoted in 
a jobbing way at $6.80 bbl, seconds at 
$6.30 and first clears at $6.10, jute, mixed 
car lots, delivered, Ontario and Quebec 
points, 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in poor 
demand, and mills are not doing much 
business. Good makes of 90 per cent pat- 
ents, in secondhand jute bags, are sell- 
ing at $4.35@4.40 bbl, car lots, delivered, 
and blended winters and springs at $5.60, 
in new bags, delivered. 

Demand for export is steady, but shows 
no great volume. The larger mills are 
mostly sold ahead for some weeks, and 
are holding for better prices. The war 
scare has not made as much improvement 
in demand as might have been expected. 
Top patent spring wheat flour is figuring 
more largely in the sale for export than 
ever before. For this grade 38s 6d has 
been paid by British importers, and sell- 
ers are now asking 39s. Export patents 
are selling at 35s 6d, and Ontario winters 
at 33s 6d@34s, All these prices are on 
«if. terms, per 280 lbs, jute, Glasgow, 
Liverpool or London, October seaboard 
loading. Canadian resellers are offering 
mills $4.60 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for spring 
wheat export patents, and $4.25@4.35 for 
winters, a reduction of 25c bbl in springs 
and 15c in winters. 


MILLFEED 


Mills are well sold ahead on bran, and 
the market is steady at $20 ton for this 
feed and $22 for shorts, in bags, mixed 
cars, delivered. Car lots are obtainable 
at $1@2 ton under mixed car prices. 


WHEAT 
Ontario winter wheat is coming on the 
market slowly. Farmers are not keen to 


sell at present prices. Car lot buyers 
have reduced their offers 4@5c, making 


their quotation 93@95c bu, shipping 
points. Western spring wheat is worth 
$1.07, for No. 1 northern, c.i.f., Bay 
ports, for delivery to Ontario mills. 


Mills are having difficulty in getting sup- 
plies, owing to scarcity of lake tonnage. 


CEREALS 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is moderately good, and mills are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
supplies of milling grades of oats. It is 
almost impossible at present to get sup- 
plies of western oats by lake route. Mill 
prices to the domestic trade for rolled 
oats range $2.90@3.05 per 90-lb bag, in 
mixed car lots, and for oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, $3.20@3.35. For export, rolled 
oats are quoted at 40s 6d per 280 lbs, 
ci.f., Glasgow, and oatmeal at 38s 6d. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for feeding grains is fairly 
active, while deliveries are still insuf- 
ficient to supply the needs of buyers. 
Oats show an advance for the week of 
2c or more, due largely to scarcity of 
milling grades. No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 37@41c bu, country points, accord- 
ing to freights; No. 3 barley, 55@58c; 
No. 2 rye, 62@67c; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats 45c, and No. 1 feed 42c, track, 
Fort William, for all-rail delivery to 
Ontario points; American corn, No. 2 


yellow, 71c bu, track, Bay ports; whole 
wheat screenings, $14.50 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate for flour space from Cana- 
dian ports for shipment in first half of 
October is 20c per 100 lbs, second half 
22c, and all November 25c, as against 
16c from American ports. Wherever 
possible, Canadian mills are taking ad- 
vantage of the lower American rate. 
Unfortunately, they are generally unable 
to get cars for such destinations, as the 
Canadian railways will not allow their 
rolling stock to cross the line. Railway 
men complain that whenever their cars 
reach American roads they never see 
them again. A large number of Cana- 
dian cars are now permanently resident 
in the United States. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Canadian trade statistics for 12 months 
ending Aug. 31 show a falling off in both 
imports and exports, compared with pre- 
vious 12 months. The decrease in im- 
ports amounted to nearly $229,000,000, 
and in exports to $233,000,000. The total 
imports for year were $732,391,000, and 
total exports $779,467,000. 

There was a marked decrease in im- 
ports from the United States, due to 
the new American tariff policy which 
cuts out Canadian goods from _ those 
markets. Canada was forced to curtail 
her purchases to a corresponding degree, 
and this has been so successfully done 
that exchange between the two countries 
is now at par. Formerly, Canada was 
the second best market the United States 
had for products of its manufacturing 
industries. On the other hand, Canadian 
trade with Great Britain increased al- 
most to the amount of shrinkage in Unit- 
ed States business. 


AMERICANS STILL BUYING 


Now that the new United States tariff 
is in effect there is an increasing interest 
on the part of American buyers in Cana- 
dian flour. Though the duty has been 
fixed at a high level, buyers in the east- 
ern states show an unexpected interest 
in Canadian goods and are seeking con- 
nections with Canadian milling com- 
panies with a view to business. They ex- 
press the opinion that, notwithstanding 
the enormous duty now in effect, there 
will be steady demand for Canadian 
spring wheat flour for mixing purposes. 


NOTES 


Ontario winter wheat millers are find- 
ing considerable inquiry for this grade 
of flour for shipment to points in west- 
ern Canada, where it is wanted for pastry 
purposes. 

F. L. M. Chaplin, partner in Chaplin 
Bros. & Co., grain merchants, Montreal, 
Que., has been in Toronto for some time 
devoting his attention to the affairs of 
his firm’s branch office in this city. 

Lewis Blaustein, Atlantic Flour Co., 
Baltimore, spent the last week end in 
Toronto. His family has been living 
here during the summer, and he himself 
has been here as much as the demands 
of his business in Baltimore would allow. 


Whatever the handling facilities with- 
in Canada may be, it is certain that de- 
liveries reported from the West this 
week exceed the demand from over-sea 
buyers for Canadian wheat for export. 
It is well known that such buyers are 
handicapped for want of financial facili- 
ties and their purchases are likely. to be 
restricted, no matter at what price or in 
what quantities Canadian wheat may be 
obtainable. 


Grain tonnage is in great demand on 
the lakes. The heavy movement of wheat 


to Fort William and Port Arthur has 
created a demand for vessels which own- 
ers are unable to supply. As a conse- 
quence, rates are advancing, and every 
possible steamer is being pressed into 
service. Six or more of the idle Canadian 
government boats are being put into 
commission on the Upper Lakes to han- 
dle grain. The rate now being asked for 
first half of November to Buffalo is 
5Y,¢ bu. 

D. A. Campbell, formerly of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has returned to 
Toronto from a six months’ stay in Eng- 
land, where he spent most of his time 
in resting and playing golf. Mr. Camp- 
bell gave up his connection with the 
Maple Leaf company before leaving Can- 
ada, and is not now associated with the 
milling business of this country. It is 
the hope of his friends that he will re- 
enter the trade in due course, and take 
his rightful place among Canadian mill- 
ers. He has an exceptional knowledge 
of the business, and exceptional gifts as 
a milling executive. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Sept. 30.—War talk 
from Europe has strengthened the de- 
mand from oversea for Canadian grain 
and flour within the last few days. Man- 
itoba wheat is in steady demand; the bids 
are right, and a big business is being 
done for immediate delivery. A fine 
business is being done in spring wheat 
flour for export, and the market prices 
remain unchanged. Car lots of first pat- 
ents are listed at $6.80 bbl, with broken 
lots at $6.30 and strong bakers at $6.10, 
all in jute, delivered, less 10c for spot 
cash, 

Winter wheat flour prices are steady, 
with a moderate demand. Broken lots 
are selling at $5.20@5.30 bbl, jute, de- 
livered, and patents at $5.50@5.60, in 
new cotton, delivered. Car lots of choice 
grades are quoted at $4.80@5, jute, de- 
livered. The market for white corn flour 
is good at $4.40@4.50 bbl, jute, delivered 
to the trade. Rolled oats are quiet at 
$2.90@3 per 90-lb bag. 

Demand for bran and other millfeeds 
is slightly better with the approach of 
colder weather, but prices are unchanged, 
with bran at $20 ton, shorts at $22 and 
middlings at $27, in bags, delivered. 

The big feature of the Montreal grain 
and flour trade is the annual rush of 
grain oversea. Over 70 ocean vessels are 
in the port, loading either total or partial 
cargoes of grain for English and conti- 
nental ports. This is equal to the record 
for last year. The export demand is 
largely for wheat, oats and corn. Some 
sales of western barley for October de- 
livery have also been made recently. The 
domestic grade trade has shared in the 
war scare advance, with Ontario oats 
and barley leading in volume of business. 

So great is the rush of business offer- 
ing on the lakes that six ships of the Ca- 
nadian government merchant marine that 
have been tied up for a year have been 
commissioned, and there is a likelihood 
of another half dozen being put at work 
again in a few days for the rest of the 
season. 

Receipts from the lakes and through 
the canal, by rail and water, during the 
past week were as follows: wheat, 2,098,- 
833 bus; corn, 924,385; oats, 358,717; 
barley, 70,172; flour, 131,886 sacks. Ex- 
ports: wheat, 3,209,441 bus; corn, 1,535,- 
919; oats, 329,644; barley, 149,652; flour, 
21,545 sacks. 

NOTES 

The Hon. James A. Robb, minister of 

trade and commerce in the federal gov- 


ernment, a partner in the milling firm 
of McDonald & Robb, of Huntingdon, 


Que., inspected the port of Quebec on 
Tuesday. 

J. R. Binning, manager of the Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., lines at Mont- 
real, is ill in the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital. 

Wellington Hays, a member of the 
Ontario legislature, and one of the prom- 
inent grain men of the province, was in 
Montreal on business this week. 

What is thought to be a record for 
wheat loading was established when the 
Clearpool took on 240,000 bus between 
7:30 a.m. and 6 p.m. She was ready for 
sea in about 12 hours after entering the 
port of Montreal. 

J. H. McKeown, of McKeown’s, Ltd., 
confectioners and bakers, and C. H. Mc- 
Lean and Mrs. McLean, of the St. Law- 
rence Sugar Refineries, Ltd., returned on 
Sept. 30 from a trip across Canada with 
the Montreal Board of Trade. The 
party went as far as Prince Rupert, and 
was gone one month. 

Bernard McNally, for many years 
secretary-treasurer of the St. Lawrence 
Sugar Refinery, Ltd., Montreal, died in 
Vancouver, B. C., on Sept. 23 while on 
the Montreal Board of Trade centenary 
trip across Canada. He left Montreal 
with the big party on Sept. 1; while on 
the boat returning to Vancouver from 
Victoria he was seized with a sudden at- 
tack of indigestion, and death followed 
in St. Paul’s Hospital from heart failure. 

Bradstreet’s weekly grain report says: 
“Travellers on the road state that buy- 
ers are purchasing more liberally, which 
they attribute to the good crops through- 
out the country giving them more con- 
fidence in the future. The heavy grain 
movement is depressing grain prices. 
American and French buyers were in the 
market during the past few days looking 
for round lots. Exporters say that the 
greatest difficulty in marketing our large 
crop is the poor financial condition of 
Europe. There is a better demand for 
Canadian flour for export from foreign 
buyers. Ocean freight space was en- 
gaged by Canadian exporters through 
the United States during the past week.” 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Sept. 30.—Local 
millers report a continuance of a brisk 
business in flour. No changes have taken 
effect during the week, but the uncer- 
tainty of the wheat market is likely to 
show its influence on flour any time. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70 and first clears 
at $5, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car‘Yot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


Pasturage throughout western Canada 
being excellent, the domestic demand for 
millfeeds is curtailed. Trade generally 
is very quiet. Prices remain same as a 
week ago. Quotations: bran $17 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, and shorts $19, in 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

The Winnipeg market was irregular this 
week, sensitive and nervous over the un- 
rest prevailing in eastern Europe, the 
tonnage situation, the heavy inspections 
and big movement which is seriously 
threatening to tie up the railroads, ele- 
vators ont all other grain moving facili- 
ties of the West. While the heavy re- 
ceipts have a tendency for lower figures, 
war news influences an advance. The 
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following table shows the were prices 
of No. 1 northern for the week: 


co Futures—— 

Cash Oct. Nov. 

— ee reer re 97% 97 97% 

Sept. Eee 97 % 97% 97% 

Gent. OF wanscoer 97% 96% 97% 

Sept. 28 ...-++++. 96% 96 96 % 
Sept. 29 ....-+-+. 97 4 96% 97 

Sept. 80 ....-++++ 97% 98% 98% 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

On account of the congestion and the 
apparent inability to secure tonnage, 
sales are chiefly to fill old orders, ex- 
porters claiming it to be impossible to 
enter into contracts, which, with the 
growing holding attitude of the farmer, 
is keeping trading very light. Inspec- 
tions for the week averaged 1,753 cars 
per day, as against 1,397 a week ago, and 
736 last year. 

OATMEAL 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
dull and listless. No changes in prices 
are recorded. Quotations: good brand 
of rolled oats $2.50 in 80-lb cotton bags, 
and oatmeal $3.05 in 98-lb cotton bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and barley are in good demand, 
but stocks are light. However, offerings 
are increasing daily and there is every 
indication of a good development in 
these markets as soon as stocks have ac- 
cumulated. Until there is an improve- 
ment in the. tonnage situation, new busi- 
ness is practically impossible. Demand 
for rye has fallen off considerably, while 
there is scarcely any flaxseed changing 
hands. During the week oats lost 1c, 
barley 54%c, rye %c and flaxseed Yc. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
43%4c¢ bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 52%4c; rye, 661,c; flaxseed, $1.91,— 
in store, Fort William. 


JESSIE AUDREY CRERAR 

Jessie Audrey Crerar, the little eight- 
year-old daughter of the Hon. T. A. and 
Mrs. Crerar, passed away on Sept. 26 
at the family residence in Winnipeg. 
The funeral took place Thursday after- 
noon, interment being made in Elmwood 
cemetery. At the wish of the family only 
a few personal friends and business asso- 
ciates of Mr. Crerar were present. 

The white coffin, enshrined in pink and 
white roses, lilies and evergreens, tokens 
from friends and playmates of the little 
girl, was borne from the house by A. B. 
Hudson, C. Rice-Jones, J. R. Murray 
and G. F,. Chipman, officials of the Unit- 
ed Grain Growers, and other business as- 
sociates of Mr. Crerar followed the cor- 
tege to the cemetery and attended the 
service there. The service at the family 
residence was attended only by Mr. and 
Mrs. Crerar and daughter, Dorothy, Mrs. 
Hamilton, of Solsgirth, and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Finch, of Kenora. 

Many messages full of sympathy have 
reached Winnipeg. The Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King telegraphed, other wires 
ein received from the capital and New 

ork, 


LAKE SHIPPERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Lake Ship- 
pers’ Clearance Association, Winnipeg, 
was held on Sept. 26. There was a rec- 
ord attendance of members. Capel Tilt, 
president, drew special attention to the 
carefully prepared table showing the 
amount of grain handled by the associa- 
tion from the time it was organized in 
a up to the end of the crop year of 

In 1921 the association handled by ves- 
sel and rail 270,000,000 bus grain, 73,000,- 
000 more than were handled in 1920, 142,- 
000,000 more than the handlings of 1919 
and nearly 200,000,000 more than during 
the first year of the assoviation’s opera- 
tions. 

The total of 270,000,000 bus shipped by 
the association from Fort William and 
Port Arthur is over double the quantity 
loaded from Chicago, treble the amount 
loaded out of Duluth in the same period, 
and approximately 70,000,000 bus in ex- 
cess of Chicago, Duluth and Superior 
combined. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Capel Tilt; vice presi- 
dent, Harry Swartz; secretary, S. T. 
Smith; treasurer, Alvin K. Godfrey. Di- 
rectors: C. C. Field, F. J. Anderson and 
R. M. Wolvin. 

NOTES 


Creditors of the Anglo-Canadian Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, are being notified to 








file their claims with liquidators on or 
before Oct. 18. 

A. S. Thurber, grain broker, Moose 
Jaw, Sask., has been convicted on a 
charge of obtaining documents of title 
to grain by false pretenses. 

Sir John Willison, president, accom- 
panied by other officials of the Canadian 
Colonization Association, was on_ the 
trading floor of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, Friday morning, looking over the 
facilities for marketing the increased 
stocks which their development work will 
entail. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. this 
week put a temporary restriction on 
1,000 cars of grain trom the prairie 
provinces, to be forwarded over its lines, 
to relieve the congestion at terminals. 
Wheat has been accumulating in such 
huge quantities recently that the facili- 
ties for handling are insufficient to meet 
the emergency. 

It is now clear that the further move- 
ment of grain from country points in 
western Canada will be governed entire- 
ly by the rate at which lake terminals are 
able to return empty cars for reloading. 
Western railways are able to load and 
deliver cars faster than terminals can 
take care of them; consequently, there 
must be a reduction in the movement of 
grain eastward until this balances the 
flow of empties westward. 

This week’s experience has shown that 
weight of deliveries is not always the 
deciding factor in fixing prices of west- 
ern Canadian grain. In spite of a move- 
ment unprecedented in history there has 
been no serious break in the market for 
wheat, and at times it has shown consid- 
erable strength. This fact should im- 
press farmers who hitherto have main- 
tained that whenever deliveries are heavy 
the grain men combine to put the price 
down. 

Ten thousand sheep will be fed on 
screenings this year at Fort William and 
Westport by R. C. Harvey, of Leth- 
bridge, Alta. He fed 7,000 at these 
points last year, and found what had 
been regarded as a drug on the market 
could be profitable. Of this lot 4,000 
were sold for shipment to New York, 
and the remainder found a ready sale 
on the Toronto market. The first 10,000 
for Westport will pass through Winni- 
peg in the second week of October. 
Starting two months earlier than last 
year, Mr. Harvey expects to finish these 
for January market. He will then put 
in another 10,000 to reach the market for 
the Easter trade. 

The new attachment for threshing ma- 
chines, whereby all weeds are cleaned 
from wheat as it is being threshed, was 
successfully demonstrated at the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College this week. The 
attachment was made on a new 32 Case 
separator. The model has been loaned 
to the Manitoba government by the 
United States government for a short 
time. Robert J. Black, the inventor of 
the machine for the United States gov- 
ernment, was in Winnipeg for the dem- 
onstration. Judging from the large at- 
tendance a keen interest was shown by 
grain men, threshing machine men, en- 
gineers and the agricultural press. W. J. 
Stevens, field crop expert of the Alberta 
government, was also a spectator. 

Canadian grain shippers are complain- 
ing bitterly of the extortionate rates be- 
ing charged by Canadian lake lines on 
grain from Fort William to eastern Ca- 
nadian ports. Four Canadian lines have 
monopolized this business, as American 
boats are not allowed to do a coasting 
trade in Canada. As a consequence the 
owners of these shipping lines are main- 
taining rates considerably greater than 
those available to Buffalo and other 
American points. Complaint has been 
made to the department of trade and 
commerce at Ottawa, and it is under- 
stood the minister is now investigating. 
The Hon. James A. Robb is himself in 
private life in the grain and milling busi- 
ness, and it ought not to take him long to 
find out what justice there may be in 
this complaint- and how to apply the 


remedy. 
L. E. Gray. 





The Chinese government has ordered 
that the grain research bureau attached 
to the ministry of the interior should be 
abolished. 
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Flour market conditions during the 
week just closed were little changed from 
the preceding two weeks, the principal 
feature being the congestion on railroad 
lines entering this city. This has caused 
a heavy draft on spot stocks, by reason 
of which they have been reduced to 
rather a low level. 

In view of this phase of the situation 
several large distributing factors have 
sent representatives to Buffalo and other 
points for the purpose of getting in mo- 
tion some of the flour that is being held 
on sidings. If this effort brings about 
any substantial result it should improve 
the whole situation, not only because it 
will relieve the pressure on spot flour, 
reducing the premium at which it is now 
held, but because it will put buyers in a 
better humor for booking more flour. 
Present indications are that the freight 
situation is improving. 

Generally speaking, flour business was 
dull, and so far as can be learned nothing 
but small lots were purchased, and not 
many of these. 

In the export market, however, there 
was a fairly active demand, resulting in 
some rather satisfactory sales, the prin- 
cipal demand seeming to be for winter 
straights and low grades, but about all 
of the business on other grades has gone 
to Canada because of the Canadian mill- 
ers’ ability to offer at much more at- 
tractive prices than can American millers. 
One sale of 4,000 tons of Canadian flour 
was reported as made to Finland. The 
relative volume of export and domestic 
business can be gauged by the fact that 
of arrivals of one day, the largest for 
some time, approximating 132,000 sacks, 
about 34,000 were for domestic use and 
the remainder for export. 

The unsettled European situation has 
unquestionably had a serious effect on 
the wheat market, and this, of course, is 
reflected in the flour market, and is keep- 
ing the whole trade very nervous. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $7.75@ 
8.50; standard patent, $6.50@7; first 
clears, ‘$5.25@6; soft winter straights, $5 
@5.40; hard winter straights, $5.75@6.25; 
first clears, $4.90@5.50; rye, $4.75@5.25, 
—all in jute. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS INCREASE 


The recently reported decrease in busi- 
ness with Canada ought to be interesting 
reading for those who have been respon- 
sible for the recent tariff wall which has 
been erected between that country and 
the United States. 

The decrease in trade with this country 
amounts to approximately $331,000,000, 
whereas Canadian trade with Great Brit- 
ain showed a net gain of $5,000,000 of 
exports to that country over imports from 
Great Britain into Canada. Unquestion- 
ably a good portion of this gain is made 
up of flour which has been sold to Great 
Britain and other European countries, 
taking the place of the American flour 
previously shipped to Europe. 

If the tariff makers care to study the 
situation they will see that the 30c per bu 
duty they have placed on wheat is bring- 
ing in practically no revenue, and the 
business of the American flour exporter 
has practically all been bagged by Cana- 
dian millers, not altogether because they 
make better flour, but because their pres- 
ent wheat situation permits them to offer 
it at prices more attractive than Ameri- 
can exporters can make. 

Many people in the trade, not thor- 
oughly convinced before, have come to be- 


lieve that equalization of the American 
and Canadian wheat markets would have 
been brought about much more quickly 
by a much lower wheat tariff, or none 
at all, and unquestionably on this basis 
the American miller and American ex- 
porter would have been in a much better 
position, because they would then have 
been able to compete successfully with 
Canadian millers and exporters. 


FREIGHT LOADINGS HEAVY 


The railroads reported that for the 
week ending Sept. 16 there were more 
cars loaded than in any other week since 
Oct. 29, 1921, the total loadings amount- 
ing to 945,519 cars, an increase of 93,367 
over the same week last year, and of 
113,175 over the preceding week. 

The loading of grain and grain prod- 
ucts amounted to 52,090 cars, or 4,358 in 
excess of the week before, which is of 
particular interest to those at big flour 
distributing terminals. 


FREIGHT EMBARGOES DECLARED 


As a result of the failure of agree- 
ment between the Erie Railroad manage- 
ment and its striking shopmen, that road 
issued a notice of embargo to become 
effective at midnight on Sept. 29. This 
was immediately followed by a similar 
notice issued by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, but these embargoes 
apply only to westbound freight. It 
seems it was necessary to issue these 
because of the immense foreign imports 
brought in prior to the new tariff laws 
becoming effective, in order to escape the 
higher duty they impose. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR BANKERS 


Among the various forms of entertain- 
ment provided for the bankers who will 
attend the forty-eighth annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association in 
New York from Oct. 2 to Oct. 6, will be 
a series of receptions aboard the big 
passenger liners which come to this port. 

Among the lines which so far have sig- 
nified their intention to have a part in 
this feature of the programme are the 
following: White Star Line, to hold a 
reception for about 7,000 aboard the 
world’s largest liner, the Majestic, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 4. The Cunard Line 
will entertain about the same number on 
board the Aquitania. ‘“he United States 
Line wiii throw open the dining rooms of 
its ships for a buffet luncheon. Other 
companies expected to join in the recep- 
tion, of which definite plans are not yet 
announced, are the Munson Line, the 
United American Line and the United 
Fruit Co. 

NOTES 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 

more, was in New York on Sept. 28. 


A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., Buffalo, was in New 
York for a few days this week. 

W. McFealy Smith, formerly connected 
with Rufus MeCosh in the flour broker- 
age business in Philadelphia, has recent- 
ly taken a position with Ansel S. Leo, 
New York flour broker. 

A new firm, under the name of Brink- 
ley-Evans Leverich Co., composed of Mr. 
Brinkley-Evans and Henry Leverich, 
started business here recently. Both men 
are well known in the trade, Mr. Leverich 
having been connected with the Hall- 
Baker Grain Co. since 1898. The con- 
cern intends doing a general grain and 
forwarding business. _ 

The New York Produce Exchange Golf 
Club annual tournament held on Sept. 
28 resulted as follows: First prize, A. 
Houtman, with a score of 73; second, 
E. F. Siney, of W. P. Tanner-Gross & 
Co., Inc., 76; third, R. Guilles, 77; fourth, 
J. H. Redding, 78; fifth, R. F. Murray, 
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79. The kicker’s prize went to J. N. 
Claybrook, New York representative of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., and the Barber 
memorial cup was won by E. J. Barber, 
with a total final score of 150 for the 
36 holes. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 30.—Flour buyers 
here seem to have lost all interest in the 
market this week. The advance in wheat, 
followed by a marking up of values by 
millers, resulted in a decided falling off 
in demand for all grades. Salesmen state 
that the market is back in the old rut, 
with few sales. Other New England 
cities report a slow demand, with buyers 
only meeting most pressing needs. 

There seems to be no shortage of flour 
at this and other New England points, 
as buyers have operated up to the pres- 
ent time steadily. They have been get- 
ting their purchases without unnecessary 
delay, shipments getting through fairly 
well. No one seems to be particularly 
anxious as to the future, feeling that 
there will be no difficulty in getting all 
the flour required, and at a satisfactory 
price. ‘This tendency to hold back from 
actual buying has been more pronounced 
during the past week. 

Arrivals of flour in this market dur- 
ing September were about 110,000 bbls, 
compared with 113,000 a year ago. The 
past week’s receipts were 23,700 bbls, 
compared with 23,900 last year. 

Standard spring patents are quoted at 
$6.75 for Minneapolis brands. Special 
short patents range $7.75@8.15. Hard 
winter wheat patents are a shade lower 
at $5.90@7.15, short patents being quoted 
at the outside range. Soft winter wheat 
flours are easier. Patents are quoted in 
the range of $5.90@6.90, straights at 
$5.35@6.25 and clears at $5@5.50. 

Rye flours took a drop of 25c during 
the week, with a slow demand. Choice 
white patents are now offered freely at 
$4.50@4.75 bbl. 

Oatmeal shows an advance over last 
week, with a much better demand. Corn 
meal firmly held, but quiet. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Sept. 30.—Flour was 
barely steady this week, yet some good 
sales of springs and hard and soft win- 
ters were made at quotations and a lit- 
tle under. Buyers were in no special 
need of anything, being well stocked at 
low prices, but they couldn’t resist the 
temptation of adding to their holdings. 
Unlike the trade elsewhere, local dealers 
think well of flour around present fig- 
ures and are going to keep plenty of it 
on hand for emergencies. ‘They don’t 
want to get in the fix that New York is 
in if they can possibly avoid it, and they 
think they can. The feature of the week 
was the decline in cash wheat at Minne- 
apolis. 

Springs were wabbly and more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $6.75 
@7; standard patents, $6.25@6.50,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
A fair business was done in both short 
and standard stock within the range of 
quotations, though all mills did not fully 
follow the decline in cash wheat. There 
was some unsatisfied demand for first 
clear, the kind that excels in buoyancy 
and elasticity. 

Hard winters were unsettled and more 
salable, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $6.50@6.75; straights, 
@6.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more 
in wood, 5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c 
less in bulk. Trading was good in both 
short and standard stock, principally at 
quotations but in a few instances at 
slight concessions. The delay of ship- 
ments in transit was generally com- 
plained of, some buyers daiming to have 
stuff out since July. 

Soft winters were steady and quiet, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.65 
@5.90; near-by straights, $4.75@5,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. Top patent found a few takers 
at $5.65@5.90, cotton, though some mills 
were asking $6 and over. Near-by 


straight brought up to $4.75, bulk, for 
a good one, while fly-cut offerings were 
more numerous but not wanted except 
at concessions, some of them going at 
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$4.50 in secondhand cottons or less, ac- 
cording to general quality and condition. 

City mills continued to run full time, 
but reported domestic demand less ac- 
tive and export trade actually slow. 
They made no change ia their prices of 
either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 61,098 
bbls; destined for export, 40,485. 


NOTES 


Range of prices on southern wheat 
for the week, 60c@$1.101,. 

Of the 268,000 bus wheat received here 
this week, 246,000 are destined for ex- 
port. 

A. H. Etzler, retired miller of Thur- 
mont, Md., has sold his mill to A. W. 
Ecker, who will operate it as the Thur- 
mont flour mill. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Sept. 30, 1922, 698,248 bus; 
year ago, 434,271. Range of prices this 
week, 70@80c; last year, 55@60c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 814c under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 614c under 
last week and 814c under last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Sept. 30, 984,618 bus; same period 
last year, 850,314. Range of prices this 
week, 60c@$1.101,; last year, 97¢@$1.19. 

Exports from here this week included 
7,613 bbls flour and 869,798 bus grain— 
136,000 wheat, 120,000 corn, 20,000 oats, 
552,856 rye, 16,667 barley and 24,275 
malt. 

While No. 3 red winter wheat is still 
bringing within 5c of No. 2 red winter in 
the local market, No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, ended the week at 114,c under No. 
2 red winter, garlicky. 

W. H. Smith, for 19 years a flour in- 
spector of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, but now with W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., was here today and said that 
his company was sure to locate in Bal- 
timore. 

Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, millers, Westminster, Md., is 
advising the farmers of his section to 
seed no wheat this fall, because of fly 
infection, believing this to be the most 
effective means of eradicating the evil. 

J. M. Dempster, southeastern repre- 
sentative Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
who had been here for some days, left 
for Philadelphia to join Franklin Ed- 
wards, president of the company, who 
was on a flying trip east, and due to be 
home by the end of the week. 


The Western Maryland Railway and 
the Port Development Commission have 
about reached an agreement regarding 
the construction.and lease of a $4,000,000 
freight terminal and warehouse at the 
foot of McComas Street, Baltimore. It 
is said the contract will call for a 1,200- 
foot pier and a 20-year lease. 


The bursting of a 40-inch water main 
at Commerce and Lombard streets last 
Monday evening, hurling workmen 10 
feet in the air, raising the street bed sev- 
eral feet and flooding the neighborhood, 
caused considerable damage to the Inter- 
national Co., bakers’ specialties, whose 
loss was reported at approximately 
$4,000. 


Maryland millers in town this week 
were Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & 
Sponseller, Westminster; A. R. Selby, 
secretary and manager Liberty Milling 
Co., Germantown; H. A. Kline, presi- 
dent Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy, and president Malko Mill- 
ing & Lighting Co., Hampstead, and A. 
W. Ecker, new owner Thurmont (Md.) 
Flour Mill. 


Morris Schapiro and Harry M. Blinn, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., oper- 
ating the Patapsco Flouring Mills, have 
returned from a trip which included 
stops at Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and Winnipeg. They were gone about 
10 days and were impressed with the 
bearish sentiment prevailing everywhere, 
especially across the border. 


A special meeting of the executive 
board of the Maryland Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, this week, arranged for attendance 
at the fall meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, Cumberland, Md., Oct. 10. 
A delegation of 30 Baltimore bakers and 
allied tradesmen will go from here over 








the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in a spe- 
cial Pullman car, leaving Camden Sta- 
tion Monday night, Oct. 9, at 10:50. 

Visitors of the week were B. F. Young, 
treasurer and sales manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; H. J. BeBout, vice president and 
general manager Loudonville (Ohio) 
Mill & Grain Co; Frank E. Alstrin, of 
Stein, Alstrin & Co., grain, Chicago; R. 
W. Good, representing Park & Pollard, 
millers, Boston and Buffalo; P. C. Sayles, 
of Smith-Sayles Grain Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Vernon M. Green, of the Green- 
Mish Co., flour, grain and feed. 

E. N. oe ig entomologist for the state 
of Maryland, is reported as saying that 
an almost unprecedented infestation of 
the Angoumois grain moth, commonly 


‘known as the fly weevil, is in the stored 


wheat in practically all sections of the 
state, causing heavy losses to farmers 
and greatly inconveniencing millers. It 
is further stated that much of the grain 
being received by the mills throughout 
the state is in very bad condition as a 
result of damage by the moth. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., Sept. 30.—The trade 
here refuses’ to get excited about the 
Near East war. It would not be fair to 
say that the war cloud has not had some 
effect, but it has not started a buying 
campaign. Similarly, the trade refuses 
to take the present wheat prices seriously 
and, despite their advance, it is still look- 
ing for bargain flour. 

It may be, however, that inability to 
get flour already contracted, due to the 
congested railroad traffic, is largely re- 
sponsible for the apparent unconcern of 
the trade. Certainly, there appears to be 
little use of piling up orders with no one 
able to promise actual delivery. 

The real interest centers around arriv- 
als of wheat from Buffalo and the West, 
and deliveries, in turn, of flour to eastern 
markets. Some of the mills here have 
run but little better than half time, and 
the prospect is that they will be shut 
down part of next week for lack of grain. 
Millers appealing to the New York Cen- 
tral here get no satisfaction beyond the 
plain statement that there is a shortage of 
cars and no prospect of an immediate 
improvement. 

However, there has been a fair volume 
of sales, largely for forward delivery. 
Some mills have shaded prices a little, 
despite the grain advance, but in reality 
it is the nominal, not the real, price that 
has been cut. Clears should be about the 
first to reflect jingo talk, but these barely 
more than sustain the levels of a week 
ago. Going quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $7.55@7.65 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.30@ 
8.40; bakers patent, $7.15@7.25, eotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$7.90@8, cotton 98’s, mostly local; first 
clears, $5.85@6.35, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6; low grade, $4@4.25, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been fair inquiry for soft 
wheat flour, with some sales. With mills 
for the most part sold ahead, sales have 
been for late October or November ship- 
ment. Farmers are inclined to hold back 
wheat, taking their cue from the war talk. 
Under such conditions, mills are covering 
all sales of flour with grain. There is 
little change in prices, although some 
mills are inclined to advance them slight- 
ly. Established brands of winter straights 
are offered at $5.40@5.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $5.50@6. 

There has been a little business in both 
entire wheat and graham. Prices steady, 
with the former quoted at $6.80@7 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, and graham 
at $5@5.10, same basis. 

Rye millers are having their troubles in 
getting grain from Michigan. A car 
started on Aug. 24 is still on the way. 
However, shipments have filtered through 
sufficient to meet urgent demands. There 
has been some business this week, and 
mills are sold ahead for about 30 days. 
Best white brands are quoted at $5.20@ 
5.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands are flat, with light of- 
fered at $6.50. 

Feed prices are still slanting up, with 
some mills sold weeks ahead. Bran is at 
least $1 above previous quotations, and 
middlings have jumped $1@1.50. Here 
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are the current prices, with mills inclined 
to ask more rather than less: spring bran, 
$27.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$25@27; winter bran, $25@27, sacked, 
mostly local, small lots; spring middlings, 
standard $29.50, flour $31.50, both sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $27@28, sacked, 
small lots; winter middlings, $27@2s, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed in better 
demand, and offered at $24 ton, sacked, 
mostly small lots. Western feed strony, 
jobbers here having difficulty in getting 
shipment through Buffalo, and trips to 
that city to speed things up are common. 
Ground oats are offered at $34 ton, and 
corn meal at $31, both bulk, delivered. 
Corn meal, table quality, higher at $2( 
2.50 per 100 lbs, small lots mostly. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
TRI WEG vcccscevsceccevey 7,400 40) 
EME WOO oocceececcwvicies 8,800 4 


Of this week’s total, 5,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Dollar wheat here is directly respon- 
sible for a smaller acreage of winter 
wheat sown this fall than in any season, 
probably, since before the war. 

The Genesee River has furnished more 
power for the first eight months of the 
year than for any similar period since it 
was harnessed by the first miller here 
back in 1797. 

Wheat growers did their seeding in the 
latter half of September, instead of the 
first half. Repeated checks show that the 
Hessian fly does little damage to wheat 
sown after Sept. 20. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpuia, Pa., Sept. 30.—Trade in 
flour during the past week was quiet, and 
the market was without important 
change. Demand was chiefly for spot 
goods, of which there were not much 
offering. Difficulty is experienced in 
getting stock forward, delays in trans- 
portation making deliveries uncertain. 


NOTES 


Under the new tariff act the title of 
surveyor of the port has been changed 
to controller of customs. 

John Lynch, flour broker, has recov- 
ered from his recent severe illmess, and 
is again attending to business. 

Joseph E. Haase, veteran gate tender 
of the Commercial Exchange, was pre- 
sented with a handsome bouquet of flow- 
ers ogee in honor of his eighty-third 
birthday. 

Among visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were James F. Bell, 
vice president, and F. G. Atkinson, direc- 
tor, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
and B. F. Young, of the Lyons (Kansas) 
Milling Co. 

The executive committee of the Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau has 
confirmed the appointment of W. A. 
Reed as manager. He formerly was 
traffic and marine manager for the Union 
Petroleum Co. 

J. Fred deHart, a customs broker and 
for 26 years connected with the firm of 
E. H. Bailey & Co., died on Monday at 
his home in Lansdowne. He was born 
in this city, and was widely known i 
business circles. His widow and one son 
survive him. 

The directors of the Philadelphia Mari- 
time Exchange have authorized a sub- 
scription of $1,000 toward the mainte- 
nance of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau. The board also consic- 
ered the advisability of revising the mari- 
time rules, so far as they relate to the 
loading and discharge of vessels at this 
port. 

A district office of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will open here on 
Oct. 2, in the Witherspoon Building, 
Juniper and Walnut streets, under the 
management of Leonard B. Gary, who 
has been manager of the New England 
district of the bureau, and was for two 
years a trade commissioner in England. 

Because of the threatened boycott of 
Shipping Board ships by Dutch flour 
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chants, the Black Diamond Steamship 
Co. operating from Philadelphia and 
other Atlantic ports to Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, has eliminated the clause in 
the new Hague bill of lading for ocean 
carriers providing for the limitation of 
liability of the carrier for delays in- 
curred by lost cargo. 

Samus. S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Sept. 30.—As a rule, 
mills are so clogged up with orders that 
new orders are not being run after, al- 
though quite a fair business has been done 
ina small way. Buyers having any quan- 
tity of flour coming are urging shipment, 
and it takes some explaining to satisfy 
them concerning the traffic situation here 
at present, as detailed in another column. 

Prices had narrowed down, about 20c 

being taken off the top price of best 
patents, and 15c from clears. There is no 
apparent reason for this decline in first 
and second clears, as they are wanted, 
particularly the latter. Rye flour was 
fairly steady, with a better inquiry for all 
rrades. 
. A little better business is reported by 
the local retail trade, and the mills are 
all quoting $7.25 in paper 24’s for the 
finest family patent. There are others 
offered for less. 

Kansas mill agents here are doing a 
little, but prices are very uncertain, with 
some advance late in the week. They are 
more busy trying to get old bookings 
shipped than trying for, new business. 
The range was about the same as a week 
ago, short patent $6.25@7, and standard 
patent $5.50@6.50, Buffalo rate points. 
Nothing doing in Canadian flour. 

Millfeeds were firm, the only change 
being an advance of $1 in mixed feed. 
Demand was light, but with the mills 
oversold and running slowly there is little 
obtainable for immediate shipment, and 
that only in mixed cars with flour. Job- 
hers having feed coming to them are hold- 
ing on, believing prices will go higher as 
soon as the stuff gets scarce, which is not 
unlikely if the car shortage continues. 
Pastures are still green, but — | frosts 
must be expected at any time, and every- 
thing seems to favor the bull side of 
feeds. 

Considerable business has been done in 
Canadian feed at about $1 or less under 
domestic quotations, and today there were 
offerings at 50c less, or $23 for bran and 
$24 for middlings. This feed is coming 
over the river all right, and it is said 
some of the cars are moved to destina- 
tion points, after arriving on this side, 
without much delay. 

Corn meal coarse feed firmer, and de- 
mand continues fairly active. White hom- 
iny feed is firm, and yellow held higher, 
the mills having no trouble in cleaning 
up. Gluten feed quiet and unchanged. 
Cottonseed meal easier, although demand 
is reported good. Oil meal mills here are 
sold out, but quoting $44 for October 
shipment, while there are offerings from 
resellers at $43. Old buckwheat was of- 
fered at $1.10, and new, October ship- 
ment, at $1.75@1.85, with no trading in 
either position. 

Rolled oats firm, with a good demand. 
Little inquiry for reground oat hulls, and 
offerings light on spot. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This WOO is csi bw Scseess 113,628 68 
Last WR i: mins adecddas 115,650 69 
FOO? G00 iiss dnwiicov's +s 158,800 95 
TWO VOOR OO. ccckk cece 120,260 72 
Three years ago........... 172,140 103 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 5,- 
900,000 bus, compared with 3,200,000 a 
year ago and 1,287,000 in 1920. 

Benjamin W. Appleton, president of 
the Thornton & Chester Milling Co., has 
returned from a six months’ visit to Eu- 
rope. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
this week declared dividends of 1% per 
cent on the preferred and $1.25 per share 
on the common stock. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 7,256,000 bus, of which 5,120,- 
000 were wheat, 3,349,000 coming from 
Canada. A year ago the receipts were 
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8,715,000 bus grain, 5,057,000 being wheat, 
and 2,080,000 from Canada. 

Shipments of grain to Montreal from 
Buffalo elevators this week were: 1,060,- 
000 bus wheat and 106,300 bus corn. A 
year ago, shipments were 314,500 bus 
wheat and 325,000 bus corn. 

Men continue to ship on the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association vessels, and owners are 
not regarding the threatened strike as 
serious, although they have asked that 
the docks be protected by police. 


At the annual meeting this week of the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., the following 
officers were elected: J. A. Walter, presi- 
dent and treasurer; John McBride, first 
vice president and superintendent; Eliza- 
beth Walter, second vice president; Wil- 
liam J. J. Moore, secretary. The work 
of remodeling the Banner mill, leased 
by the J. A. Walter Milling Co., is going 
on, but will not be completed until late 
next month. 

E. BAnGasser. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Oct. 2.—The milling 
situation did not change much during the 
past week. Demand continues slow, with 
business booked mostly for small lots. 
With wheat so unsettled the trade has 
confidence in present prices. The big 
buyers appear to have their present needs 
cared for. Shipping directions on old 
bookings are coming forward fairly well, 
and mills have had no traffic difficulty. 

The durum mill reported a fair volume 
of business, with the trade disposed to 
cover both immediate and distant re- 
quirements at the prevailing market, 
though looking for lower quotations. 
Mill prices were inclined to easiness. 

The rye mill got some eastern orders 
last week, the first business of any ac- 
count done in that quarter for a long 
time. Home trade was restricted to small 
lots for established consumptive require- 
ments. 

There was a good demand for bran and 
middlings, but mills had little or none 
to offer. They were working off old con- 
tracts, and making deliveries as fast as 
possible. Prices tended easier all around. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Se SE naeecccueesyvsws 28,875 78 
rer er re eee 37,370 101 
; 2 carceeeeereree co 12,145 33 
BDWO FOREN BHO occvcesecsase 14,610 38 


NOTES 


Elevator X of the Great Northern sys- 
tem, Superior, Wis., has been made regu- 
lar under Duluth Board of Trade rules. 


Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, left Sunday 
night for Sioux Falls, S. D., to attend a 
rate hearing. 

A. T. Master and E. J. Pierce, Minne- 
apolis, and P. G. Corcoran, Duluth, were 
elected members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade last week. 

Visitors on ’change last week were C. 
M. Harrington, B. V. Loosemore, F. A. 
Hallet, H. E. Keuhn, W. R. Vye, E. S. 
Ferguson, W. H. Gooch, Minneapolis, and 
John J. Murphy, Milwaukee. 

The passing out of the September con- 
tract caused little interest, and was with- 
out any appreciable effect as a market 
factor. Outstanding contracts had been 
well cleaned up, which accounted for the 
quiet termination. 

A press dispatch from St. Paul last 
week announced that E. King Staples, of 
Duluth, has been appointed by Governor 
Preus to the Minnesota State Board of 
Grain Appeals here, to succeed the late 
Louis Hanson.. Mr. Staples has been a 
prober for the Peavy Elevator Co., and 
is the son of S. F. Staples, superintendent 
of the Globe Elevator Co. 


The cash spring wheat market lacks 
buyers. Few cars today were taken, and 
the bulk had to be carried over unsold. 
At the close only the No. 1 dark on track 
and to arrive were closed. Transporta- 
tion difficulties are responsible for this 
condition. Eastern demand has fallen 
away in durum and weakened the under- 
tone, on account of a scarcity of vessel 
space. Mills pick up the choice stuff, and 
elevators are caring for the rest of the 
offerings, though at reduced basis for 
some of the grades. 

F. G, Carson. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 30.—Great 
business enterprises and institutions are 
bidding almost any price for responsible 
wabaed brainpower. High executive 
ability never commanded so large a re- 
ward as Wall Street today is willing to 
pay. A thorough search is now being 
made for men who know how to shoulder 
responsibility and come through 100 per 
cent successful. 

Some of the large banks and institu- 
tions in 1920 and 1921 learned to their 
sorrow the folly of putting immature 
men into places of large responsibility. 
Whenever this has been done the result 
has been unsatisfactory, but never more 
so than in the various instances last year 
when some of the great banks of Wall 
Street tried the experiment of sending 
well-educated young men to foreign 
fields. Almost heartrending losses have 
been taken by some of these institutions, 
and it is evident that the net result of 
these mistakes has been most unfor- 
tunate. 

Some large consolidations will be an- 
nounced later on if no more serious com- 
plications develop abroad and things go 
well at home. General trade in the Unit- 
ed States is surely on the increase, and 
altogether it may be said that a splendid 
volume of business is being done at some 
centers. At others the story is less satis- 
factory, as buyers are holding back and 
will not enter into operations which in- 
volve large future risks. 

Most manufacturers and merchants 
these days await large orders before con- 
tracting for quantities of merchandise on 
their own account. This conservatism is 
natural, perhaps, after the unfortunate 
experience of last year, when very seri- 
ous losses were taken by those who had 
contracted for large stocks of merchan- 
dise which almost immediately declined 
in price and were finally sold consider- 
ably below the cost of production. 

Advance orders received by some in- 
dustries show that there is a large po- 
tential business almost in sight if the 
foreign situation clears up satisfactorily 
and no further serious labor disturbances 
are encountered. There never has been 
a time when it was more necessary to 
plan carefully for the future, as the dif- 
ficulties of handling large business opera- 
tions these days are very great. 


DIMINISHING FOREIGN TRADE 


Important changes are taking place in 
the country’s foreign trade situation, and 
may be said to forecast the early return 
to something like a normal basis. Official 
figures covering foreign trade in August 
disclosed a margin of exports over im- 
ports of only $31,000,000, which is the 
smallest reported in any month since 
September, 1914. Exports in August 
were also the smallest since last Feb- 
ruary. 

The $20,000,000 increase shown in 
August imports over the previous month 
was explainable in large measure by the 
hurrying of foreign shipments to the 
United States, caused by the proposed 
enactment of a new tariff law. This in- 
crease, however, was all the more remark- 
able when it is considered that most of 
the exports were based on price valua- 
tions probably 25 per cent below those 
now in force. 

The foreign trade situation therefore 
is worth watching from now on by all 
intelligent business men who desire to 
gain a groad view of world activities. 
There are excellent reasons for believing 
that the foreign inquiry for American 
merchandise and produce will increase in 
various ways, provided, of course, it is 
possible to avoid distressing complica- 
tions in European finance resulting from 
the Turkish situation. 

Unless all signs fail, the country will 
enjoy a remarkable business before long. 
On this point a Wall Street expert said: 





“Europe is in a mess again, and no one 
can tell what the outcome of the Turkish 
negotiations will be, but the outlook for 
business here is certainly more reassur- 
ing than it was a few weeks ago, when 
the fuel industry was’ tied up and the 
railroads were confronted with a serious 
labor strike. It must be remembered, 
however, that the United States is still 
largely an agricultural country, and that 
in years when great crops have been pro- 
duced it has been usually free from dis- 
tressing complications. 

“There is no doubt, however, that it 
will require a higher type of business 
ability to push through great industrial 
operations without loss. The country is 
doing an immense business in some sec- 
tions, but the improvement has not been 
uniform, and it is clear that there are 
very difficult problems to solve in connec- 
tion with the reparations question and 
the ability of our people to prevent the 
deluging of the American markets with 
the production of cheap foreign labor. 
There is no telling what further meas- 
ures must be taken to protect our for- 
eign trade, and it is too early to tell just 
what will come from the movement un- 
der way to build up American industry 
and make it healthier and stronger than 
it ever was before. There are many 
hopeful signs, however, which indicate 
that the country will make a very good 
showing during the next six months, al- 
ways providing that no more unfortunate 
complications develop abroad.” 





RAILROADS LOWER EXPORT RATE 
Seatrie, Wasn., Oct. 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway will establish export rates 
7c per 100 lbs less than domestic rates, 
with milling-in-transit privileges, effec- 
tive Oct. 9, on wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts originating at Montana points west 
of Lavina to Seattle and Tacoma. Rates 
will apply to foreign countries, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. The Great North- 
ern announces that it will meet the rates. 
The Northern Pacific so far is noncom- 
mittal. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
tJ. RURORERL LEP Ere 40,150 84.7 
EOS WEG «ccc cv ccesevcseecs 42,363 89 
ee Se ow scecvsestcceves 42,500 89 
TWO YORTS AGO ..cccccseses 20,470 46 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 568 19 28 10 
ee 574 19 69 ese 
Grain Growers .. 701 84 54 see 
Fort William .... 521 22 108 17 
Th. Ey Mo sescecsce 1,045 127 159 25 
North Western .. 595 37 78 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 758 19 132 10 
Cee, GES Seccce 387 20 43 33 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,418 50 16 15 


Private elevators. 3,252 219 223 36 








TORE c-cwcssese 9,817 577 911 146 
We BP 66 6-000 13,001 2,009 1,248 1,213 
Receipts ........ 12,953 365 905 7 
Lake shipments... 13,300 +40 734 bie 
Rail shipments... 334 89 80 oes 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 135 Wea iG. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern. .3,823 No. 2 C. W...... 36 
No. 2 northern.. 820 No. 3 C. W...... 120 
No. 3 northern.. 461 Ex. 1 feed ..... 14 
SD cincasndue eS ee 40 
we ©] ovsbecoaece Sy, MG 5 oh 00 0.06% 44 
ES Veascuees 58 Special bin ..... 25 
eee Sra 147 
ee 305 Private ........ 219 
ae 6 —— 
Special bin ..... 303 Wee 0.0 sv ive 647 
ee 1,269 
| ROARS 3,252 

- | eee ere 10,627 
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The mills report very .little new busi- 
ness worked during the week, either for 
domestic markets or export. The heavy 
grinding of the last 60 days for shipment 
to China and Hongkong has taken care 
of most of the previous oriental book- 
ings, and as the oriental call has almost 
completely subsided, mill operations will 
be much lighter in October, unless de- 
mand should revive from the Orient or 
some other source, of which there is, un- 
fortunately, no immediate promise. 

The continuation of high prices for Pa- 
cific wheats, caused by the demand from 
short export interests in the face of a 
small crop, threatens a period of slack 
business for Pacific flour. This situation, 
however, may be relieved to some extent 
as far as the export flour trade is con- 
cerned, if the railroads grant the pend- 
ing application of Pacific northwestern 
millers for a lower export rate with mill- 
ing-in-transit privileges for Montana 
wheat. The railroads have had this mat- 
ter under consideration for some time, 
and there are reasons for believing that 
a decision will be reached by the carriers, 
one way or the other, in the near future. 

Exports to the United Kingdom are 
very light, bids being 2s 6d@3s per 280-Ilb 
sack below the asking prices of most of 
the mills. 

Small lot sales prevail in coast mar- 
kets. A few of the largest bakers are 
booked several months ahead, but the 
smaller bakers and distributors of family 
flour are on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7@7.85 bbl; Montana, $6.40@6.75; 
Washington, made from Dakota wheat, 


$6.90; Washington, made from Montana, 


wheat, $6.40. 

Washington bakers patent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $6.40 bbi; blue-stem family pat- 
ent, basis 49's, $6.80@6.90; pastry flour, 
basis 98's, $5.25. 

The millfeed market is somewhat firm- 
er. Washington mill-run is quoted to 
jobbers at $24 ton in mixed cars. There 
is very little Montana feed on spot or 
offered for October shipment. For No- 
vember shipment, Montana mixed feed is 
quoted at $21.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week 34,639 66 





Last week 33,334 63 
Year ago 27,270 52 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,591 35 
Three years ago.... 52,800 39,170 74 
Four years ago..... 46,800 25,441 54 
Five years ago..... 40,800 11,246 39 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

THIS WOOK cco ceces 57,000 37,200 65 

BAG WOO .ccccccs 57,000 46,589 82 

BOGE GOD ccsccives 57,000 50,920 89 

Two years ago..... 57,000 21,783 38 

Three years ago.... 57,000 47,122 82 

Four years ago..... 57,000 32,960 57 

Five years ago..... 57,000 30,275 53 
NOTES 


Rains have been quite general this week 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, and 
soil conditions are favorable for seeding 
in most sections. 

The 400-bbI mill and the elevator of the 
Idaho Falls (Idaho) Mill & Elevator Co. 
burned Sept. 26. The properties are a 


total loss. Insurance, $80,000 in millers’ 
mutual companies. 


Choice Montana dark northern spring 
wheat is quoted here at $1.23@1.24 bu; 
choice dark hard winter, $1.14; choice 
Washington blue-stem, $1.30@1.32, Octo- 
ber shipment; club, $1.14. 

August Schwachheim, president Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
has been in Seattle for several days. He 
states that the Montana crop is quite 
spotted as to strength, and that Minne- 
apolis mills are buying a good deal of 
the high gluten wheat. 

R. H. Countiss’ docket 2,717 contains 
proposals to equalize eastbound and west- 
bound rates for cereal products and rates 
on cooked and uncooked products, and to 
establish two scales of rates, a higher 
scale for low minimum weights and a 
lower scale for high minimum weights. 

Western carriers have asked the North 
Pacific Coast Freight Bureau to consider 
the cancellation of the estimated weights 
for flour contained in Pacific northwest- 
ern tariffs and to substitute the weight 
agreements in force with the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau in west- 
ern trunk line territory. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
will intervene in the case of the Cream 
of Wheat Co. against 51 railroads, to be 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Minneapolis, Oct. 9, in which 
case the complainant asks that the same 
rates be granted for farina and cracked 
wheat as for flour. Other cereal manu- 
facturers have intervened in this case, 
asking for the flour rate on practically 
all cereals from F and G territory to the 
Pacific Northwest. The North Pacific 
Millers’ Association will ask that, if the 
interveners’ request be granted, the same 
rates be granted eastbound. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Sept. 30.—The 
flour market is featureless, and little, if 
any, changed from last week. The trade 
generally is somewhat bearish, and the 
advances in wheat this week have had 
little influence in encouraging jobbers and 
bakers to anticipate their requirements. 
Trade with small lot buyers continues 
fairly active, with here and there some 
contract business reported. 

Mill prices are unchanged, with here 
and there reports of prices being shaded 
in an effort to work business. Dakota 
standard patent, $7.75 bbl; Dakota clear, 
$6.65; Montana standard patent, $7; 
Montana clear, $5.90; Dakota and Mon- 
tana fancy patent, 35c over standard pat- 
ent; Kansas standard, $6.90; Kansas 
fancy, $7.80; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade, $6.60@6.80; cut-off, $5.50 
@5.75,—98’s, cotton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

With the exception of slightly firmer 
prices being named by eastern mills, the 
feed market is unchanged at $25.50 ton 
for eastern red bran and mixed feed, $27 
@28 for northern white bran and mill- 
run, and $38@38.50 for low grade flour, 
delivered, San Francisco. There is a 
moderate interest at these prices, with 
sufficient offerings to care for all re- 
quirements. 

NOTES 

A loaf of bread made with Globe Grain 
& Milling Co.’s Globe A-1 flour has re- 
ceived the highest award at the California 
state fair. This is the third consecutive 
year that Globe A-1 has been victorious. 

Henry Neinikow, of the Labor Bu- 
reau, Inc., a national workers’ organiza- 
tion, has explained to the members of the 
San Francisco Vigilante Committee a 
plan for a $100,000 co-operative baking 
plant with an output of 75,000. loaves of 
bread per day. Ever since the consoli- 
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dation of the four big San Francisco bak- 
eries, with the threat of higher prices, 
the Vigilante Committee, co-operating 
with the Housewives’ League, has been 
conducting an investigation of conditions. 
Neinikow said that the workers are pre- 
pared to finance a co-operative bakery, 
but that they want clubwomen to take 
stock in it at $10 per share. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los AnoELEs, Cav., Sept. 30.—The price 
of family flour was advanced 20c bbl on 
Sept. 23. 

NOTES 

Due to the order of the Union Pacific 
Railroad that no cars should be given to 
any concerns except for potato loading, 
there is considerable delay in wheat and 
flour shipments from points in Idaho. 


F. M. Couch has been appointed man- 
ager for Blake, Moffit & Towne, at Los 
Angeles, to succeed the late E. H. Grep- 
pin. The new manager has been with this 
company for 15 years, is a former presi- 
dent of the Credit Men’s Association, and 
was a national director up to last June. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Sept. 30.—Increased 
movement of wheat, prices that remained 
almost unchanged for seven days, and 
excellent threshing conditions were the 
interesting features since last Saturday 
to millers and grain dealers. All mills 
are operating in Utah and _ southern 
Idaho, most of them at capacity. 

Wheat prices showed only nominal 
changes, the quotations today for grain, 
with transit billing paid to Ogden, being: 
Utah winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 84 
@94c bu; Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft 
white 66@76c, No. 1 hard white 62@82c; 
Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard 84 
@94c, No. 1 hard 79@89c, No. 2 soft 
white 69@89c, No. 2 hard white 84@94c; 
Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark 
northern, 84@99c; Idaho white feed 
oats, 38-lb, bulk, $1.68@1.78 per 100 lbs; 
eastern corn, No. 2 yellow $1.36@1.38, 
No. 2 mixed $1.34@1.36. 

NOTES 

Ogden’s “See Your City” campaign, 
Sunday and Monday will be featured by 
an automobile trip taking over an hour 
to see improvements made during the 
past year. Several hundred people are 
expected to make the journey. Visits 
will be made to the Globe, Sperry, Hol- 
ley and West Ogden flour mills during 
the trip. 

Civic clubs of Provo, Payson, Spring- 
ville and Spanish Fork have passed reso- 
lutions asking the union of the Central 
Pacific and Southern Pacific lines, orders 
for the divorcement of which were -re- 
cently given by the supreme court. They 
ask the grouping of these two railroads 
under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion plan. 

Consolidation of the First National 
and Utah National banks as the First 
and Utah National Banks, together with 
the Ogden Savings Bank and the savings 
department of the Utah National as the 
First and Utah Savings Bank, was ef- 
fected this afternoon at the close of 
banking hours. The two banks will oc- 
cupy the Utah National Bank Building, 
which has been remodeled. The com- 
bined capital and surplus of the banks is 
$1,000,000, with deposits of approximate- 


ly $7,000,000. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 


Great Fats, Mont., Sept. 30.—Mon- 
tana millers report that the new wheat 
is coming to their plants in a satisfactory 
flow, and that railroad facilities have 
been adequate to meet substantially all 
requirements. There have been occa- 
sional reports of delays in handling cars 
from some elevators, but they have not 
been numerous. 

Milling activity is almost back to nor- 
mal. Although millers do not claim any 
unusual activity in the trade, they say 
that their output finds steady demand. 
Local prices, based as they are on changes 
in the wheat market, have offered little 
interest in recent weeks, because of the 
narrow limits of their movement since 
elevator wheat prices settled below $1. 
Current quotations: patent flour $7 bbl 
and first clear $5.50, in 98-lb cottons, 
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terms. 
NOTES 

Fancy dark hard spring wheat brought 
88c, fancy dark hard winter 78c, and 
amber durum of the federal grade 64¢ at 
local elevators, taking a 42c freight rate 
to Minneapolis from Montana territory, 
on Friday. , 

John McVay, formerly with the Mon- 
tana Branch of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers’ Association, has left that or- 
ganization and is now representing the 
Devreaux commission interests in this 
state. Mr. McVay still has his headquar- 
ters in Lewistown. 

According to a statement by E. Kk. 
Bowman, chairman of the state board of 
hail insurance commissioners, Montana 
will this year pay approximately $105,000 
to the farmers for losses. About one 
third of this sum represents cases of 
total loss. The state is financing the pay 
ment of the vouchers, the warrants of the 
hail insurance board being purchased by 
the state land board. 

In the Producer, the official publication 
of the Northwest Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, it is stated that an advance of 
$1,000,000 has been made to the Montana 
branch of the association by a group of 
San Francisco banks, the financing being 
handled through the Mercantile Trust 
Co., of San Francisco. The immediate 
negotiations looking to the loan were 
made by A. T. Matthews, of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., who transacted the busi- 
ness at Lewistown, Mont., headquarters 
of the Montana branch. The association 
has thus secured $2,500,000 for financing 
the Montana crop this year, $1,500,000 
having been advanced by the War 
Finance Corporation. 

Joun A. Curry. 





RUSSIA’S TRADE POLICY 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 30.—The fol- 
lowing extract from a report of the re- 
cent Soviet conference in Moscow on 
foreign trade, published in the Soviet 
official organ, has been received by the 
tariff division’ of the Department of 
Commerce: 

“Foreign trade will now be regulated 
not merely by the exercise of monopoly, 
but also by the customs duties. We 
shall impose high duties on goods we are 
not in need of, and low ones on goods 
we require. In our future tariffs we shall 
allow the import of foodstuffs duty free, 
and shall place prohibitive tariffs on 
luxury articles; the same applies to 
goods which we manufacture in Russia 
(chemicals, textiles, and leather goods), 
the duties on which will be almost pro- 
hibitive. Our imports customs tariffs 
will be essentially protective. 

“The customs policy will not be the 
same on the European and the Asiatic 
frontiers. The Asiatic people and trade 
are oppressed by European capitalists, 
and are not in a position to compete 
with Europe, and, therefore, the cus- 
toms tariffs on the Asiatic frontiers will 
be far lower than on the European. Of 
course, all duties will be subject to re- 
adjustment. The principle of giving cus- 
toms preference to raw and partially 
manufactured materials, so as to encour- 
age home industry, will be applied.” 


JoHN MARRINAN. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ MEETING 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 30.—Bakers from 
the six New England states will gather 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., on Oct. 2 and 3, for the annual 
convention of the New England Bakers’ 


Association. Practically all the leading 
baking companies in New England will 
be represented. It is expected that 800) 


delegates will be in attendance. 

Many matters of interest to the indus- 
try will be discussed. So large and im- 
portant does the convention promise to 
be that a number of leading bakers from 
other eastern, southern and_ western 
states will be in attendance. 

Starting with a business meeting on 
Oct. 2, the convention will end with « 
banquet on Tuesday night, presided over 
by Victor A. Friend, of Melrose, Mass., 
with Senator Lodge as one of the speak- 
ers. During the two days the delegates 
will enjoy a varied programme of enter- 
tainment. 

Louis W. DePass. 


f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $21.50 
ton and standard middlings $23, same 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ......-+. $6.45 @6.70 $8.00@8.25 
Bakers patent ........ 6.20@6.45 7.75@8.00 
First clear, jute ...... 5.20@5.45 6.25@6.50 
Second clear, jute . 3.70@3.95 4.50@4.90 
No, 2 semolina ......-. 5.65@5.90 6.75 @7.00 
Durum patent ........- 5.40@5.65 6.45@6.70 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.60; No. 2 straight, $4.30; No. 3 
dark, $3.45; No. 5 dark, $5; No. 8 rye, $3.85. 

WHEAT—There has been a let-up in east- 
ern demand, and business is restricted in 
that quarter on account of embargoes and 
transportation conditions. The spring fu- 
tures closed nominally firmer, with durum 
moderately lower. The cash basis in some 
instances was revised downward under heavy 
offerings. Holders did not carry much of 
anything over from day to day. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat on track, 
in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern———————, 
0. No. 2 No. 3 
116% @128% 110% @119% 108% @116% 
109% @121% 103% @113% 103% @111% 
108% @119% 104% @111% 985% @107% 
108% @119% 104% @111% 100% @108% 
108% @119% 104% @111% 98% @106% 
108% @117% 104% @111% 98% @106% 
109% @118% 106% @113% 98%@107% 
-——Amber durum——," -—Durum—, 
Sept. No. 1 " No.1 No.2 
4 103 @107 101 @106 92 90 
98% @103% 89% 87% 
98% @103% 89% 87% 
96% @101% 87 85% 
96% @101% 86% 84% 
29. 98% @102% 96%@101% 86% 84% 
30. 99% @103% 97% @102% 87% 85% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 





5. 100% @104% 
26. 100% @104% 
27. 98% @102% 
28. 98% @102% 





Corn Oats Rye 
Sept. 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
23...ce2 BOF 33% @34% 69% 47@59 
33% @34 67% 47@58 
33% @34%4 67% 46@58 
33% @34% 67 46 @58 
34% @34% 66% 46@58 
33% @34% 66% 46@58 
34% @34% 66% 46@59 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
Spring—— -———Durum———,, 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
23... 105% 105% 105% 91 89% 89% 87% 
25... 103% 108% 103% 88% 87 87% 85% 
26... 104% 104% 104% 88% 86% 87% 85% 
27... 104% 104% 104% 88% 86% 875% 85% 
28... 1045 104% 104% 88% 86% 87% 85% 
29... 104% 104% 104% 87% 86% 87% 85% 
106% 106% 106% 88% 87% 88 86% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
_ Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Srping .... 996 700 639 568 705 206 
Durum ....2,517 738 1,884 2,256 1,789 1,893 
Winter .... 65 280 23 =... « 388 





~_ 











Totals ..3,578 1,718 2,546 2,824 2,882 2,099 
COPR 066082 211 286 oe 60 487 oe 
GEM wssite 143 24 230 163 710 2 
RYO cecesae 1,795 284 431 2,080 5388 6553 

Bonded... 13 es ee 0 os “s 
Barley .... 304 103 239 261 281 231 

Bonded... 7 5 ee 


Flaxseed .. 227 50 196 103 118 32 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


COPE) . dckas 541 486 os ee oe +. 
OOM vosave 869*5,179 1,394 2 .. +. 
eee 2,512 921 421 15 oe os 
Barley .... 591 490 347 24 35 1 


Flaxseed .. 334 978 1,169 oe 15 3 
_ *546,000 bus afloat not included in above 
figure. 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 30, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000's omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk n} 
1, 2 nor § 1,085 305 614 493 162 31 
All other 
spring ..1,381 879 602 236 187 76 
1,2amad 
1,2 dur §1,207 485 574 529 100 225 
All other 
durum ..3,208 1,943 1,504 1,063 272 274 
Winter eses 160 128 15 16 147 11 
Mixed .... oe 23 120 750 316 812 


Totals ..7,031 3,708 3,429 3,097 1,184 1,429 


FLAXSEED 


Stop-loss orders caused general liquidation 
and a drastic price reduction, The Septem- 
ber contract closed quietly. Broadness in 
the October and more distant deliveries has 


been conspicuous of late, with expectations 
of still further improvement. Final quota- 
tions showed a range of declines against Sept. 
23 of 3%c in December down to 13%c for the 
September. Good cash demand took care 
of all offerings, with the close on No. 1, 
track or to arrive, based on October price 
to lc over. 


—Close——_,, 
Opening Oct. 1 
Sept. 25 High Low Sept. 30 1921 


Sept. .$2.30 $2.30 coeeee 
Oct. .. 2.28 2.28 2.21 1.91 
Nov. .. 2.25 2.26 2.19 2.21 1.93% 
Dec, .. 2.18 2.18 2.12% 2.16% 1.93 


$2.21 2.22 
9 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


ee or $6.35 @7.10 
SE ND on covndbece recesses 6.05 @6.40 
a Pee cee 5.25 @5.60 
REE GEM Sie etc cscevccussucess 4.10@5.10 
| SPT 6.50@6.75 
TEARGRS GtFRIGRE 2.0 cccscccccvcses 6.10@6.40 
BRO TOU, WILE occ ccvsccvcccene 4.65 @4.85 
eye BOUT, StTOIRt 2... cccccccess 4.30@4.50 
Bee TOUR, GRE 5 vce cccccescvecs 3.50@4.2 
Core ROwr, 166 IOS occccccssvcvess 1.70@1.75 
COPrm BORE, 100 IBS 2.00. ceccccccces 1.65 @1.70 
Core Grete, 200 IBS 2. cccccseccses 1.65 @1.70 


MILLFEED—Steady to easier. Receipts, 
3,626 tons; last year, 3,903; shipments, 5,698 
tons; last year, 5,480. Spring bran declined 
$1 ton; middlings unchanged to 50c ton low- 
er. Winter bran unchanged at premium of 
$1.50 ton over spring. Rye feed up 50c; 
hominy feed, 25@50c. Meal and gluten feed 
nominally firmer. Offers generally limited, 
but demand less urgent. Standard bran, $20 
@21; winter bran, $21.50@22.50; standard 
fine middlings, $22@22.50; flour middlings, 
$23.50@25.50; red dog, $29.50@32.50; rye 
feed, $19.50@20; hominy feed, $27.50; re- 
ground oat feed, $8@8.50; old process oil 
meal, $43.50; cottonseed meal, $39.50@44.50; 
gluten feed, $31.85,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 75 
cars; last week, 82; last year, 93. Millers 
and shippers in market; offerings light. 
Basis reduced. No. 1 fancy dark Dakota 
northern, 16@20c over Minneapolis Decem- 
ber price; ordinary 10@14c over; ordinary 
northern spring discounted 5@10c; No. 1 
hard winter lc over September; No. 1 red 
winter, lc over. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.16@1.26, No. 2 $1.12@1.24, No. 3 
$1.08@1.20; No. 1 red winter $1.11@1.12, No. 
2 $1.10%@1.11%, No. 3 $1.09@1.10; No. 1 
hard winter $1.11%@1.12, No. 2 $1.10%@ 
1.11, No. 3 $1.09% @1.10; No. 1 mixed $1.07% 
@1.19, No. 2 $1.05% @1.17, No. 3 $1.04@1.14. 

RYE—Declined 1%c. Receipts, 30 cars; 
last week, 43; last year, 24. Good shipping 
and milling demand; offerings light. Basis 
steady, No. 2 at December price. No. 1 
closed at 70%c; No. 2, 70%c; No. 3, 68% @ 
69%c; No. 4, 67@68%c. 

CORN—Advanced %@%c. Receipts, 374 
cars; last week, 377; last year, 581. Offerings 
fair and chiefly applied on sales to arrive. 
Good demand from shippers and local indus- 
tries. Basis firmer; No. 2 white and mixed, 
4%c over December price; No. 2 yellow, 54c 
over. ‘No. 2 white closed at 64c; No, 2 yel- 
low, 64%c; No. 2 mixed, 64c. 

OATS—Closed unchanged. Receipts, 240 
cars; last week, 218; last year, 242. Shippers 
and cereal mills buying moderately; offer- 
ings light. Basis reduced, No. 3 white spot 
quotable at December price to 1%c over, ac- 
cording to weight. No. 3 white closed at 
37% @39'%e. 

BARLEY—Closed firm. 
last week, 143; last year, 128. Industries and 
shippers buying, and demand good. Choice 
scarce and strongly held. Market active. 
Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quot- 
able at 65@67c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 
62@65c; light weight, 40@43-lb test, 58 @62c; 
feed, 57@60c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
91,150 31,150 26,600 





Receipts, 143 cars; 


Flour, bbls... 36,540 





Wheat, bus.. 99,400 125,625 114,481 249,240 
Corn, bus.... 553,520 813,675 294,499 355,816 
Oats, bus.... 507,600 516,060 294,925 504,233 
Barley, bus.. 205,400 191,580 109,217 53,400 
Rye, bus..... 41,450 33,360 26,870 65,662 
Feed, tons... 3,626 3,903 5,698 5,480 
ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 

f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
io Serr eres ee eee es $6.75 @7.10 
yl TN | PTT ETLEPEETEereererrei 6.25 @6.60 
0 PP ree ee Te eee 4.75 @5.25 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
BERTIE CECT ORA TLL . 5.90@6.30 
NING 6 5.8 60.5.6.00.50.60.4000060 20088 5.25@5.60 
We SOORE non cd ab iva sine Set wavews 4.25@4.50 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent occ vctcoos eheripetts Gbae< 5.60 @6.00 
WORRIES 2 ccs ecvcicvede Terror 5.00 @5.30 
PUREE GUBRE eo ivicivesbercsccccsdecee 3.75 @4.10 


MILLFEED—Offerings fair, but barely suf- 
ficient to take care of the active demand. 
Prices ruled firm throughout the week, and 
advanced materially. Quotations, per ton, in 


100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $21@22; soft 
winter bran, $21.50@22; gray shorts, $27@28. 


WHEAT —Soft wheat prices declined dur- 
ing the week, but demand was much better, 
and broader buying for country mills was 
noted. Elevator interests also bought freely 
to replace scattered sales to mills. Hard 
wheat lower, but scarce. Receipts, 404 cars, 
against 382 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.17; No. 3 red, $1.11@1.14; No. 1 
hard, $1.09. 

CORN—There was a rather limited specu- 
lative business. Prices worked downward, 
following the decline in wheat to some ex-. 
tent. The market was oversupplied with 
undesirable offerings. Receipts, 353 cars, 
against 239. Cash prices: No. 5 yellow, 63@ 
64c; No. 1 white, 66@67c; No. 2 white, 66c; 
No. 5 white, 64c. 

OATS—Cash demand slow, with eastern 
buyers holding off until September is out of 
the way. Prices a fraction lower. Receipts, 
157 cars, against 143. Cash prices: No. 3 
oats, 40@41c; No. 4 oats, 39@40c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 96,830 139,380 136,955 177,860 
Wheat, bus. .811,200 1,146,335 497,210 740,370 
Corn, bus....622,700 517,400 397,050 254,740 


Oats, bus....512,000 558,000 376,350 384,880 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 24,200 6,250 2,140 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 24,000 9,030 2,700 





CHICAGO, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





PROPCROMES 2 cccccsveccccececscce 7.35 @7.50 
GOTT PECOREA, JULO 2c ccccscccses 25 @6.90 
Spring straights, jute ............ 5.90@6.60 
GOCIRE CIOGTS, JUES 2... csrcccccesce 4.60@5.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 2.85 @3.60 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $5.55 @6.50 
Patent, 96 Per COmt ...ccccccceces 5.15 @6.15 
Cleat, TERMORG, BUCO occccccscysvcs 4.15 @4.50 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.60 @6.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.25 @5.50 
Clear, southern, jute ............. 4.25@4.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $3.90 @4.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.65 @4.05 


WHEAT—Receipts, 461 cars, compared 
with 386 last week and 263 a year ago. 
Prices easier, 2@7c lower for the week. Red 
winter in good demand up to past few days, 
now easier. Fair milling demand for springs 
and hard winters at the lower prices. Range 
of prices for the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 906. wcces @110% 110% @111% 124 @126 
1 hd. 106% @111 105% @114% 125 @128 
2 hd. 106 @111 104 @111% 121 @126% 
BG BD cccste Diceocs seeve @108% ..... eee 
ins. 109 @114%110 @121%..... ae 
2ns.109 @109%..... Diccewe cvses Dirccee 
1dn. 124% @130% 119 @132...... @168 
2dn.114 @126...... Co. eee @145 


CORN—Receipts, 2,728 cars, compared with 
2,693 last week and 3,313 a year ago. Prices 
2@2%ec lower for the week. Good demand 
from elevators, industries and shippers. Car 
situation. and congestion in East curtailing 
shipping business. Sales for shipment were 
2,000,000 bus, most of it for export. Cash 
prices: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 62% @66 63% @66 oes. @48 
2 mix... 62% @66 63% @66% -.-@48 
3 mix... 62% @65% 62%@65% 47%@55 
4 mix... 62 @65 60% @64 47% @52% 
5 mix... 60% @64 59 @64% ....@47% 
6 mix... 60% @64 58% @64 43 @51 
1 yellow. 683% @65% 64 @66% 48%@54 
2 yellow. 63 @66% 63% @66% 48%@54 
3 yellow. 62% @65% 62%@65% 47% @53% 
4 yellow. 61% @65% 60 @65 47% @52% 
5 yellow. 60% @65 59 @64% 48 @51% 
6 yellow. 60 @64% 58%@64 438 @51% 
1 white. 64% @65% 64% @66% 48 @54 
2 white. 683% @66% 63% @66% 48 @54 
3 white. 62% @65% 62%@65% 48 @53% 
4 white. 61% @65 60 @65 50% @51 
5 white. 60% @64 59% @64% ....@46 


6 white. 60 @63% 58 @63% 43 @49 
RYE—Receipts fell off, totaling 71 cars, 
against 96 last week and 56 a year ago. 
Prices somewhat easier, with demand lim- 
ited. Shipping sales, 25,000 bus. No. 
ranged 72@72%c, compared with 73% @76\4c 
last week, and 99c@$1.04% a year ago. 
OATS—In good domestic and export de- 


mand. Cash prices, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 40% @43 39 @43 38% @41 
2 white. 40 @42% 38% @42% 34%@41 
white. 39 @41% 37% @40% 32% @36% 


3 
4 white. 38 @40 36% @40 31 @34 

CORN GOODS—Demand excellent, but 
scarcity of cars interfering with shipments. 
Corn flour $1.70, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $1.57%@1.60, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.57%@1.60, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $1.57%@1.65, oatmeal $2.57%, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. Rolled oats, 
$2.50 per 90-1b sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand has been good, 
but at present buyers slow in following rapid 
advances. Offerings light. Fine ground meal 








$43.50@44.50 ton, and pea size $43.50@44.50, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1 192 1 


922 922 1921 
Flour, bblis..... 314 259 250 219 
Wheat, bus.... 817 488 831 360 
Corn, bus...... 4,720 5,622 1,722 2,968 
Oats, hus...... 2,303 1,199 1,121 
Rye, bus....... 83 60 ‘ ese 
Barley, bus.... 264 107 eee 90 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140's, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


.. <a Peeererrir rrr rari rn ye $5.85 @6.40 
DEPRES ccviccccccdecevecesesvcees 5.15 @5.60 
PURSE CORP 2. cccccccccveseeevcece 4.25@4.50 
Becond clear .....ccccccccsccveses 3.35 @3.90 

MILLFEED—Recent heavy buying, to- 
gether with improved fall pastures, filled 


requirements in cattle sections, and demand 
subsided somewhat. Supply of both bran 
and shorts increased. Prices unchanged to 
50c lower. Current quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $19; brown shorts, $21.50 
@22; gray shorts, $24@24.50. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat lacked stability, and 
the market fluctuated sharply from day to 
day. Prices were down several cents early 
in the week, but a rally the latter half 
brought sales to a level about unchanged 
with a week ago. Some varieties of hard 
closed 1c lower, and soft wheat is generally 
1@2¢ lower. Demand for hard wheat was 
fair at prevailing quotations, and there was 
a general class of buying, with local mills 
and shippers taking the largest percentage 
of offerings. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.05@1.15, No. 2 $1.04@1.15, No. 3 $1.03@ 
1.14, No. 4 99c@$1.14; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.12@1.13, No. 2 $1.10@1.12, No. 3 $1.05@ 
1.10, No. 4 95c@$1.05. 

CORN—Receipts extremely, light, and 
prices advanced 4@5c. The market lost 
part of the advance late in the week, closing 
2% @3c higher for white and mixed, and 1@ 
1%c higher for yellow varieties. Cash prices: 
white corn, ‘No. 1 61c, No. 2 61c, No. 3 60%c, 
No. 4 60c; yellow corn, No. 1 62c, No. 2 62c, 
No. 3 61%c, No. 4 61c; mixed corn, No. 1 
6lc, No. 2 61c, No. 3 60%c, No. 4 60c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


o—— Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
2,525 

















Flour, bbls. 33,150 122,525 132,600 
W’t, bus. .2,168,000 2,288,250 1,167,750 1,63 
Corn, bus..105,000 105,000 128,750 85, 
Oats, bus..103,700 238,000 76,500 75,000 
Rye, bus... 5,500 See oft te wes 4,400 
Barley, bus 13,500 63,000 3,900 29,900 
Bran, tons. 1,720 940 440 4,060 
Hay, tons.. 3,984 2,228 768 240 
TOLEDO, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.35@5.50; spring, $6.25@ 
6.50; Kansas, $5.85. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 





25.50@ 25.75 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 27.00 @ 28.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 101 cars, 61 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 58 cars, 42 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 30 cars, 27 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 306,000 46,000 8,000 82,000 
Corn, bus.... 98,000 66,000 55,000 30,000 
Oats, bus.... 62,000 65,000 37,000 74,000 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 30 





FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .............+. $7.00 @7.30 
TOOMOTS POtERE 2 ccc cccccccsvecsee 6.75 @6.90 
PEO GORE casecccececsecvesveses 5.50 @5.60 
BecomG COMP ...ccvcccccssecscccces 3.25 @3.35 
BRVO, PUTO WHITE «occ cccscccscsoes 5.00@5.25 
Pe, MPUEEES Sc cc occ centsntewntds 4.50@4.75 
De, MEE 0 b6.00664.00048000060866% 4.00@ 4.25 
MPOM, BOP COD cccsvcesecovsesese g.. 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 

BEEMOE BOON ow ccccccccvsevececes 

Flour middlings .........-+.++. r 
Red dog, per ton .........+e06. + eee. @33.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 31.50 @32.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ......... 31.00@31.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 31.00@31.50 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... eens + @84.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 44.00@44.50 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ....... 43.00 @ 44.00 
Rolled oats, 90 Ibs, sacked ..... coco @ 3.76 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... e eee es @11.00 
Buckwheat, old, 100 Ibs ........ «++@ 2.10 


WHEAT—Track receipts, of winter were 
dull, and after the first few days nothing 
came on the market. Store No. 2 red was 
quoted at $1.17 bu, through billed. 

CORN—Steadily advanced, closing strong 
at 3c higher than last week. Offerings were 
very light and, with buyers short, it was 
easy to sell at the close at that advance. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 78%c; No. 3 yellow, 
77%ec; No. 4 yellow, 76%c; No. 5 yellow, 




















64 


715%c; No. 6 yellow, 73%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Light receipts and a good demand 
all week. Closing prices were 1%c higher 
than last week and strong: No. 2 white, 47c; 
No. 3 white, 45%c; No. 4 white, 44c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Higher. Malting 67@70c and 
feed 63@66c, on track, through billed. Malt- 
ing 64@68c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Scarce. Good inquiry for No, 2 on 
track, through billed. Closing, §2c. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Receipts, 16,088,056 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 300 sacks to Alexandria, 1,000 to 
Casa Blanca, 5,500 to Ceuta, 7,000 to Melilla, 
1,000 to Tangier and 1,325 to London. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent ....-.--+e+eees $7.00 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......++-- 6.50@7.00 
Spring first Clear ....-..eeeeeerees 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter short patent .......-- 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter straight ree 6.00@6.25 
Soft winter straight .....-.-++-+5 4.65 @5.15 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quotations: 
$4.80@5.15 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

MILLFEED—In small supply, and firmer 
under a fair demand, Quotations, car lots, 
per ton: 

Spring bran ....-6600eeceeeeeee $26.50 @27.50 
Soft winter bran ......--6000+5 27.50 @ 28.50 
Standard middlings .. 26.75 @ 27.50 
Flour middlings ........--++++55 29.50@31.50 
Red GOg ..ccccccccccccccsccece 35.00 @ 36.00 

WHEAT —Irregular, closing firm at a net 
advance of 1c. Trade quiet. Receipts, 
824,831 bus; exports, 673,771; stock, 1,599,298. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 


No. 2 red winter ....--.eeee0 $1.14% @1.17% 
No. 3 red winter ....-+++-++5 1.11% @1.14% 
No. 4 red winter ...-+esee++- 1.07% @1.10% 
No. 5 red winter ......-+.++5 1.03% @1.06% 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.064% @1.09% 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... 1.014% @1.04% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... .98%@1.01% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.. .94%@ .97% 


Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Offerings light, and market for 
export deliveries lec higher. Local car lots 
advanced %c. Receipts, 120,917 bus; exports, 
8,571; stock, 30,062. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 77@78c, No. 3 76@77c, 
No. 4 75@76c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 
yellow 82@82%c, No. 3 yellow 80% @8lc. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but firm in 
sympathy with upward movement of corn. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....-.-- $1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......+++++++ 1.85 

OATS—Trade quiet, but offerings light 
and market advanced 3c. Receipts, 53,751 
bus; exports, 50,000; stock, 117,356. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white 51%@52c, No. 3 white 
50% @5lec. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and unchanged. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-1b sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3.25. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 30 

FLOUR—Quiet, buyers refusing to make 
purchases until previous purchases arrive. 
Heavy draft on spot stocks materially re- 
duces them. The Suropean situation is 
rather a strong factor in the price situation, 
and buyers will wait as long as possible. 
Export business fair, but mostly on Cana- 
dian flours. Quotations: spring first patent, 
7.75 @8.50; standard patent, $6.50@7; first 
clears, $5.25@6; soft winter straights, $5@ 
5.40; hard winter straights, $5.75@6.25; first 
clears, $4.90@5.50; rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 233,161 bbls. 

WHEAT—With what are considered seri- 
ous conditions developing in Europe the mar- 
ket showed some firmness, though business 
was limited, the bad traffic conditions having 
a serious effect on the situation. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.21; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.23; No. 2 hard winter, $1.22%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.16%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.07%. Receipts, 443,300 bus, 

CORN—Buying limited, both for domestic 
and export; the whole situation dull. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, 83c; No. 2 mixed, 
82%c; No. 2 white, 88c. Receipts, 123,600 
bus. 

OATS—Largely in sympathy with corn; 
business limited. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
50%c; No. 3 white, 48%c; No. 4 white, 
46%c. Receipts, 538,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .........-++++5 $6.75 @7.00 
Spring standard patent .........- 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50 @6.75 
Hard winter straight .........+-- 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter short patent .......-- 5.65 @5.90 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 4.75@5.00 
Rye flour, white ......00+eeeeeee% 4.385 @4.75 
Rye flour, standard .........+.++. 3.60@3.95 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mille’ spring patent ......6..--++++ $8.25 
City mills’ winter patent .........-+++5. 6.85 
City mills’ winter straight ..........+. 6.55 


MILLFEED—Easier on spring bran; oth- 
erwise unchanged and quiet throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $25.50@26.50; soft winter bran, $27@ 
27.50; standard middlings, $27@27.50; flour 
middlings, $30@31; red dog, $35@36; city 
mills’ middlings, $27@27.50. 

WHEAT—Irregular; demand good, move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 268,355 bus; ex- 
ports, 136,000; stock, ‘1,957,252. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.20; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.11%; October, 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$1.11%; range of southern for week, 60c@ 
$1.10%. 

CORN—Uneettled; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 107,709 bus; exports, 120,000; 
stock, 84,773. Closing prices: domestic No. 2 
yellow or better, track, 83@83%c; contract, 
spot, 74%c; No. 2, spot, 76c; range of south- 
ern for week, 70@80c. 

OATS—Advanced %c; demand and move- 
ment fair. Receipts, 303,860 bus; exports, 
20,000; stock, 436,647. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 49%c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 49c. 

RYE—Up 4%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 316,577 bus; exports, 552,- 
856; stock, 238,967. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 84%c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in September, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— --Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis..... 152 215 67 88 
Wheat, bus.... 2,573 1,871 2,775 1,711 
Comm, DOB.....< 833 965 1,008 599 
Oats, bus...... 1,153 92 972 eae 
ee, Bc cceee 1,938 791 1,754 617 
Barley, bus.... 135 472 118 330 
Malt, bus...... 15 1 26 eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan, 1 to Oct. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— -~Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 922 1,221 304 535 
Wheat, bus.. 17,233 18,796 16,127 16,942 
Corn, bus.... 37,850 17,426 37,191 16,585 
Oats, bus.... 3,974 1,532 2,554 517 
Rye, bus..... 13,184 10,681 14,772 9,984 
Barley, bus.. 710 1,133 863 1,411 
Malt, bus.... 222 29 249 coe 
Buckw't, bus. 1 ees ece oe 
Millfeed, tons 14 12 





BOSTON, SEPT. 30 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $7.75@8.15 
Spring patents, standard ......... 6.75 @7.55 
Spring first clears .......+.-+0++5 5.25@6.00 
Hard winter patents ...-+++++++++ 5.90@7.15 
Soft winter patents .......+.-.4+6. 5.90@6.90 
Soft winter straights ........-+.+.. 5.35 @6.26 
Soft winter clears .......++.+e05- 5.00 @5.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 4.50@4.75 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
steady. Spring bran, 27@27.75 for pure 
and $26.50@26.75 for standard; winter bran, 
$27.25@27.50; middlings, $27.50@33; mixed 
feed, $27.05@33; red dog, $36; gluten feed, 
$37.70; gluten meal, $48.45; hominy feed, 
$33.25; stock feed, $33; oat hulls, reground, 
$15; cottonseed meal, $42.50@46; linseed 
meal, $47,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firm, with fair de- 
mand. Granulated yellow is quoted at $1.90, 
bolted at $1.85 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $1.70,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

OATMEAL—Good demand. Market firm 
at $2.85 for rolled and $3.13 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis.... 23,735 23,970 ...6+ «seees 
Wheat, bus... 24,810 79,940 ..... 69,529 
Care, BOBieccce 50048, Se205 . 26e¥0 781 
Oats, bus..... 144,695 30,695 740,104 1,952 
MPO, Bieccse acsee 1,185 505 1,460 
Millfeed, tons. 54 40 eee 
Corn meal, bbls 328 450 
Oatmeal, cases. 8,120 866 


Oatmeal, sacks. 1,000 eos es 
RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 


1922 1921 
Fiour, bbie .......sseees 109,715 112,965 
Wheat, bus ........+5- 55,575 81,385 
Ce ND x.0:0.0 0:00 00.0:8:00% 4,385 6,845 
Ce: BD sievcceacceses 923,350 112,250 
Pe, SN aber esa macteane 4,330 4,325 
Barley, bus ........+++. 2,000 . eee 
Millfeed, tons, ........--- 232 105 
Corn meal, bbis ......-.-- 1,323 835 
Oatmeal, cases .......-- 18,165 3,166 
Oatmeal, sacks .....-..- 2,515 2,485 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Sept. 30: to Liverpool, 32,736 bus wheat, 
30,000 bus corn; to Genoa, 405,665 bus oats. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 3 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 Ibs, were within the following range: 


Oct. 3 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTON 2... .cccececes $6.20@6.85 $7.65 @8.50 
Standard patent ...... 6.00@6.30 7.25@8.00 
Second patent ........ 5.85@6.05 7.00@7.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.50@5.05 5.00@5.35 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.50 4.05@4.10 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Oct. 3), in 
jute, were: 


Oct. 3 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.25@5.45 $6.35@6.50 
Durum flour .........--. 3.85@4.60 5.20@5.70 
COOP oc 05.05. 65404 060864 3.25@3.50 4.25@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Oct. Twcee eovoce 389,340 355,760 454,390 
Sept. 30... 436,660 423,615 321,210 478,385 
Sept. 24... 396,451 426,615 310,695 471,030 
Sept. 16... 409,635 439,435 219,965 449,065 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 


Oat. Gases iveves 4,495 3,925 4,915 
Sept. 30... .....- 3,980 1,050 26,560 
Sept. 24... 3,213 2,885 ....-. 2,100 


Sept. 16... 1,071 4,385 1,570 16,030 





OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- . 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 22. 61 69,490 182,630 185,255 eee eee 
July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 eee ees 
Aug. 5. 60 68,490 195,410 187,310 365 520 
Aug. 12. 60 68,990 196,411 210,642 eve eee 
Aug. 19. 60 69,140 198,001 219,913 357 
Aug. 26. 61 69,490 177,633 218,412 gen 
Sept. 2. 59 67,690 185,121 203,654 
Sept. 9. 58 62,290 198,596 200,423 ene oes 
Sept. 16 57 67,440 226,448 217,220 357 357 
Sept. 23 55 62,690 235,799 236,646 pa sve 
Sept. 30 41 40,140 169,263 136,036 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 3), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Oct. 3 Year ago 
BAD 2c ccccccvcces $19.00@20.00 $12.00@12.50 
Stand. middlings.. 20.00@21.00 .....@13.50 


Flour middlings... 24.00@25.00 19.00@21.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@30.00 28.00 @31.00 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.75 @26.00 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.75@26.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.75@26.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.75@26.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. ..... @18.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, yellowt ......-+++-+ 1.80@ 1.85 
Rye flour, white*® ........++.+++ 4.40@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 3.20@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 5.80@ 56.90 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 5.70@ 5.80 
Rolled oats*® ....c.cccecceeece «-+-@ 2.50 
Linseed oil meal*® .......-+++6. @ 43.00 


*In sacks. ¢tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Sept. 27 ...... $1.08% @1.15% $1.05% @1.12% 
Sept. 28 ...... 1.085% @1.15% 1.05% @1.12% 
Sept. 39 ...... 1.07% @1.14% 1.05%@1.12% 
Sept. 30 ...... 1.09% @1.16% 1.07% @1.14% 
Gee. OB ccsvcee 1.06% @1.12% 1.05% @1.11% 
Bot. :B -d2 cess 1.07% @1.13% 1.06% @1.12% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Sept. ST ...5%, $1.03% @1.11% $1.01% @1.09% 
Sept. 28 ...... 1.035% @1.11% 1.01% @1.09% 
Sept. 29 ...... 1.03% @1.10% 1.01% @1.09% 
Gest. $0°...... 1.05% @1.12% 1.083%@1.11% 
Oot. B vaccvew 1.02% @1.09% 1.01% @1.08% 
Oct. B .....:6- 1.035 @1.10% 1.02% @1.09% 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May 
$1.04% $1.07% 30..... $1.06% $1.09% 
BB. wcve 1.04% 1.07% 2*..... 1.04% 107% 
| 1.04% 1.07% 3°%..... 1.05% 1.08% 

*October. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. lamber No. 1 durum 


Bent. BT ..cccvces 89% @93% 81% @88% 
Beams. BB «<2 ss ose 89% @93% 82% @88% 
Bept. BO ...sccece 89% @93% 82% @88% 
Gent. BO .. cesses 90 @94% 83% @89% 
nc cms 6 88% @92% 81% @87% 
See ot. $a39.03.000 89 @93 82 @88 
No. 2amber No. 2 durum 
Bows. BF ccc ccisvus 85% @92% 78% @85% 
Sept. 38 ....s.cee 86% @92% 80% @85% 
Sept. 39 ......++. 86% @92% 86% @95% 
Sept. 80 ......65. 87% @93% 81% @86% 
ee. G, ocascesoce 85% @91% 79% @84% 
Oot. B cccccscece 86 @92 80 @85 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Oct. 1 

Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 4,805,960 4,315,940 3,304,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 28,930 27,113 27,503 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,768 1,478 1,080 
Corn, bus ....... 1,196,000 95,760 391,680 
Oats, bus ....... 804,840 782,000 1,466,880 
Barley, bus ..... 322,920 342,000 262,740 
Rye, bus ......66 228,420 392,200 129,280 


Flaxseed, bus 198,650 238,950 178,750 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ie) 


ing Saturday were: ct. 1 

Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,319,310 1,578,520 771,270 
Flour, bbls ...... 483,388 448,319 436,680 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,371 14,884 17,679 
Corn, bus ....... 36,900 156,580 108,240 
Oats, bus ....... 1,054,200 1,057,770 249,480 
Barley, bus ..... 310,620 371,240 130,900 
Rye, bus ........ 35,280 83,490 12,870 
Flaxseed, bus ... 39,240 47,0Q0 23,400 


MINNEAPOLIS WHBAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 1 Oct. 2 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1921 1920 
53 26 














No. 1 dark ..... 5 3 630 232 
No. 1 northern.. 67 51 60 7 
No, 2 northern... 87 36 49 1 
Others .......+. 907 969 2,661 1,476 

Totals .....+> 1,714 1,220 3,399 1,716 
In 1919 ....... 5,925 G,088. . ccs  ccace 
In 1918 ....... 18,400 BUS. accce- svece 
Im 1987 2.0000. 577 6.069 cccee coves 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 1 Oct. 2 Oct. 4 
Sept. 30 Sept. 23 1921 1920 1919 
Corn .«. 38 48 65 5 
Oats ..15,895 15,985 18,114 3,500 4,163 
Barley .. 377 342 1,265 1,115 916 
Rye .... 411 220 308 && 6,175 
Flaxseed. 21 14 928 183 49 


- 
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COARSD GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Sept.. Corn Oats Rye 

26. 57% @57% 33 @34% .. 

27. 68 @58% 34 @35 
28. 57% @58% 33% @35% 


Barley 


1. @65% 46@58 
-@65% 47@59 


29. 57 @57% 33% @34% ....@65% 47@59 
30. 57 @57% 38% @35% ...-@65% 46@58 
Oc 


t. 
2.. 56% @57% 34 @35% ....@64% 46@58 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mplse— SD luth-——_., 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Dex 
Sept. 26...$2.24% 2.22% 2.28 2.24 
Sept. 27... 2.23% 2.21 2.21% 2.21 ai 
Sept. 28... 2.21% 2.19% 2.21 2.20% 2.1 
Sept. 29... 2.24 2.21% 2.22% 2.22 2.1 
Sept. 30... 2.24% 2.22 BBE wscese 3.1 
Oct. 2..... 2.23% 2.21% 2.21% 2.21% 2.1 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-—Receipts——, -——In store—, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 199 179 266 20 928 183 
Duluth..... 227 50 196 334 993 1,172 


~ 


2% 
6 
61% 
7} 








Totals.... 426 229 462 364 1,921 1,355 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Sept. 
30, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 





Minneapolis .... 942 589 183 198 
Duluth ..ccccccs 517 408 200 329 
Total ...-..- 1,459 997 383 27 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Oct. 3, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


c—_F rom ——_ 

Phila-Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 

Aberdeen . 28-30 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 

Amsterdam .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 

Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 

Belfast ...... 18.00 .... 18.00 .... cane 

Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 i050 

Bristol ...... 16.00 .cce coos 36.080 16.00 

Cardiff ...... 15.00 . ora eeee 
Bergen ...... 25.00 5.00 25.00 


rd son i 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 


Cork .....++- 18.00 8.00 .. 
Dublin ....... 18.00 .... 18.00 .... ees 
Dundee ...... 15-30 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eens 
Gothenburg... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 

Malméd ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 gee 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 ove 


BEAVTO ..cccce 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles ... 30.00 ...- «ss+ sees 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 
Hull ....cccee 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Leith ........ 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 er 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 


Londonderry.. 18.00 .... 18.00 .... maas 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle ... 15.00 .... «+++ «ee pase 
Rotterdam ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 ...6 «weee cee meee 
Southampton. 20.00 

3.00 


Danzig ......- 2 
Pirssus ...... 25.00 
Stettin ....... 30.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Br!) 
Baltimore ..1,435 71 444 176 25 
Boston ..... ese es 788 eee os 
Buffalo ..... 2,658 2,228 3,129 2,865 53s 
Chicago ....2,308 4,511 8,602 321 158 
Afloat ...+ se. 331 aos sh 


Detroit ..... 29 21 80 27 eee 
St. Joseph .. 741 117 79 4 S 
Duluth ..... 7,031 540 869 2,512 591 
Galveston ...2,284 o ¢s 90 90 eee 
Indianapolis. 477 458 251 30 : 


Kansas City.3,596 1,066 749 103 67 
Milwaukee... 32 772 346 24 100 
Sioux City... 118 140 233 1 ; 
Minneapolis 1,714 31 15,895 412 377 
N. Orleans. .2,570 i 
Newp. News. 








New York... 784 81 1,314 203 39 
Omaha ..... 1,415 500 1,906 69 7 
Peoria ...... 64 203 515 aM ose 
Philadelphia 1,298 31 116 107 1 
St. Louis ...1,420 226 44 11 ‘ 
Toledo ..... 957 45 312 45 . 
Afloat .... 103 Ye che 89 ee 
Canals ..... 450 264 114 300 172 
Lakes ...... 870 76 162 765 192 
Totals ...32,354 12,206 35,968 8,180 2,279 


Last year...52,795 11,765 65,843 5,131 3,15 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases: Wheat, 20,000 bus; corn, 1,647.- 
000; rye, 1,169,000; barley, 181,000. De- 
creases: oats, 1,127,000 bus. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapol’s, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r-—Mplis—, —Duluth—, Winnipes 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Sept. 27.... 464 263 856 280 2,202 790 
Sept. 28.... 455 234 429 166 2,165 6%2 
Sept. 29.... 583 471 446 119 1,700 793 
Sept. 30.... 370 369 442 154 2,274 865 
Oct. 3..... 1,039 857 448 286 1,790 728 
Oct. 8..... 561 430 477 178 2,058 1,049 











Totals ..3,472 2,624 3,098 1,178 12,189 4,917 


-@65% 45@58 - 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections tn the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Enc., Sept. 13, 1922 








The bakers’ exhibition is a thing of 
the past for another year, much to the 
relief of the trade generally. The home 
millers, after cutting prices hard during 
the exhibition, decided last Fri to 
raise their official price 1s, to 41s, deliv- 
ered, for their straight run. Strange, 
however, are the methods of some of 
the British millers, as today in their ef- 
forts to secure trade, and notwithstand- 
ing this agreement for a fixed price ar- 
rived at in full meeting, one of the large 
millers present at the above meeting ac- 
cepted 2s less to effect a sale. 

With such competition among them- 
selves, owing to overproduction, on a 
market where the baker continues in his 
determination to buy = f from hand to 
mouth, it can be imagined how difficult it 
is for the importer to compete. Some 
flour has been brought along but, as an 
importer said, 90 per cent of the unsold 
arrivals during the past five months 
could not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion have been sold at a profit: in fact, 
the principal portion must have shown 
a considerable loss. 

A leading factor, who in the past sel- 
dom bought less than 1,000 bags at a 
time, stated that he was bringing noth- 
ing forward, and was determined to 
purchase only for his requirements, and 
if his buyer only wanted 20 bags, then 
he purchased that quantity and no more. 

All this is most unsatisfactory for the 
flour trade as a whole, from both a 
financial and a trading point of view. 
The forward discount, which has been 
the means of preventing business for 
distant shipment for some time, is be- 
ginning to bring inquiries, and while lit- 
tle business has actually ‘taken place, 
buyers and sellers are coming nearer 
together. Unfortunately, however, the 
former still ask for lower prices than 
sellers will grant. 

The trade, particularly in wheat, has 
the greatest difficulty in settling down 
to any stable price. Normal factors can 
be and are absorbed, but all the best 
calculations are upset by the many ab- 
normal ones which seem to spring from 
out of the blue, and upset the best laid 
schemes. First, there are the railway 
and coal strikes in the United States, 
which have prevented normal movement 
of grain to an extent which has not yet 
been appreciated on this side. Then talk 
of the formation of a wheat board in 
Canada fell through, and now we have 
war clouds in eastern Europe as a result 
of the Kemalist victory over the Greeks. 

It is difficult to see how trouble in 
eastern Europe can really affect the 
grain trade, and in the main it must be 
sentimentally, but one effect to be looked 
for will be a drop in the exchange value 
of sterling as compared with the dollar, 
whether American or Canadian. There 
has been a drop of two points in the last 
week, from $4.46 to $4.44, and if the 
eastern clouds darken, then a further 
decline must be anticipated. This is 
definitely against the buyer on this side, 
unless pressure to sell by the United 
States and Canada offsets it, which is an- 
ticipated by many responsible buyers 
here, this fact partially accounting for 
their holding off so firmly. 





Flour has been on the down grade 
the past week, not only for near at hand 
parcels but also forward in all positions. 
Canadian export patents of medium 
quality have been offered at 33s 9d for 
September seaboard, 33s for October, 
and 32s for November, which is 6@9d 
down on the week. A flour of similar 
aeaayy | from another mill is about 3d 
less than these figures. Better quality 
Canadian export patents have been of- 
fered at 35s, c.i.f., for September sea- 
board clearance, but buyers’ ideas are 
6@9d below this figure. Canadian short 
patents are on offer at 37s, c.i.f. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
offered at 36s, c.i.f., September seaboard, 
but buyers’ ideas are about Is 6d less 
than this. Kansas flours remain off the 
market as far as general trading is con- 
cerned, although one or two lots are ar- 
riving now, which were brought forward 
to try and revive business in this class. 

Australian flour has had quite a de- 
cline, owing to the low prices which have 
been taken for all English flour, with the 
result that there are plenty of sellers 
at a decline of Is from last week, at 37s, 


£5 10s and middlings at £7. Offers 
from the Plate are firm, but there are 
parcels on passage for which it would 
be difficult to get £5, cif. Fine Plate 
middlings would come at £7 10s. 


OATMEAL 


Trade very quiet, although prices from 
Scotch millers are lower, at 55s for 
Midlothian and 50s for Aberdeen, both 
ex-store. London milled is nominally 
unchanged, but less money would be tak- 
en to get business. American offers are 
about unchanged, although it is report- 
ed that 36s 6d has been accepted. Ameri- 
can rolled oats are unchanged at 38s 6d, 
elf. 


THE NATIONS’ FOOD EXHIBITION 


The great food exhibition at the Olym- 
pia, London, for which preparations have 
been going on for many months, was 
opened on Sept. 6 by Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton. The opening ceremony was very 
brief, consisting of an appropriate 
speech by Sir Thomas, in the course of 
which he said that nature has ordained 
that we must all eat to live, and that 





A Corner of the Nations’ Food Exhibition at the Olympia 


ex-store, while parcels afloat are offered 
at 34s 6d, c.i.f., with no buyers. 

Flour made entirely from English 
wheat is quoted at 32@33s, according to 
—: London millers advanced their 
official price 1s, to 41s, delivered, for 
straights, which is equal to about 37s, 
c.i.f., including sellers’ commission, but 
they would take less than this. Argen- 
tine low grade can be purchased at £8 
10s, c.i.f., but there are no buyers. 

Arrivals of flour are well below esti- 
mated requirements. The quantities, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, are: from the United 
States (Atlantic), 9,758; Canada, 8,880; 
Pacific Coast, 1,550; Australia, 4,000. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices, after some fluctuation, 
are better on the week, although the 
principal interest has been centered up- 
on near at hand parcels. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba afloat has been sold at 48s 
9d, c.i.f., September at 45s, and October- 
November at 43s 3d@43s 6d. No. 2 hard 
winter, Aug. 15-September, made 44s 9d, 
c.i.f., while 44s 3d was paid for August- 
September. September-October was of- 
fered at 42s 6d: The position is affected 
by the strike. Australian afloat, nominal 
value, 50s, c.i.f. Rosafe, 631-lb, due, 
made 45s 6d, c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 


Trade poor, and prices lower on the 
week. London milled bran is offered at 


some people are said to live only to eat, 
but personally he had no_ grievance 
against such folk, as they encourage 
trade. j 

Sir Thomas referred to the dependence 
of this country on supplies from other 
lands, and told how this fact was brought 
very forcibly home to the nation during 
the recent war. He thought the exhibi- 
tion would be a great revelation to the 
ordinary man and woman of the world’s 
capacity for supplying dainty, appetiz- 
ing and satisfying food, and praised 
those responsible for the inception of 
the exhibition and for the admirable 
way in which it had been planned and 
organized, 

The organizers of the exhibition are a 
group of enterprising business men, 
known under the names of the Interna- 
tional Trade Exhibitions Co., Ltd., and 
the Trade Markets Exhibition Co., Ltd., 
who for many years have organized the 
trade exhibitions at Agricultural Hall, 
including that of the bakers and confec- 
tioners. In this instance they have gath- 
ered under one roof exhibitors from 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, Poland, Esthonia, Denmark, Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa and Japan, 
and it seems a pity that the United 
States failed to be represented. 

The exhibition presents a very pretty 
scene. Hanging from the high glass roof 
of the immense building are hundreds 
of flags, representative of all the na- 


tions of the world, which give a vivid 
touch of color to the scene. Many of the 
pavilions have awnings of colored mus- 
lin, some bright, some delicate, and there 
are red tiled roofs and walls of many 
tints and shades, so that the whole ef- 
fect is very pleasing. 

The only over-sea mill displaying its 
products at this exhibition is the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., of Toronto, 
which has a large and handsome stand 
on the ground floor, its woodwork paint- 
ed in delicate shades of blue, with blue 
hangings. The stand is triangular in 
shape. Upon one side is a model of 
the firm’s mill at Toronto, lighted, with a 
steamer alongside on the water front, 
and with a railway track running be- 
tween the buildings. This attracts a 
great deal of attention. One good lady 
asked if it were a hospital, and many 
other amusing conjectures are put forth 
by the uninitiated. The small boys 
would like the steamer to move to and 
fro, but it happens to be a fixture. 

On another side of the stand the mill’s 
various brands are displayed in white 
cotton sacks, with blue stencilings. These 
are arranged in small stacks, amid banks 
of ferns and yellow chrysanthemums. 
Suspended from the roof all round the 
stand are baskets of yellow flowers, and 
on the third side and at the back is 
painted in large lettering the following: 

“Largest mills in British Empire—ca- 
pacity, 2,000 tons daily.” “Cream of 
the West,” “Nelson,” “Oak.” “Ask your 
factors and dealers for these brands.” 
“Quality, Purity and Uniformity.” 
Moreover, the name of the mill is promi- 
nently displayed above the stand, as well 
as the location of its various plants. 

One special feature, which draws many 
spectators, is a miniature cinema show- 
ing the mill in operation. These films 
are shown many times during the day at 
stated intervals. 

A few of the large English millers 
have stands at the exhibition, including 
Spillers Milling & Associated Industries, 
Ltd., of London and. Cardiff, W. Vernon 
& Sons, Ltd., of London and Liverpool, 
and Joseph Rank, Ltd., of London, Hull, 
Liverpool and Cardiff. The stands of 
Spillers and Vernon adjoin, as the two 
firms have a working arrangement in 
common. 

The Spillers section consists of an at- 
tractive display of bread and cakes 
made from its special Turog flour on 
one side, and of dog biscuits, dog food 
and poultry feeds on the other. One 
special feature is some live chicks, which 
are certainly a good advertisement for 
the poultry feeds of the firm, and some 
of the small visitors to the exhibition 
become much excited over this part of 
the exhibit. 

The Vernon section shows the well- 
known brand, Millenium, in sacks, and 
made up into appetizing loaves and rolls, 
and the whole stand is very imposing and 
choicely arranged. 

The stand of Joseph Rank, Ltd., is de- 
voted entirely to a display of Youma 
malt bread and fruit cake, made from 
the especially prepared Youma flour. 

Keyes Daren Mills, Ltd., of Dartford, 
Kent, is also showing its products, in- 
cluding Daren flour and bread, scones 
made from Daren flour, and Seraflo self- 
rising flour. 

Peek, Frean & Co., Ltd., the famous 
biscuit firm of London, is housed in a 
most artistic pavilion, representing an 
old-time shop, surrounded by a green- 
sward and beds filled with choice flowers. 
The windows of the little shop are taste- 
fully dressed with biscuits and sweet- 
meats, all arranged in attractive boxes, 
while the inside of the shop is most in- 
viting, with its counters piled with the 
toothsome products made by this firm, 
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which takes a foremost place among the 
biscuit makers of the world. In_ the 
doorway of the shop is a miniature work- 
ing model of a portion of the firm’s bak- 
ery, in which it is its custom to use a 
very considerable amount of American 
soft wheat flour in the manufacture of 
biscuits. 

In another part of the hall the Swiss 
biscuit firm of Chr. Singer, Bale, has an 
exhibit of hand made salt biscuits. 

Several other firms show cakes and 
biscuits, including Liptons, Ltd., the 
English and Scottish co-operative whole- 
sale societies, the Aérated Bread Co., 
and Buszards, Ltd., all of London, as 
well as several Belgian and French firms 
that specialize in “pAtisseries” and _ bis- 
cuits. 

A display of the products of Esthonia 
is very interesting, consisting of butter, 
cheese, eggs, potato flakes, potato flour, 
oats, fish (spiced sprats for hors d’ceuvres 
and salmon), hams, chocolate, liquers, 
ete. 

A large number of firms making choc- 
olate and candies have most attractive 
exhibits, and there must be an absolute 
boom in the demand for these trifles, to 
judge from the large space occupied by 
manufacturers of these goods, both at 
this exhibition and at the recent bakers’ 
exhibition. 

Every class of food is exhibited, from 
salt and mustard to wine, and many 
and wonderful are the concoctions in 
bottles and jars and cans that can be 
bought and used to vary the menu in 
home and restaurant. In addition to 
food, all kinds of labor saving devices 
are exhibited. 

A special feature of the exhibition is 
the model home farm in the gallery. 
This consists of a farmhouse, with gar- 
den prettily laid out, a poultry farm 
demonstrating both the intensive and 
semiintensive systems, a herd of pedi- 
greed Dexter cattle housed in modern 
stables, a model working dairy, and 
a herd of pigs in modern, sanitary sties. 

The exhibition will remain open for 
three weeks, and the attendance of the 
public so far has been excellent. Its aim 
and purpose, as set forth by posters and 
notices in the daily press, is to educate 
English people as to where their food 
comes from, how it is grown and manu- 
factured, their dependence on edibles 
brought across the ocean, and the va- 
riety of menus with which they could 
load their tables from a well and wisely 
stocked larder and cupboard, 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Sept. 12, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Valacia— 


Arlington ...... 1,554 Ungava ........ 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Vulcan City— 
Glenora ......-. 1,000 Maitland ...... 1,000 

From Montreal per ss, Andania— 
AVIBCOP 22400008 500 Front Line .... 1,500 
Daily Bread ... 1,000 Our Winner .... 500 
Toronto's Pride. 500 Pride of Canada 500 
Patricia ....cs.s 500 jrand Empire... 1,000 
AVOCE ceccceses 750 Medallion ...... 1,000 
Silver Lining .. 600 Purity ......... 1,600 


From New York per ss. Barbadian— 
Quaker Patent.. 1,500 Gold Medal .... 2,000 


From Montreal per ss. Tarantia— 
Front Line ..... 500 Toronto’s Pride. 500 


Silver Lining .. 250 Canada Star... 990 
Pride of Canada 600° Vitality ....... 1,000 
Our Winner .... 500 Masterful ...... 2,000 
Colonial ....... 250 Manota ........ 500 
Woodland ..... SOO WIRGROF .ccccss 500 
WHARTE ...ccee 1,000 Golden Thistle. . 1,973 
Golden Ray .... 500 Algoma ........ 400 
Five Crowns ... 500 Medora ........ 1,000 
Sunstar ........ 5600 Cup Winner ... 500 
Momall ...cceses 1,000 Manitoba ...... 2,000 
SPRUE s.cceecses 7,500 
From New York per ss. Feliciana— 

Quaker City ... 1,000 Amazon ....... 7,962 


From New York per ss. Canadian Con- 
structor— 


BOMCIMSD occcccewec ees eweeedteeeseacseere 1,000 


FRENCH MILLERS’ CONGRESS 

The twenty-ninth congress of the Na- 
tional Association of French Millers is 
to be held at Marseilles, Sept. 27-30, 
which will give an opportunity to visit 
the colonial exhibition. This exhibition 
was opened in April and will continue to 
November, and is of particular interest 
to the French as showing the wonderful 
productiveness of their colonies. A par- 
ty of millers will go by steamer up the 
Rhone to Avignon to visit the palace of 
the popes, and then proceed to Mar- 
seilles. An attractive programme has 


been drawn up for the succeeding days, 





and it would seem that all who attend 
the congress will have a most enjoyable 
time. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The Worshipful Company of Bakers 
(one of the old City of London guilds) 
intends this year to extend its efforts in 
the promotion of technical education. In 
the past it has given gold, silver and 
bronze medals, and the “freedom of the 
company,” to the two students of the 
National School of Bakery & Confec- 
tionery, attached to the Borough Poly- 
technic, London, who secured the highest 
points in the first class final division in 
the breadmaking and confectionery com- 
petitions at the bakers’ exhibition. In 
future the company will offer six “ex- 
hibitions” to the National School of Bak- 
ery: two of £15 each in the day classes 
and four of £5 each in the evening 
classes. This means that they will pay 
the fees for six students whom they con- 
sider worthy of assistance. It is pos- 
sible that, should the exhibitions meet 
with proper appreciation from the stu- 
dents, the company will add to them in 
future years. 

The master of the company is John 
Kingsford, who for many years was in 
business as a flour importer under the 
firm name of William Kingsford & Son. 
It is particularly interesting and appro- 
priate that he should now occupy such 
a high position with the old city guild. 


HOLLAND FIRM’S ENTERPRISE 


The firm of Cardozo & Boekman, Am- 
sterdam, announces that it has opened 
an office in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, for 
the sale of American flour. This firm 
also maintains an office in Hamburg to 
facilitate its central European business. 


AUSTRALIA’S GRAIN FUTURE 


C. E. Holgate, representing E.G. Bark- 
er, a flour exporting firm of Sydney, 
Australia, visited this office during the 
week. He is of the opinion that the ex- 
ports of flour from Australia to the 
United Kingdom and continental markets 
will steadily increase, and that as a 
wheat raising country Australia has 
only been “scratched,” the acreage avail- 
able for grain crops being almost unlim- 
ited. Mr. Holgate is planning to visit 
continental markets before returning to 
Australia. 


LIVERPOOL 

With the Continent buying rather 
heavily, there has been a marked im- 
provement in the wheat market during 
the past week. Millers have been pur- 
chasing a little more freely, especially of 
new hard winters, which have been sold 
on spot at about 9s 6d per ctl. Liverpool 
graded wheat’ futures. show a rise of 
24%,d for September delivery since a 
week ago, while December is about 1d up. 

There is no better demand for import- 
ed flour, and buyers, with home millers 
reducing their quotations each week, have 
no faith in shipment stuff. There is 
only a slow inquiry for Manitoba export 
patents, which are quoted at about 35s, 
c.i.f., for September shipment, and on 
spot at 40s, while fancy patents are 
quoted at 38s, c.i.f, for same shipment. 

American soft winter patents are of- 
fered at 35s 6d@36s, c.i.f., for Septem- 
ber shipment, but biscuit manufacturers 
seem fairly well stocked at the moment. 
There are only a few offers of Kansas 
patents, and very little interest is shown 
at 37s 6d, c.i.f., for first half October. 

Australian patents due about the mid- 
dle of September are freely quoted at 
35s, ¢.i.f., while 35s 6d is asked for Sep- 
tember seaboard, and this is an example 
of the extraordinary position of the Aus- 
tralian market. A large number of ar- 
rivals of Australian patents have been 
sold at ridiculously low prices, and some 
one has been losing a lot of money on 
these flours. 

Notwithstanding the advance in Lon- 
don, Liverpool millers have made a fur- 
ther reduction of Is on all grades, of- 
ficial prices being 41@42s for patents, 
38s for straight run and 36s for bakers, 
but trade is very dull and a good deal 
of cutting is still taking place. 

It is difficult to get October shipment 
for River Plate flour, and in consequence 
September is rather dearer, being quoted 
at £8 15s, c.i.f., while £9 is asked for 
stuff on passage. American second clears 
are inclined to be easier, and have been 
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bought at 22s 6d, c.i.f., September sea- 
board. 
FEED 


Very little trade is passing in Ameri- 
can linseed cakes, the Continent buying 
heavily and paying at least 30s more 
than buyers on this side are inclined to 
give. There are sellers at £11 7s 6d@ 
£11 10s, but these are resellers of stuff 
bought earlier, and first hand offers are 
about £11 15s@£12, c.i.f., for October- 
November shipment. Mill offals are very 
firm, especially thirds, which are scarce 
and quoted at £9 5s, ex-store, with bran 
at £6 10s. 


SCOTLAND 

Prices have reached a low point, and 
as the retail charge for the loaf of bread 
has been further reduced and is now 
more on a parity with the flour level, 
there are hopes that buying will be more 
freely engaged in. The following are the 
current rates on a c.i.f. basis: home 
millers’ Manitoba ordinary grades, 
straight run 35s 6d with 2s more for the 
better ones; winters, 33s 6d@33s 8d, ac- 
cording to grades; imported top Ameri- 
can winters, 37s 6d@38s 6d; Canadian 
winters, 33s@33s 6d; Australian, 34s on 
spot and for September-October ship- 
ment. 

Kansas flours are regarded as relative- 
ly too dear. They are quoted at 37s@ 
37s 6d for patents and 34s for clears. 
Last year, Kansas flours at this season had 
the advantage in cheapness over Manito- 
bas, but the position is now reversed. 
Manitobas have been coming down stead- 
ily, but Kansas flours have been standing 
still. From this fact it is inferred on 
this market that the home demand for 
Kansas must be good. Apart from Man- 
itobas, all the foregoing quotations are 
for new crop flours. Stocks of Mani- 
tobas are half and half new and old. 

The decline in the price of bread here 
which occurred a fortnight ago did not 
last long at the rate first fixed. The 
price has again undergone a general re- 
duction, which took effect today in 
Glasgow and district. This latest cut is 
y,d, and brings the price of the 4-lb loaf 
to 9d. Not since bread was subsidized 
at this level in the autumn of 1917 has 
the Glasgow public been able to buy it 
at this figure. Then, of course, the state 
had to contribute about £40,000 a year 
to enable the 9d loaf to be sold to the 
public. 

To recall this fact is sufficient to show 
how the bread trade has recovered from 
the shocks of the war. The 9d loaf rep- 
resents an increase of only 50 per cent 
over the pre-war level, and with the ex- 
ception of potatoes and catmeal there 
is no other main foodstuff selling rela- 
tively as cheap in Great Britain today. 
Potatoes are practically at the pre-war 
level in Glasgow, but there is a very 
slack demand for them. 

The oatmeal position does not show 
much change as yet. There is little of 
the new crop of oats on the market. 
There have been several lots on offer at 
Edinburgh and on the east coast, but 
none have reached Glasgow. New oat- 
meal is offered for delivery in Glasgow 
tomorrow at 52s per sack of 280 lbs. 
To arrive, c.i.f., 1s*6d less. 

The price of old oats is about 2s per 
sack less than the new crop. It is ex- 
pected that when the latter comes more 
freely to market the price of oatmeal 
will decline. A shipment of oatmeal 
from North America is on board the 
Cassandra,. which is due to arrive here, 
but it is not a big one. There is no 
great outlet for imported stocks, mean- 
time, and the prices range about 41@42s 
per sack, c.i.f. 

China beans for grinding are a lead- 
ing feature of the feedingstuffs market, 
and have firmed up. Oats and Indian 
corn are the two North American prod- 
ucts at present in stock. There is not 
much business in corn, the nominal value 
of which is 33s, c.i.f., per 480 lbs, and 
32s 6d for October shipment. There is 
no Plate corn here, and only one boat 
is known to be afloat with a supply for 
this market. 


IRELAND 
There is very little cheerfulness in the 
flour trade. Despite the fact that users 
are running on very light stocks, the re- 
cent declines in prices have not tempted 
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them to take hold, but have served only 
to add to their pessimism. The more 
flour declines, the more the baker seems 
determined to hold off. 

Home millers are a very important 
factor in the trade at present, and with 
every decline on the importer’s price a 
similar reduction takes place in the home 
made article. Especially is this the case 
with the English millers, who are evi- 
dently hard ponies for business at home, 
and are making the north of Ireland a 
sort of dumping ground, as business with 
the south and west of this country is 
mostly cut off. 

Cables are lower, compared with a 
week ago, and it is not easy to get to the 
bottom of things. One or two bids have 
been sent, and cut by importers as a 
sort of feeler, but they were put so 
much below current prices that there was 
little chance of their being accepted. 
However, the object was achieved, as it 
fixed the price at which the miller 
would sell. 

Manitoba short patents have been of- 
fered as low as 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
for shipment, and despite the fact that 
there is a scarcity of this grade on spot 
there: has been no serious attempt to do 
business on a scale worth mentioning. 
Good Manitoba exports under well- 
known marks have been offered as low 
as 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for October 
seaboard, which is a serious drop, com- 
pared with a month ago. 

Other exports under various brands 
are being offered as low as 3ls 6d@32s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more, Dub- 
lin, for October-November seaboard, 
without bringing business. Spot prices 
are about on a par with a week ago, as, 
stocks not being large, importers are 
able to keep prices up a little and min- 
imize their loss. For top grade short 
patents under well-known marks 39@40s, 
net, c.i.f., is being made for flour about 
to arrive, and for good exports 38s 6d is 
the figure. 

Minneapolis flours are not being of- 
fered freely. One well-known mark is 
quoted at 38s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 1s 
more, Dublin, without finding buyers. 
This flour is scarce on spot, and likely 
to be so for some time. Another mark 
was quoted at 37s, net, c.i.f., for October 
shipment from the mill, but all these 
flours are overshadowed by the low prices 
of Manitobas. 

American soft winters are not much 
lower than a week ago, so far as unso- 
licited quotations are concerned. One 
well-known mark was quoted at 36s 94d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for September sea- 
board clearance, and 36s for October, 
others being a shade above this figure, 
but with home millers offering to sell at 
even less than these prices for similar 
positions, business is difficult. 


OATMEAL 


The market is a little weaker for all 
classes, and American and Canadian 
flake quotations are down to 37@38s, net, 
cif., Belfast, for September-October 
seaboard, but shipment business is at a 
standstill, and it is impossible to sell in 
quantity forward. Spot price is about 
40s, net, c.if., and even at this figure 
importers and merchants are losing 
money. 

Home made flake is scarce and dear. 
The harvest in Ireland is very late, and 
stocks will be about exhausted before 
the new crop is ready in quantity. 


FEED 


Mill offals are about unchanged from 
a week ago. Demand is fairly good for 
the time of year, as generally there is a 
falling off when new potatoes and other 
feeds are coming into use. Finest broad 
bran is firm at £9@£9 10s per ton, bags 
included, less the usual discount. Red 
and small types are £7@8, according to 
quality. 

Feedingstuffs are quieter on the whole, 
but are not bad for the time of year. 
American corn is scarce on spot and 
slightly dearer, but meal is unchanged 
at £9 5s per ton, full delivered terms, 
and for the flaked variety for cattle 
feeding £11 10s. Linseed cakes can be 
bought at £12 10s@£13 per ton, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and the spot price is £15 
@14, full delivered terms. Decorticated 
cotton cakes are freely offered by home 
millers at £13 10s@£14 10s per ton, 
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and 50 per cent meal at £12 10s, Septem- 
ber shipment. Demand is quiet. 


HOLLAND 


During the last two weeks the market 
for foreign flour has been void of life, 
and although some business was put 
through from time to time the right 
spirit is lacking. The demand for flour, 
already small for the time of year, has 
fallen considerably of late in consequence 
of the abundance of vegetables and po- 
tatoes. Fruit also is sold at abnormally 
low prices; in fact, it is necessary to go 
back to abnormal years in pre-war days 
to find the equal of the present level of 
prices for these commodities. 

At the root of the whole matter is the 
low value of foreign rates of exchange, 
particularly of German marks, as Ger- 
many in normal times was the largest 
customer of Holland for its large sur- 
plus of vegetables and fruit, although 
Great Britain was a customer likewise, 
and has remained so, but not to the same 
extent. Vegetables are now sold at 
prices barely covering cost of transpor- 
tation, and potatoes, one of the foremost 
of the requisite commodities of life here, 
are also cheaper than has been known 
for many years. - 

Under such circumstances the inland 
millers, for want of an export outlet, 
are putting their flour on the market at 
any price obtainable. This can be well 
understood, as they want to keep their 
mills going, and where their quality can 
bear comparison the American article is 
feeling the pinch badly. 





On top of this, new crop hard wheat 
flours are coming forward regularly, and 
holders of unsold parcels, afraid of ac- 
cumulating stocks in view of the favor- 
able reports of the foreign crops, are 
disposing of what they hold at consider- 
able loss. Arrivals, therefore, are going 
fairly well into consumption, but an in- 
centive for fresh business is absent, while 
the offerings of the inland millers are 
depressing. 

During the past week some offers 
from Canadian mills proved very com- 
petitive, a good straight quality being 
quoted at $5.50 per 220 lbs (100 kilos), 
c.i.f., which works out at 14 florins per 
100 kilos, and some sales were effected, 
but later the price was raised to $5.75 
for early shipment. 

It remains to be seen how our bakers 
will appreciate this flour. In the past, 
Canadian flour was put on the market at 
different times in consideration of cheap- 
ness as against that from the United 
States, but never could hold its place 
when United States millers could offer 
at the same price. It naturally means a 
question of adaptation, but under the 
present regulation of working hours, 
whereas the master bakers have to get 
their dough prepared in the shortest 
possible time, it remains to be seen how 
the Canadian flour will meet these re- 
quirements, for so far our bakers have 
complained that it took considerable 
more time to work the Canadian flour. 

Offerings of American hard wheat and 
spring wheat flours have been out of 
line recently, and, consequently, no busi- 
ness can be reported. 








Causes of Crop Damage 


Percentage by which various causes of crop damage have reduced the normal production, 
estimated as 100, to production actually harvested, as reported by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agricuture; 
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Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 


31, 1922, by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Belgium ...... 3 ‘s oe 2 
Bermuda ..... 3 2 2 1 1 
British Guiana. 14 7 8 | 
br. §, Africa.. 1 2 4 3 1 
Br. W. Indies.. 38 31 33 35 39 
Cube ..00% pig ae 9 14 11 12 
Denmark ..... 5 15 23 25 15 
Finland ...... 2 4 5 8 5 
Germany ..... ‘ 9 3 1 3 
Greece ........ 7a ee 1 5 
Hongkong Js i“ 1 10 16 
NL ee a as 2 5 11 
Netherlands .. 1 2 »6 1 ee 
Newfoundland. 35 62 59 30 18 
ESI | 63544525 “> 1 1 3 1 
Morocco ...... 1 Z : 1 
CRIME | sk dnbreces is ee oe oe os 
Fr. W. Indies.. .. és a oe 2 
Esthonia ...... 

a ae pe 
Ler in, CEE 1 1 1 1 
POU 3 as.6ss “s 
Norway ....... 9 19 7 
|| eee 1 1 
Sweden ....... 2 2 1 1 
TOP sive ods 10 19 25 8 6 
U. Kingdom. ..231 434 545 478 402 
United States.. 5 42 101 83 56 
Venezuela .... 2 4 10 9 7 
OCRORD Dyan <b. 3 6 6 6 8 


Totals ....361 659 856 748 632 





Feb. March April May June July Aug. Total 
oe e6 04 1 ae os on 6 
3 2 1 2 2 2 26 21 
15 21 7 12 13 14 15 144 
4 6 7 6 5 6 és 45 
42 91 36 45 37 51 44 522 
14 20 6 10 19 11 23 156 
22 22 6 il 16 7 6 173 
14 27 35 10 17 6 10 143 
7 8 2 8 8 3 6 57 
2 1 es ee 4 2 ee 15 
9 14 4 1 we 8 4 59 
20 8 1 5 6 6 1 65 
4 9 2 6 3 1l 2 41 
15 21 8 34 33 19 31 365 
2 13 ee 3 5 1 7 37 
2 ee 2 ee 10 

1 12 1 il 4 4 34 
2 1 3 1 1 es 10 

1 ee 5 2 6 1 2 17 
o« 1 5 1 oe 3 1 17 
3 8 es os 3 3 2 23 
oe 12 os ge 1 ee ee 13 
1 oe 3 *9 3 °% 51 
11 1 1 15 83 14 2 129 
6 5 2 6 q 10 4 43 
16 16 70 23 32 10 242 
377 570 235 304 401 247 363 4,587 
61 71 63 67 48 43 40 680 
7 16 5 10 7 6 6 89 
8 7 6 10 7 8 9 84 
665 986 512 617 765 486 691 7,878 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: I 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. 


A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 


western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce, 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street. has 


revised, arranged and annotated 


these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 


undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


PREFACE 


This work is not designed to enable the 
layman to become his own lawyer. On 
the contrary, many cases in court are 
attributable to delay in seeking private 
professional advice. A contract not cov- 
ered by a standard form is drawn with- 
out an attorney’s assistance. A lawsuit 
results, and where the layman in the be- 
ginning saved paying a lawyer the price 
of a new hat, he may deem himself for- 
tunate in the end if he gets off for the 
price of an automobile. 

The first object of this volume is to 
afford such information as will reduce 
hazards of litigation. In this light it may 
be likened to a book on hygiene that 
strives to avoid disease without attempt- 
ing to make every man his own doctor. 
The object is amply justified by the ever- 
increasing number of law reports, which 
leave no ground for doubting that many 
a litigant has repented that knowledge 
of some fundamental rule of law vitally 
affecting his business did not come to him 
in season. One ounce of foresight is 
often. worth more than a ton of retro- 
spection. 

It is commonly, although erroneously, 
supposed that the law consists almost 
wholly of abstruse statements rendered 
still more difficult of comprehension by 
legal phrases understood only by judges 
and lawyers. This is not true of those 
branches of the law in which the layman 
is mainly interested. Rules of court pro- 
cedure are not easily understood, but the 
layman is not concerned with them. Here 


he must trust to the guidance of a private 
attorney. But the principles of substan- 
tive law in which the layman is most in- 
terested are most easily understood. In 
fact, they afford entertaining reading as 
well as valuable education. 

The second object of this work is to 
aid in the solution of controversies arising 
in the milling industry and the flour and 
feed trade, by showing what courts of 
authority have decided in similar cases. 
The volume is the result of long and 
numerous researches covering the decade 
during which the author has been a con- 
tributor of legal material to The North- 
western Miller. It collates references to 
important court precedents which excus- 
ably might be overlooked by a lawyer in 
the preparation of a case within the lim- 
ited time ordinarily permitted in the trial 
of a lawsuit. Hence, it is hoped that 
the attorney will find the work no less 
useful than will millers, merchants, bro- 
kers, salesmen, and others whose business 
and occupations are here specially dealt 
with. 

Citations are given to the law reports, 
enabling reference to the full text of de- 
cisions mentioned. 

In order that the book may prove more 
helpful to the reader, it is planned that 
legal articles by the author appearing in 
The Northwestern Miller after publica- 
tion of this work will carry appropriate 
references to section numbers of this vol- 
ume. In this way the book may be kept 
abreast of future court decisions sup- 
plementing or modifying the rules of law 
stated herein. 





PART I. SALES OF GOODS 


CHAPTER I. GOVERNMENTAL 
REGULATION OF SALES 


NOTE.—See the next chapter and the 
chapter on Rescission of Contract by the 
Buyer, on questions as to the effect on par- 
ticular contracts of intervening governmental 
regulations, See, also, the chapter on 
Weights and Measures. 

Price Regulations 
SECTION 1, FIXING PRICES 

What can a state do in the way of dic- 
tating the prices at which commodities 
shall be sold, or in the way of setting a 
percentage of profit that may be derived? 

It remains for the United States Su- 
preme Court more specifically to deter- 
mine the bounds of legislative power in 
this respect. In the meantime, the few 
available expressions of opinion by courts 
of lower, although of high, authority are 
of special interest. A notable example is 
the opinion of Judge Bourquin, of the 
United States district court for the dis- 
trict of Mantana, in the case of A. M. 
Holter Hardware Co. vs. Boyle, 263 Fed. 
134. 

The opinion declares to be void a law 
which embodies provisions authorizing a 
state trade commission “to investigate 
and examine any or all of the books or 
papers of any person, firm, co-partner- 
ship or corporation engaged in business 
within the state of Montana, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the cost of commddi- 
ties, foodstuffs and products, farm imple- 
ments and machinery, and the selling 
price thereof, and to ascertain and de- 
termine the profits and charges collected 
. . . in the conduct of such business”; 
and authorizing the commission “to in- 
quire into the management of the busi- 
ness,” to “regulate the business of selling 
and otherwise disposing of commodities,” 
to “establish maximum prices or . . . a 
reasonable profit to be charged in any 
particular locality for all commodities,” 
“so long as deemed advisable,” etc. 

This legislation is disposed of by Judge 
Bourquin in language which is both clear 
and brief. 

Although the opinion shows a firm con- 
viction that existing conditions do not 





warrant a measure of the kind attempted 
to be enacted in Montana, parts of the 
decision intimate that public necessities 
might, under changed conditions, render 
some such measure valid. But it is clear 
enough that when the time comes that 
the state may dictate the price at which 
the dealer or manufacturer must sell his 
goods, the same power and reason must 
place a limit on the wage that the work- 
ingman may exact for a day’s service. 

The salient parts of Judge Bourquin’s 
opinion are as follows: “This is a con- 
ventional suit to restrain enforcement of 
state legislation which provides for a 
trade commission to regulate business, 
and when and where it pleaseth to ‘estab- 
lish maximum prices or a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit’ in respect to all commodi- 
ties, and, curiously enough, burial lots in 
cemeteries, for gain. ... . 

‘Plaintiffs’ principal and determinative 
contention is that legislative regulation 
of prices in ordinary mercantile business 
is repugnant to the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. At the 
outset defendants note that the enactment 
is . . . by an extraordinary legislative 
session to meet a drouth emergency, and 
that it includes a declaration that it is 
an emergency law, immediately necessary 
for public health, peace and safety. They 
allege that it is supported by public 
opinion and prevailing morality, and that 
all this, in connection with the war and 
its consequences in respect to production, 
supplies, demand, prices, and abuses, ren- 
ders conclusive upon the courts the legis- 
lative judgment that the situation is one 
subject to the principle of legislative 
price regulation consistent with the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

“If this were so, the inalienable rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution would be 
at the mercy of legislatures. Fundamen- 
tal rights are independent of legislative 
will, and no legislative declaration can 
foreclose inquiry whether or not they 
are infringed by legislative enactment. 
Emergency, opinion, morality, changes 
wrought by time and circumstances often 
justify exercise of powers that legisla- 
tures have; but they create no new pow- 
ers. It is true the Constitution is not a 
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barrier to changes in state policy and 
law to suit new circumstances and condi- 
tions, nor a barrier to new application 
of its principles; but it does oppose all 
changes that would avoid or supplant its 
principles with others, however calculated 
to suit the needs of the hour and the tem- 
per of the times. Its generic terms open 
always to include newly created spe- 
cles. . «+ 

“Legislative regulation of prices in 
business and employments that are of 
public interest, concern, and conse- 
quences is consistent with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Like regulation in ordi- 
nary mercantile business and ordinary 
employments, all of which are purely pri- 
vate, is repugnant to said amendment. 
Time and circumstances may convert 
some of the latter into the former—so 
change their character and incidents that 
from purely private they are transformed 
into those of public interest, concern and 
consequence. When this occurs, they be- 
come subject to legislative price regula- 
tion, a new species of the genera of busi- 
ness of public interest, a new application 
of the old principle of regulation. 

“In the instant suit, emergencies, pub- 
lic opinion, prevailing morality, war and 
its consequences, and legislative fiat have 
not transformed ordinary mercantile 
business into business of public interest. 
Despite them, the character and incidents 
of ordinary mercantile business remain 
unchanged, It is still open to and fol- 
lowed by many persons, rather than by 
a few, ranging trom pushcarts, through 
all gradations, to mail-order emporiums, 
independent and in competition, wherein 
there are constant new adventurers. 

“In defining what business is of public 
interest, concern, and consequence, and 
accordingly subject to legislative price 
regulation, the Supreme Court says it 
can be best explained by examples, and 
cites public utilities, insurance, and grain 
storage, and applies the principle to 
wages in public utilities and to wages of 
women and minors, It further says that, 
though there is some public interest in 
every person and in their every transac- 
tion, this is not the public interest in 
respect to which alone there is legislative 
power to regulate prices; that this latter 
public interest exists only when there is 
a ‘broad and definite public interest,’ aris- 
ing by reason of the nature of the busi- 
ness, Wherein its proper conduct concerns 
more than the parties to any single trans- 
action, wherein by reason of peculiar 
circumstances the business sustains such 
relation to the public that it is affected 
by its consequences—in all, in marked 
contrast to ordinary mercantile business 
and ordinary employment.” 

After noting that the ground on which 
legislative restriction in ordinary mer- 
cantile transactions is excluded is un- 
reasonable interference with right to fol- 
low any ordinary calling, to contract, to 
bargain, and so deprive of liberty and 
property without due process of law, 
Judge Bourquin proceeds: 

“However it might be if the enactment 
was limited to the prime necessities and 
was a war measure, it is inconceivable 
that its all-embracing provisions, now the 
war is over, save as a fiction perpetuating 
rather dictatorial powers, are necessary 
to public health, peace and safety. It 
ranges from the street corner vendor of 
popeorn and bananas to the merchant 
prince, from coal to diamonds, from the 
babe’s first swaddling band and cradle to 
the aged man’s shroud, his coffin, and his 
grave. ‘Trifles, necessities, luxuries—all 
are within its scope. 

“As a whole, the enactment would ac- 
complish a complete reversal of the 
American system of business economics 
that has prevailed from the nation’s birth. 
True, there is no federal control over any 
state in the matter of economic theories 
it will pursue, provided not counter to 
constitutional limitations. But that in- 
volved herein goes beyond economics, and 
virtually invades and changes the meth- 
ods, if not the system, of government. 
Who will question the wisdom of the Con- 
stitution that this shall not be done, save 
by three fourths of the states in concert?” 

7 * 

An opinion written by Judge Rudkin, 
of the United States district court for 
the eastern district of Washington, has 
an interesting bearing on the highly im- 
portant question as to what may be ex- 
pected in the future in the way of valid 
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interference by the state and federal gov- 
ernments with the fixing of prices at 
which commodities may be sold. 

The opinion, which was handed down 
in the case of United States vs. Spokane 
Dry Goods Co., 264 Fed. 209, broadly 
intimated that in times of peace it is be- 
yond the power of the United States and 
the several states to limit the right of 
one engaged in the sale of goods to fix 
the price at which he will sell, where he 
acts independently. Certain exceptions 
to this general rule, however, are noted 
in the opinion. 

The decision involved application of 
the guaranties in the Federal Constitu- 
tion that no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law. 

The court went so far as to hint that 
the national food control act might have 
been in some respects invalid even as a 
war measure, but declined to so rule, 
taking the position that “a decision of 
such far-reaching consequences, involv- 
ing, as it does or may, the very life and 
foundation of the government, should 
come from the court of last resort, and 
not from this or any other inferior court.” 
Speaking of governmental price fixing, 
the court said: 

“The acts and regulations fixing the 
price of coal, of sugar, of wheat and its 
products, the act taking over the control 
of the railroads, and perhaps numerous 
other acts and regulations of that period, 
cannot be justified as mere peace-time 
regulations. . . . I have thus far assumed 
that the act cannot be justified as a mere 
state police regulation, and this is per- 
haps true. In discussing the right or 
power of the government to control prices 
in cases such as those now under con- 
sideration, Tiedeman, in his work on 
police power, says: 

“It is part of the natural and civil 
liberty to form business relations, free 
from the dictation of the state, that a 
like freedom should be secured and en- 
joyed in determining the conditions and 
terms of the contract which constitutes 
the basis of the business relation or trans- 
action. It is, therefore, the general rule 
that a man is free to ask for his wares 
or his services whatever price he is able 
to get and others are willing to pay; and 
no one can compel him to take less, 
although the price may be so exorbitant 
as to become extortionate. 

“*No one has a natural right to the 
enjoyment of another’s property or serv- 
ices upon the payment of a reasonable 
compensation; for we have already rec- 
ognized the right of one man to refuse to 
have dealings with another on any terms, 
whatever may be the motive for his re- 
fusal. But there are exceptions to the 
rule which can be justified on constitu- 
tional grounds.’ 1 Tiedeman, State and 
Federal Control of Persons and Prop- 
erty, section 96. 

“The exceptions referred to are thus 
classified by Judge Cooley: 

“*1, Where the business is one the fol- 
lowing of which is not a matter of right, 
but is permitted by the state as a matter 
of privilege or franchise. Under this 
head may be classed the business of set- 
ting up lotteries, of giving shows, and 
of keeping billiard tables for hire, of 
selling intoxicating drinks, and of keep- 
ing a ferry or toll bridge. 

“*2. When the state, on public grounds, 
renders to the business special assistance 
by taxation, or under the eminent do- 
main, as is done in the case of railroads. 

“3. When, for the accommodation of 
the business, special privileges are given 
in the public streets, or exceptional use 
allowed of public property or public 
easements, as in the case of hackmen, 
draymen, etc. 

“‘4. When exclusive privileges are 
granted in consideration of some special 
return to the public and in order to se- 
cure something to the public not other- 
wise attainable. Cooley’s Principles of 
Constitution, p. 234. 

“It has generally been supposed that 
these exceptions are somewhat enlarged 
upon by the decision in Munn vs. Illinois, 
94 U. S. 118, 24 L. Ed. 77, and kindred 
cases. Thus, in discussing the effect of 
the decision in that case, Mr. Justice 
Field, in a dissenting opinion, said: 

“*The public is interested in the manu- 
facture of cotton, woolen and silken 
fabrics, in the construction of machinery, 
in the printing and publication of books 


and periodicals, and in the making of 
utensils of every variety, useful and orna- 
mental; indeed, there is hardly an enter- 
prise or business engaging the attention 
and labor of any considerable portion 
of the community in which the public 
has not an interest in. the sense in which 
that term is used by the court in its 
opinion; and the doctrine which allows 
the legislature to interfere with and regu- 
late the charges which the owners of 
property thus employed shall make for 
its use, that is, the rates at which all 
these different kinds of business shall be 
carried on, has never before been asserted, 
so far as I am aware, by any judicial 
tribunal in the United States.’ 

“But without further discussing the 
rule or the exceptions, for reasons already 
stated, I am of opinion that the act 
should not be declared unconstitutional 
by this court.” 

The opinion was announced in a con- 
solidated hearing on demurrers to in- 
dictments against dealers for charging 
exorbitant prices for wearing apparel, 
ete. Treating the food control act, un- 
der which the indictments were drawn, 
as a valid war measure, the court over- 
ruled the demurrers. Judge Rudkin said: 

“The situation confronting Congress 
was a difficult one at best. To fix profits 
definitely and arbitrarily, without refer- 
ence to place or circumstance, would 
prove unjust and oppressive in the ex- 
treme, for it is a matter of common 
knowledge that what would be deemed 
a just and reasonable profit in one place 
or as to one commodity would be unjust 
and unreasonable in another place or as 
to a different commodity. Congress was 
therefore compelled to choose between 
the course pursued and some other 
course equally difficult, and the wisdom 
of its choice cannot be made the sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry.” 

Despite what Judge Rudkin previously 
said concerning liberty of dealers to 
fix prices for commodities in normal 
times, he makes the following observa- 
tions on the subject of profiteering, after 
noting that the indictments charged 
profits ranging from 118 to 138 per cent: 

“If general conditions are correctly 
portrayed by the charges contained in 
these indictments, it will not be denied 
that there is a crying need for relief of 
some kind from some source. . ... That 
such prices or profits are extortionate no 
one will deny. Of course, if confined to 
the three stores in question, or to only 
a few stores, the people have a remedy 
in their own hands by withholding their 
patronage, and if they fail to make use 
of that remedy to the fullest extent they 
alone are to blame. 

“On the other hand, if these conditions 
are general, and to continue indefinitely, 
the people are without remiedy, except 
through governmental action, and I have 
little doubt that all powers of the gov- 
ernment, both state and federal, will 
grapple with the evil, and that a remedy 
will be found well within constitutional 
limitations. It is to be hoped that such 
recourse will not be found necessary, as 
all history shows that the course of legis- 
lation, like the sum of human existence, 
is made up of extremes rather than of 
means, and if repressive measures are 
resorted to the day of sunshine for the 
transgressors may be turned into days of 
gloom, if not despair... . 

“It may be that Congress has trans- 
cended its constitutional powers, it may 
be that there is no connection between 
the selling price of some small article of 
female attire and the prosecution of a 
war, which has passed into history and 
is little more than a memory, and it may 
be that the act of Congress is void for 
uncertainty; but I am not prepared to 
so hold.” 

* * 

Judge Faris, of a co-ordinate tribunal, 
the United States district court for the 
eastern district of Missouri, being more 
strongly inclined to act on his own judg- 
ment than was Judge Rudkin, flatly held 
that the provision of the act, making it 
a felony to make any unjust or unrea- 
sonable charge in dealing in necessaries, 
etc., was void, as failing to define any of- 
fense with such certainty as to conform 
to the constitutional guaranty that an 
accused person shall be informed as to 
the nature and cause of the accusation. 

Quashing an indictment against de- 
fendant in the case of United States vs. 
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L. Cohen Grocery Co., 264 Fed. 218, 
Judge Faris said: “No man would engage 
in business, and no self-respecting man 
would remain in business, if his fortune, 
good name, and liberty are to be deter- 
mined solely by the heated and preju- 
diced views of what is unjust and un- 
reasonable which may be entertained by 
a jury personally embarrassed and 
harassed, it may be, by the inordinate 
rise in prices of all commodities. Such a 
law may be fit for the trial of the guilty; 
but laws ought to be fit to try the guilty 
and the innocent. A law which is fit onl) 
to try those who are guilty necessaril\ 
begs the question of guilt, and is there 
fore no better than lynch law. 

“The definitions, boundaries, and lim- 
its of a criminal statute ought, at least, 
to be so clear that no man in his right 
mind can be in doubt when he is violat- 
ing and when he is not violating such 
statute. There ought not to be necessary 
any chopping of logic or intricate rea- 
soning from cause to effect in order to 
decide the question of criminality. 

“If this law is to stand, then no longer 
would there seem need of defining crimes 
by separate statutes. All that will be 
necessary will be to pass a single sweep- 
ing statute, declaring that any person 
who shall commit any unjust or unrea- 
sonable act, or a wrongful or criminal! 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, 
and leave it to the jury to determine 
what is unjust, or unreasonable, wrong 
ful, or criminal... . 

“It would seem that it might simply 
have been declared that a sale of an) 
necessary for a stated percentage increas: 
in price beyond cost and carriage shoul 
be a punishable crime. At least, such a 
law would not be objectionable on th: 
ground here urged. That it would hav 
been arbitrary may be conceded. Bui 
the statute here is just as arbitrary, anc 
to its arbitrariness is added an indefi 
niteness, vagueness, and_ uncertainty 
which is dangerous, beyond excusing, to 
the property and liberty of innocent 
men.” 

The decision in the last cited case was 
affirmed by the United States Suprem: 
Court (41 S. Ct. 298) on the grounds 
that “the mere existence of a state of 
war did not annul or change the operi 
tion upon the power of Congress of the 
guaranties and limitations of the Fifth 
and Sixth amendments as to questions 
such as we are here passing upon”; and 
that the Lever act violated those amend 
ments in fixing no ascertainable standari(| 
of guilt. 

* * 

That any power residing in legisla 
tures to regulate the prices at which com 
modities may be sold must ‘be exercise! 
in definite terms, and that Congress 
failed to do this in the food control aci, 
thereby invalidating one of that law's 
important provisions, was the opinion of 
Judge Tuttle, of the United States dis- 
trict court for the eastern district of 
Michigan, announced in the case of De- 
troit Creamery Co. vs. Kinnane, 264 Fei. 
845, before the decision of the Suprenic 
Court just referred to. 

Enjoining a United States district 
attorney from instituting a prosecution 
against plaintiffs under the act, Judge 
Tuttle handed down an opinion in line 
with that announced by Judge Faris. 
Judge Tuttle said: 

“The only question, therefore, now i1- 
volved, is whether the provision of sec- 
tion four of this Lever act as amendei, 
to the effect that ‘it is hereby made u.i- 
lawful for any person . . . to make any 
unjust or unreasonable rate or chary’, 
in handling or dealing in or with any 
necessaries,’ is constitutional. 

“The Sixth Amendment to the Feder! 
Constitution provides that ‘In all crimi- 
nal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right . . . to be informed of the n:- 
ture and cause of the accusation.’ it 
seems clear that an indictment whic, 
following the language of this statute, 
charged a person with merely havilz 
made an ‘unjust’ or ‘unreasonable’ raic 
or charge in handling or dealing in «r 
with any necessaries, would be wholly i'- 
sufficient to inform such person of thie 
nature and cause of the accusation thus 
made, 

“Such an indictment, however, coull 
not specify the offense thus charged with 
any more detail, for the reasom that the 
statute purporting to create such offense 
does not state the facts, acts, or conduct 
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necessary to constitute the crime de- 
nounced. What is an unjust rate or an 
unreasonable charge? In determining 
this question, what elements are to be 
taken into consideration? What is the 
test, or standard, or basis which is to be 
used in attempting to ascertain whether 
this statute has been violated? The stat- 
ute itself furnishes no assistance in the 
way of answering this question. 

“Is the reasonableness or justice of a 
rate to be determined by the amount of 
profit derived therefrom? If So, what 
percentage of profit from the business of 
selling a certain article makes the rate 
or charge in handling or dealing in that 
article unreasonable, and therefore un- 
lawful and criminal? If such profit is 
derived from a business devoted to the 
sale of several kinds of articles, how is 
the portion of such profit properly to be 
determined, so that the person engaging 
in such business may know whether or 
not he is a criminal? 

“What elements enter into the ques- 
tion whether any particular charge is 
just or unjust, reasonable or unreason- 
able? What relation to the reasonable- 
ness of a rate have the cost of labor, the 
cost of machinery and of raw material, 
the cost of overhead charges, and the 
other expenses of production? How is 
the amount properly chargeable to these 
expenses to be fixed and ascertained? 
To what extent are differences in market 
conditions in different places to be con- 
sidered? 

“Is the existence or absence of compe- 
tition to be taken into account? Is any 
allowance to be made for losses and mis- 
fortunes which affect costs and profits? 
‘ro whom must a rate or charge be un- 
just, to be ‘unjust’? within the meaning 
of this statute? Is it the effect which 
a rate or charge has upon the seller, or 
which it has on the purchaser, which 
renders it reasonable or unreasonable? 

“These and other questions which 
readily suggest themselves naturally and 
perhaps necessarily enter into a consid- 
eration of the nature of the proper test 
or standard by which the criminality of 
any act under this statute must be deter- 
mined, To the statute itself we look in 
vain for answers to any of such ques- 
tions. It furnishes no means for the 
guidance of courts, juries, or defendants 
in determining when or how the statute 
has been violated. No standard or test 
of guilt has been fixed. 

“We are left to the uncontrolled and 
necessarily conjectural judgment, or 
rather conclusion, of each particular 
jury, or perhaps court, before which the 
accused in any given case may be on trial 
for his liberty. Making, as it does, the 
question of guilt dependent upon this 
mere conclusion or opinion of the court 
or jury as to whether the rate or charge 
involved be just or unjust, reasonable or 
unreasonable, I cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that this statute is too vague, in- 
definite, and uncertain to satisfy consti- 
tutional requirements or to constitute 
due process of law.” 2 


State and Federal Food Acts 
SECTION 2. BLEACHING 

The status of the federal regulations 
and a summary of state regulations re- 
garding the bleaching of flour are set 
forth on page 139 of The Miller’s Al- 
manack for 1922, 

_In the course of the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case there referred to (United States 
vs. Lexington Mill Co., 34 S. Ct. 337), the 
court observed that flour “may be con- 
sumed, when prepared as food, by the 
strong and the weak, the old and the 
young, the well and the sick; and it is 
intended that if any flour, because of 
any added poisonous or other deleterious 
ingredient, may possibly injure the 
health of any of these, it shall come with- 
in the ban of the statute. If it cannot 
by any possibility, when the facts are 
reasonably considered, injure the health 
of any consumer, such flour, though hav- 
ing a small addition of poisonous or 
deleterious ingredients, may not be con- 
demned under the act.” 


SECTION 3. . OTHER PROCESSES 
_In Cardiff et al vs. Lewiston Milling 
Co., 266 Fed. 753, plaintiffs sued to re- 
cover a balance due on the price of de- 
hydrated potatoes sold to defendant mill 
in the flour substitute days of 1918, for 
use in manufacturing flour. Plaintiffs 
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also asserted breach by defendant of 
contract obligation to accept delivery of 
plaintiffs’ full output of dried, unpeeled 
potatoes produced from the 1917 crop. 
The defense asserted that plaintiffs had 
failed to deliver sound goods, and that 
plaintiffs, in processing the potatoes, 
used excessive quantities of sulphur, 
thereby rendering the product unfit for 
food, within the meaning of the federal 
and Washington pure food laws, which 
inhibit adulteration and misbranding of 
food. The sale was made in Washing- 
ton. Federal Judge Dietrich allowed 
judgment in plaintiffs’ favor, and the 
mill appealed to the circuit court of ap- 
peals for the ninth circuit. The higher 
tribunal refused to disturb the award. 

“The larger questions,” remarks the 
circuit court of appeals, speaking 
through Judge Wolverton, “and the one 
about which the real controversy hinges, 
is whether the testimony was sufficient 
to compel submission to the judgment of 
the jury touching the use of sulphur 
dioxide in treatment of the potatoes in 
the process of dehydration, namely, 
whether it constitutes a deleterious in- 
gredient, which may have rendered the 
product injurious to health, in view of 
the statute of the state of Washington 
relative to the adulteration of articles of 
food and drugs... . 

“As a premise to the discussion, in 
view of the record, it may be affirmed 
that the United States pure food and 
drugs legislation does not come into the 
case, for the reason that the controversy 
does not involve interstate commerce. 
The processed potatoes were to be de- 
livered to the defendant at plaintiffs’ 
place of business in Yakima, Wash., and 
what the defendant may have desired or 
intended to do with the potatoes when 
received, whether to deal with them intra- 
state or interstate, could not affect or 
otherwise dominate the instant sale or 
transaction between the parties. We 
may therefore turn our attention exclu- 
sively to a consideration of the question 
in the light of local statute. The result 
must be the same, whether the one or the 
other statute is applicable, as the statutes 
themselves are practically alike... . 

“By these statutes an article is deemed 
to be adulterated ‘if it contain [in case 
of food] any added poisonous or other 
added deleterious ingredient which may 
render such article injurious to health.’ 
This clause has received the interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States in United States vs. Lexington 
Mill Co., 232 U.S. 399, 34 Sup. Ct. 337, 
58 L. Ed. 658, L.R.A. 1915B, 774. This 
case involved the application of the ‘Al- 
sop process’ by which nitrogen peroxide 
gas, generated by electricity, was mixed 
with atmospheric air, and the mixture 
then brought in contact with flour. It 
was claimed that the process added to the 
flour product a poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient ‘which might render the flour 
injurious to health. 

“After stating that the purpose and 
intent of the statute was to protect the 
public health from possible injury by 
adding to articles of food consumption 
poisonous and deleterious substances, 
which might render such articles injuri- 
ous to the health of consumers, the court 
goes’on to define the clause ‘which may 
render such article injurious to health,’ 
as follows: 

“‘The word “may” is here used in its 
ordinary and usual signincation, there be- 
ing nothing to show the intention of Con- 
gress to affix to it any other meaning. 

. . In thus describing the offense, Con- 
gress doubtless took into consideration 
that flour may be used in many ways, in 
bread, cake, gravy, broth, ete. . If 
it cannot by any possibility, when the 
facts are reasonably considered, injure 
the health of the consumer, such flour, 
though having a small addition of poi- 
sonous or deleterious ingredients, may 
not be condemned under the act.’ 

“In view of this rendition of the 
statute, which is authoritative as well for 
the interpretation of the state statute, 
the court having been cited to no differ- 
ent interpretation by the state courts, 
we may now consider the question here- 
tofore stated [whether the dehydrated 
potatoes were rendered harmful by the 
extent to which sulphur dioxide was used 
in their processing }.” 

After considering the evidence adduced 
in the case, the court proceeds: 

“So that, under the statute as inter- 


preted by the Supreme Court, there was 
ample evidence to go to the jury from 
which they might reasonably infer that 
the sulphur dioxide, used in the quantity 
which the evidence tends to show, could 
not possibly be injurious to health. Such 
being the case, a directed verdict for de- 
fendant plainly would not have been war- 
ranted or proper. A further discussion 
of the evidence upon the subject could 
only lead into the domain of. the jury, 
wherein there is no necessity to venture.” 

Farther on in the opinion, in discuss- 
ing the correctness of instructions given 
by the trial judge to the jury, the higher 
court adds: 

“Since the question of implied war- 
ranty as to wholesomeness became an 
issue in the case, a matter which the 
court left to the jury, the burden was 
cast upon plaintiffs to show that their 
product was such as did not come within 
the interdiction of the statute... . 

“The use that was to be made of the 
potato product by defendant was to 
grind it into flour, and this flour was to be 
used in combination with wheat flour at a 
ratio of 8 to 15 per cent of the potato 
flour. The investigations of the experts 
proceeded upon this hypothesis, and the 
testimony all the way through took into 
account the purpose of defendant in 
combining potato flour with wheat flour 
in these percentages. The inquiry, it 
should be said, also extended minutely 
respecting the effect the added ingredi- 
ent would have upon the potato flour, 
without combination with wheat flour. 

“Having premised as much, it is the 
strong contention of counsel for defend- 
ant that the court should have instructed 
the jury in the language of their request- 
ed instruction, namely, that it was suf- 
ficient to defeat the action if it was shown 
that it [the added ingredient, sulphur 
dioxide] ‘may or might possibly or prob- 
ably be harmful to health of consumers.’ 
In view of the fact that the statute was 
designed to protect the public health 
from possible injury, the Supreme Court 
has, and rightly so, it seems to us, given 
it a broad construction, to render it ef- 
fective in its utmost intendment. . ° 
Assuming, without deciding, that the re- 
quested instruction was one proper to 
have been given, it was not reversible 
error not to give it, if it was adequately 
covered by the general charge [instruc- 
tions]. The court, in its charge, adopted, 
in effect, the language of the statute in 
defining the particular issue and in ad- 
vising the jury as to what they were 
called upon to decide. . . 

“In the present case, the issue was 
whether the added ingredient, the sul-- 
phur dioxide, might render the product 
harmful to health. The facts and cir- 
cumstances attending the controversy 
were all to be taken into account, and in 
view thereof it was to be considered 
whether it might reasonably be anticipat- 
ed by considerate persons, mindful al- 
ways of conserving the health of the con- 
sumer, that the product would, in the 
ordinary course of human events, pos- 
sibly prove harmful or injurious to 
health.” 


SECTION 4, 


Two or three years ago mills in the 
Southeast complained of an evidently de- 
liberate addition of moisture to wheat 
by grain dealers for the purpose of se- 
curing profit from such operation. Grain 
dealers claimed that the addition was 
not illegal, so long as the wheat con- 
formed to the standards as promulgated 
under the federal grain standards act. 

The Bureau of Chemistry at Washing- 
ton replied as follows to an inquiry in 
regard to the matter: 

“The deliberate addition of moisture 
to wheat, even though the product as 
finally shipped in interstate commerce 
conforms to the standards as promulgat- 
ed in the federal grain standards act, 
would constitute a violation of the fed- 
eral food and drugs act. Such grain 
would be adulterated within the mean- 
ing of section 7, paragraph first and 
second, in the case of food, which will 
be found in the enclosed circular 21. 
The bureau has instituted numerous 
prosecutions under the terms of the act 
because of the adulterations of grain 
with added water. 

“Recent correspondence 


ADDING MOISTURE TO GRAIN 


which the 


bureau has received seems to indicate, as 
you suggest, that there is some misunder- 
standing among the trade upon this mat- 
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ter, and the bureau will therefore wel- 
come any publicity which you may care 
to give the actual requirements of the 
law.” 

The above does not refer to addition 
of moisture necessary to proper milling, 
and we understand that the department 
does not undertake to prohibit such op- 
eration. 

SECTION 5. 

The United States district court, east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, held in the 
case of United States vs. Krumm, 269 
Fed, 848, that the government’s accusa- 
tion against defendant of having violat- 
ed the federal food and drugs act by 
selling adulterated and misbranded goods 
under the name “Krumm’s Macaroni” 
was fatally defective. 

The first count of the government’s 
charge was that the goods were adulter- 
ated in that “a product prepared from 
flour had been substituted in whole or in 
part for macaroni, to wit, a product pre- 
pared from semolina, which the article 
purported to be.” The second count 
charged misbranding in representing that 
the “article was macaroni, to wit, a prod- 
uct made from semolina, but was a prod- 
uct made from flour.” : 

To the accusation defendant’s counsel 
demurred on the ground that it failed to 
aver that the packages were original un- 
broken packages, and failed to aver that 
semolina is not flour, or a product made 
from flour; that it was not averred that 
macaroni is a product wholly prepared 
from semolina; that the definition of the 
word “macaroni,” as given in the charge, 
is not consonant with the generally ac- 
cepted meaning of the word; and that it 
was not charged that the particular 
product sold by defendant was danger- 
ous to the health or welfare of the peo- 
ple, or intended to deceive purchasers. 
Disposing of the demurrer, the court 
said: 

“The first ground of demurrer may be 
dismissed, for the reason that, while the 
food and drugs act prohibits shipping or 
delivering for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce any article of food 
which is adulterated or misbranded, it 
does not restrict the offense of shipping 
or delivering for shipment to articles in 
original unbroken packages; the restric- 
tion to original unbroken packages apply- 
ing only to those who receive in inter- 
state commerce and, having received, de- 
liver in original unbroken packages any 
adulterated or misbranded articles. 

“As to the averments in relation to the 
substance contained in the packages, I 
think they are lacking in that particular- 
ity in both counts which should be ob- 
served to inform the defendant with cer- 
tainty of the charge he is to meet at the 
trial. The offense under the first count, 
adulteration, arises, in the case of food, 
‘if any substance has been substituted 


MISBRANDING 


“wholly or in part for the article, and 


the offense of misbranding arises ‘if 
the packages containing it <r its label 
shall bear any statement, design, or de- 
vice, regarding the ingredients or sub- 
stances contained therein, which state- 
ment, design, or device shall be false or 
misleading in any particular.’ 

“According to the Century Dictionary, 
macaroni is a paste or dough prepared 
originally and chiefly in Italy from the 
glutinous granular flour of a hard va- 
riety of wheat. According to the Stand- 
ard Dictionary it is an Italian paste 
made into slender tubes from the flour 
of hard glutinous wheat mixed with 
water. Semolina is defined to be the 
hard grains retained in the bolting ma- 
chine after the fine flour has passed 
through. 

“If the article in question, as averred 
in the first count, was prepared from 
flour, or, as averred in the second count, 
was made from flour, it was apparently 
macaroni. But if it is intended to charge 
that macaroni is not made from the 
whole of the flour which comes from the 
mill, but in order to be macaroni must 
be made from the large, hard grains re- 
tained in the bolting machine after the 
fine flour had passed through, the counts 
are lacking in averments that. semolina is 
not a part of the substance known as 
flour. 

“Flour may be fine or coarse, it may 
be made from the whole grains of the 
wheat as ‘whole wheat flour,’ or it may 
be the fine bolted flour, If it is meant 
by the indictment to charge that, in order 
for a substance to be macaroni, it must 
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be made wholly from semolina, and not 
contain any of the fine flour which, upon 
passing through the bolting machine, 
leaves a residuum of semolina, the in- 
formation should plainly so state. 

“It is of vast importance to the public 
that foodstuffs shall be what they pur- 
port to be through the labels, marks and 
brands upon the packages. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that in the 
fine wheat flour of commerce much of 
the nutritive property of the grain is ab- 
sent, which remains in ‘whole wheat flour.’ 
A purchaser of an article labeled ‘whole 
wheat flour’ is entitled to receive what he 
is led to believe he is purchasing from 
what appears upon the label. Similarly, 
one who is purchasing an article labeled 
‘macaroni’ is entitled to receive the arti- 
cle containing nutritive ingredients which 
genuine macaroni is known to contain. 
Otherwise, the party substituting some 
other substance for the proper ingredi- 
ents, or designating it by names which 
falsely represent the contents or mislead 
the public, is liable to the penalties of 
the act. 

“If, however, one is charged under 
the act with adulteration and misbrand- 
ing, he must be informed with sufficient 
particularity and certainty of the charge 
against him to enable him to prepare his 
defense. This particularity and certain- 
ty are obviously lacking in the informa- 
tion filed. 

“It may be that in the course of manu- 
facture, trade, and public use the name 
‘macaroni’ has come to mean an article 
mgde from flour, without regard to its 
containing semolina alone, and it may be 
that the word as accepted by the general 
public is not consonant with what was 
intended to be set out in the information. 
These, however, are trial questions. 

“As to the remaining ground of de- 
murrer, it is not necessary under the 
pure food and drugs act that an article, 
in order to be unlawfully adulterated or 
misbranded, must be dangerous to the 
health of the people.” 


SECTION 6, IMITATING FOREIGN LABEL 


The provision of the federal food and 
drugs act, declaring that an article shall 
be deemed to be misbranded if so labeled 
or branded as to mislead, or purport to 
be a foreign product when not so, was 
applied by the United States district 
court for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania in a proceeding to condemn 267 
boxes of macaroni. Although the goods 
were made in the United States, the gen- 
eral make-up of the label used was dis- 
tinctively Italian, and the only words 
tending to disclose the fact of domestic 
manufacture—‘Italy Method. Mfg. U. 
S. A.”—appeared inconspicuously at the 
end of a statement in Italian which indi- 
cated production at the principal seat of 
macaroni manufacture in Italy. 


The court holds that an issue as to - 


whether a product is unlawfully mis- 
branded must be determined upon an in- 
spection of the label itself and without 
regard to the manufacturer’s actual in- 
tent to deceive. (225 Fed. 79.) 


SECTION 7, PREMIUMS IN PACKAGES 


The section of the Nebraska statutes 
which declares that food products sold 
in that state shall be deemed to be mis- 
branded “if there be contained in the 
package any gifts, premiums or prizes,” 
is a valid police regulation. So deciding, 
the supreme court of Nebraska held 
that it was an offense under the law to 
sell packages of “Souvenir Checkers 
Popcorn Confection” in which were con- 
tained tin toys. 

Incidentally, the court stated that the 
fact that Congress has declared when 
a package of food shall be deemed to be 
misbranded does not prevent a_ state 
from making other requirements, not in- 
consistent with the act of Congress, re- 
specting the sale of food products in 
package form. 

“The evident purpose of the provision 
as to misbranding,” said the court, “is 
to protect the public by requiring a full 
disclosure of the contents of each pack- 
age, and to promote fair and honest com- 
petition in the sale of food products, by 
eliminating any act or element designed 
to conceal the true nature or value of 
the article packed.” (Ex parte Arrigo, 
152 N.W. 319.) 


SECTION 8. INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


In the case of Cleveland Macaroni Co. 
vs. State Board of Health of California, 
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the United States district court for the 
northern district of California made some 
important observations upon the validity 
of state food regulations. (256 Fed. 376.) 

The plaintiff company unsuccessfully 
sought to enjoin defendant board from 
applying state regulations concerning the 
branding of food to noodles manufac- 
tured by the company and shipped into 
the state, on the ground that interstate 
transactions within the exclusive prov- 
ince of the federal government were in- 
volved. 

The goods involved were branded as 
“egg noodles,” and the state board threat- 
ened condemnation of them as being mis- 
branded, in that they were claimed to 
contain but 2 per cent of egg, whereas 
the state law requires at least 5 per cent 
to avoid classification us “plain noodles” 
or “water noodles.” This standard is the 
same as adopted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the case 
of noodles shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 

The first point decided by the court 
was that, where goods packed in cartons 
are carried into a state in packing cases, 
and the cartons are removed from such 
cases by local retail dealers and placed 
on sale, the goods cease to be a part of 
interstate commerce and are subject to 
state regulation. There is nothing in the 
federal food and drugs act that inter- 
feres with the power of a state, after a 
product has become a part of its domes- 
tic commerce, to prescribe the standard 
of purity which will entitle it to be sold 
under a certain brand or label. 

It was also decided by the court that 
the adoption by a state of a standard of 
purity for food the same as established 
by the federal government is not ob- 
noxious, as amounting to a delegation of 
legislative powers by the state to federal 
authorities. 

Speaking of the objects and validity of 
state regulations, the opinion added: 
“The provisions are evidently aimed at 
the protection of the inhabitants against 
deceit and misrepresentation as to the 
real character of the food presented for 
their consumption; and it matters not in 
this respect if the plaintiff's goods be, as 
claimed, healthful and nutritious food 
and free from deleterious matter. It is 
a question of requiring them to be la- 
beled and sold for what they really are, 
and not as something else.” 


SECTION 9. SEPARATE OFFENSES 


Fines are to be assessed, under the fed- 
eral food and drugs act, with reference 
to the number of different kinds of arti- 
cles contained in a single shipment, held 
the United States district court for the 
western district-of New York in the case 
of United States vs. Direct Sales Co., 
252 Fed. 882. The decision interpreted 
the provision of the act for a fine of not 
more than $200 for the first offense of 
shipping an adulterated or misbranded 
“article” in interstate commerce, and for 
a fine of not more than $300 for a subse- 
quent offense, or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

In this case defendant was convicted 
of having included in one shipment seven 
different kinds of medicine, and of having 
both misbranded and adulterated each. 
Accordingly, it was decided that it was 
proper to assess 14 different fines. 

As the section of the act involved em- 
braces violations in the food industries, 
as well as in the drug trade, it follows 
that the same rule would be applied to a 
single shipment of mill products contain- 
ing more than one commodity. 

Referring to the statute, the court 
said: “According to this, the article is 
clearly specified as the unit of otfense, as 
distinguished from the shipment, and as 
there were seven different articles in the 
shipment, and each was both adulterated 
and misbranded, it would seem that there 
were 14 separate and distinct violations 
of the act, for which separate penalties 
may be imposed. . . . The provision for 
different punishment for subsequent of- 
fenses was made in contemplation of vio- 
lation of the statute subsequent to con- 
viction for similar violations.” 


SECTION 10. RESPONSIBILITY OF AGENTS 


Agents, as well as their principals, may 
be made criminally responsible for viola- 
tions designed to prevent adulteration or 
misbranding of products, according to a 








decision of the Texas court of criminal 
appeals. (187 S.W. 215.) 


SECTION 11. BRITISH IMPORT REGULATIONS 


A question arose as to whether flour 
packages going into the United Kingdom 
must be specifically marked as having 
been milled in the United States, or 
whether it was sufficient that the origin 
be indicated by the address of the miller. 

Unless there happens to be some very 
recently adopted regulation to the con- 
trary, and a careful search fails to dis- 
close it, it is not necessary to mark flour 
packages with such specifications as 
“made in U.S. A.” or “milled in U. S. A.” 
The requirements of the British mer- 
chandise marks act under this head ap- 
pear to be sufficiently met if there is 
“a definite indication of the country in 
which the goods were made or produced.” 

It is said, with apparent accuracy, at 
pages 851-852 of “Exporters’ Encyclo- 
pedia,” 1919-1920: “The ‘merchandise 
marks act’ of Great Britain provides that 
foreign goods imported into the United 
Kingdom, which do not bear any mark 
whatever, either on the goods themselves 
or on the packages or wrappers contain- 
ing them, are not required to bear any 
qualifying statement, such as ‘made 
abroad, or ‘made in the U. S.’ 

“Foreign goods bearing a name or 
trademark of a manufacturer in the 
United Kingdom must have that name 
or- trademark, accompanied by a definite 
indication of the country of origin of 
the goods. The name of the country is 
a sufficient indication without the words 
‘made in,’ if the name or trademark only 
appears; for instance ‘John Smith, Unit- 
ed States,’ would be satisfactory. If such 
a mark as ‘John Smith, Sheffield, which 
is a place in England, is used, then the 
qualification must be ‘made in the U. S. 
A., or similar wording. 

“If the foreign imported goods bear 
the name of a place identical with or col- 
orable imitation of a place in the United 
Kingdom (such as Newark, being also 
the name of a place in England), the 
name or trademark should be accom- 
panied by the name of the country in 
which the place is situated; thus Boston, 
in Massachusetts, should be accompanied 
by the name ‘United States’ or ‘U. S.’ 

“In no way must the trademark on 
imported goods seek to give the im- 
pression that the goods are of British 
or Irish origin. 

“Trade descriptions in any language 
not the language of the country of 
origin must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the actual country of production 
of the goods as, for instance, ‘Made in 
Germany.’ 

“All the foregoing qualifications must 
be distinct, in equally conspicuous char- 
acters with and in proximity to the 
marks they are intended to qualify.” 


Feed Regulations 


NOTE.—For a summary of the state feed 
laws, see “‘The Miller’s Almanack” for 1922, 
pp. 139-144, 


SECTION 12. IN GENERAL 


The Alabama law of 1911, which regu- 
lates the sale of commercial feedingstuffs 
by providing for the registration, tag- 
ging, sampling, and analyzing thereof, 
does not apply to unbolted corn meal, 
unmixed with other ingredients, held the 
Alabama supreme court in the case of 
International Sugar Feed No. 2 Co. vs. 
Miller Grain & Commission Co., 72 So. 
368. 

When sued on a draft, defendant at- 
tempted to set up a defense that it was 
given for the price of 400 sacks of un- 
bolted corn meal intended for use in feed- 
ing live stock, and that the meal was not 
tagged as required by the law above men- 
tioned. The court held that no valid de- 
fense was presented, saying: 

“The act, by its express terms, does 
not apply to corn meal which is unmixed 
with other materials. he court judi- 
cially knows that corn meal is an un- 
mixed meal, made from entire grains of 
corn, and that unbolted corn meal is 
simply meal not bolted, or meal from 
which the bran has not been sifted or 
separated. There is nothing in the de- 
fense to show that the meal was mixed 
with other ingredients, so as to bring it 
within the provisions of the act.” 


SECTION 13. VALIDITY 


An important judicial precedent ap- 
pears in the case of Fisher Flouring Mills 


. 
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et al. vs. Brown, 187 Pac. 399, being a 
decision of the Washington supreme 
court. The decision sustains the consti- 
tutionality of the provision of the con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs act, 
enacted at the 1919 session of the Wash- 
ington legislature, and limiting to 10 per 
cent the quantity of crude fiber which 
the feeds enumerated in section 1 of the 
act may lawfully contain. 

Section 1 declares that “the term ‘con- 
centrated commercial feedingstuffs, as 
used in this act, shall include linseed 
meals, coconut meats, gluten feeds, sugar 
feeds, brewers’ or distillers’ dried grains, 
malt sprouts, feeds made from ground 
cereals or byproducts therefrom, includ- 
ing slaughter-house waste products when 
sold as feeds, mixed feeds, and mixed 
meals made from seeds or grains, and 
all materials of similar nature used for 
food for domestic animals, condimental 
feeds, stock feeds, and all patent propri- 
etary or trade stock and poultry feeds 
for which nutritive value is claimed, but 
it shall not include hay or whole seeds, or 
unmixed meals made from entire grains 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, or other 
cereals, nor wheat flour or other flours.” 

Under section 3 it is provided that the 
maximum per cent of crude fiber in such 
feeds shall not exceed 10 per cent. 

Plaintiffs sued to enjoin enforcement 
of the law, alleging in their complaint 
that they manufactured feedingstuffs 
containing more than 10 ‘per cent crude 
fiber, but that they were wholesome and 
in general use throughout the state; that 
the provision in the law limiting the 
crude fiber content is arbitrary, and vio- 
lative of all custom and precedent; that 
no other law has ever been enacted in 
any state or country making such re- 
striction, or any at all approaching it; 
that the numerous flour mills and cereal 
food factories in the state produce large 
quantities of oat byproducts, wheat 
bran, wheat millfeed, barley shorts and 
screenings, and other byproducts that 
are of great value for animal feed, and 
for years, throughout the country, all 
such byproducts have been used as ani- 
mal feed by combining them with other 
wholesome feed substances; that enforce- 
ment of the clause of the law in ques- 
tion would be unreasonable, result in the 
waste of byproducts, and deprive plain- 
tiffs of their constitutional right to en- 
gage in lawful and ordinary business, as 
well as discriminate unjustly in favor of 
feeds containing 10 per cent or less of 
crude fiber, etc. 

Sustaining the constitutionality of the 
act, the court said, in the course of an 
extended opinion: 

“Since the evident purpose of the pres- 
ent act is to protect the consumer from 
what the legislature considers inferior 
articles of concentrated feedingstuffs, it 
is difficult to understand why a prohibi- 
tion against importing into the feeding- 
stuffs the baser constituent elements of 
other similar natural feeds is not ger- 
mane to the title of the act against 
adulteration, since we find that by legis- 
lative enactments, although in other acts 
upon the subject of the adulteration of 
foods, the process of abstracting in whole 
or in part the valuable contents of nat- 
ural foods is declared to constitute 
adulteration. . . . 

“Manifestly the object of the legisla- 
ture in protecting the vast and increas- 
ing number of users of concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs in this state 
against the adulteration of the articles 
is within the police power; and in exert- 
ing this authority it is at liberty to adopt 
such measures, having reasonable rela- 
tion to that end, as it may deem neces- 
sary to make its action effective. . . 

“Admitting that certain concentrated 
commercial feedingstuffs, as now manu- 
factured by seapeusente, containing crude 
fiber in excess of 10 per cent, sepa- 
rately considered, are innocuous, it does 
not necessarily follow that they may not 
be incidentally included in a Songer 
the scope of which is regarded by the 
law making power as essential to accom- 
plish a purpose within the power of the 
legislature. 

“Concerning the maximum allowed of 
10 per cent fiber, it is obvious upon the 
face of the provision that the legislature 
considered and determined the matter 
according to its judgment; and for us 
to hold that in doing so it transcended 
its reserved powers would constitute an 
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unwarranted departure from well-under- 
rinciples.” 

ey oo unsuccessfully made by 

plaintiffs to the validity of the act was 

a technical one, concerning the sufficiency 

of the title of the act as an expression 

of the subject of the law. 


SECTION 14. WHO ARE BOUND BY 
REGULATION ? 


The appellate division of the New 
York supreme court interpreted phases 
of the state concentrated commercial 
feedingstuffs law in the case of People 
vs. Down, 163 N.Y. Supp. 151. 

It was decided that not only the manu- 
facturer of such goods, but a dealer in 
them, is responsible for the truth of 
statements on — concerning the 
ingredients, and is governed by the re- 
quirement that a statement of the com- 
position appear. 

“Some time ago we sold some feed to a 
broker, the price basis being f.o.b., Chi- 
cago, under instructions to ship to Chica- 
go and hold for diversion instructions,” 
wrote a Minnesota mill. “It develops 
that this feed was later resold to another 
dealer, who in turn sold it to a Buffalo 
feed concern, which resold to a retail 
dealer in New York state. We have nev- 
er registered our feed in New York, hav- 
ing moved our output through other 
channels. Officials in New York have 
found the feed on sale there, and have 
fined the dealer $50 for offering the feed 
for sale without its being registered. 

“The middleman has requested us to 
pay this fine. We hold that we are not 
obligated, as we never offered our feed 
in that territory, and take the position 
that it was the duty of the dealer to as- 
certain whether the feed was registered 
before purchasing same. What is your 
opinion in reference to this matter? 
Have you had this question raised be- 
fore?” 

In my opinion, the mill is not legally 
liable under any possible view of the 
case, and the broker’s buyer cannot legal- 
ly shift the burden of the fine from his 
own shoulders, unless he can show that 
the broker misrepresented to him that 
the feed had been registered, and that he 
innocently relied upon the representation, 
in which case he could recover against 
the broker his resulting damage, includ- 
ing the amount of the fine. 

Even if the mill’s agreement for sale 
“price basis f.o.b., Chicago,” subject to 
diversion instructions, and any undis- 
closed terms of the agreement, evidence 
a mutual understanding that the mill was 
to deliver at any final destination to 
which diversion might be ordered, so 
that delivery in New York might be said 
to be within the scope of the mill’s under- 
taking, still it is clear that the mill would 
not be liable. This sale by the mill in 
New York, unlawful as it might be, 
would not excuse the retail dealer in of- 
fering the goods for sale without ascer- 
taining whether they had been registered. 

The fine imposed against. the retail 
dealer implies a legal presunsption that 
he offered the product for sale knowing 
that the statutory requirements upon 
which validity of his sale depended had 
not been met. Having done so, the law 
will not permit him to rest a claim for 
reimbursement against any one on his 
own violation of the law, except as 
above noted, any more than a man fined 
for being intoxicated could compel a 
saloonkeeper who may have unlawfully 
sold him the “makings” of the spree to 
reimburse him against the fine. 

If the mill’s contract of sale contem- 
plated delivery by the mill outside the 
boundaries of New York, the carriers 
from Chicago being understood to be the 
buyer’s representatives, then the mill nev- 
er violated the laws of New York, for 
the very good reason that it never made 
a sale in New York. 

It would seem that what has been de- 
cided concerning sales of commercial fer- 
tilizers would have analogous bearing. It 
is established law that “statutes relating 
to inspection of fertilizers have no extra- 
territorial effect, and noncompliance with 
their provisions does not affect the valid- 
ity of a sale made in another state.” 
(2 Corpus Juris, 1002.) 

This rule has been applied in a case 
where a sale was consummated outside 
the state, although to a person who lived 
in the state; the title being in the latter 
when the goods came into the state. And 
it has also been applied where goods 
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were delivered by the seller to the buyer 
in a state where the sale was valid, al- 
though the seller knew that the purchas- 
er intended to take them to another state 
for resale where analysis and tagging 
were required. 

In a suit passed upon by the Arkansas 
supreme court (Trousdale et al vs. Arka- 
delphia Milling Co., 106 Ark. 477), it ap- 
peared that plaintiffs acted as brokers 
for local customers in a Louisiana town, 
and also as agents for defendant mill, 
an Arkansas corporation. They ordered 
two cars of chops from the mill for 
their customers, and the feed was shipped 
to Monroe, La., as directed. The goods 
were not tagged to show the manufac- 
turer’s name and a guaranteed analysis 
of the contents, as required by the 
Louisiana pure feed law. In consequence, 
plaintiffs lost $221.25, and sued for re- 
imbursement. In dismissing the suit, the 
Arkansas court said: 

“The specific allegation showed an in- 
dependent contract by which the pur- 
chasers [plaintiffs] represented the deal- 
ers at Monroe, La., rather than the 
manufacturers and sellers at Arkadel- 
phia.. The law of Louisiana relied upon 
by appellants has no extraterritorial ef- 
fect, and ge as manufacturer, 
. « . was under no duty or obligation, 
and therefore was not guilty of any neg- 
lect in failing to tag said chops, although 
same might be sold to parties who in- 
tended to use them in the state of Louis- 
iana. 

“The contract . . . was as much for 
the benefit of the appellants, as inde- 
pendent brokers, as it was for that of 
the appellee. They were soliciting orders 
in the state of Louisiana for the pur- 
chase and sale of goods which were man- 
ufactured and sold to them in Arkansas- 
Louisiana. The act expressly makes it 
the duty of every person soliciting or- 
ders, whether such orders are accepted 
by him or his principal, to see that the 
provisions of the act are complied with.” 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 


Cuicaco, I1x., Sept. 30.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 Pershing Road, Chicago, 
will open bids on Oct. 5 for 544,096 lbs 
hard wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton 98’s. 

The requirements for the various 
camps are as follows: Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, 294,000 lbs; Camp Dix, N. J., 
50,078; quartermaster supply officer, New 
York, for C. O., Panama quartermaster 
depot, Corozal, C. Z., 200,018. 

A 10-lb sample must be submitted by 
prospective bidders, to arrive at Chicago 
at least 48 hours prior to opening of bids. 


S. O. Werner. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 


Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


c— Wheat, bus—, 


From 

1922— Flour, bbls Canada Total 
ee 45,867 3,070,434 3,070,434 
SURG cecscces 63,787 1,609,876 1,609,876 
Be ésaasncee 61,287 1,231,032 1,231,032 
BOO cccccses 61,140 483,063 483,063 
March ....:0.+ 55,648 2,673,267 2,673,267 
February ..... 64,069 199,304 199,304 
January ...... 117,527 3,119,580 3,119,583 

1921— 
December .... 57,839 2,052,237 2,052,247 
November .... 82,605 1,184,776 1,184,776 
October ...... 45,756 878,115 878,115 
September .... 3,519 81,027 81,031 
August ....... 3,697 239,556 239,559 
GOTT cccvscces 2,270 713,669 713,669 
TOMO ccccccses 6,287 89,695 89,807 
Bo coccedce 47,851 1,902,667 1,902,667 
ABT ceccccss 118,944 4,451,304 4,451,304 
March ...00- 174,419 2,784,281 2,784,281 
February ..... 202,324 4,403,710 4,403,712 
January ...... 220,443 4,604,856 4,504,856 

1920— 
December .... 226,798 11,185,112 11,235,112 
November .... 201,667 9,522,678 9,522,578 
October ...... 163,327 9,800,438 9,802,149 
September .... 14,556 1,842,383 1,842,397 
August ....... 17,871 170,274 364,827 
TAIF ccccvcces 26,397 36,798 100,334 
TOMO ocvcccecs 39,283 124,137 283,010 
MAF .cccccese 20,940 410,155 474,891 
ABT ccccecer 22,037 50,225 227,284 
March ......- 11,539 526,752 665,154 
February ..... 27,362 534,635 634,692 
January ...... 29,011 753,324 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1921-22..... 619,105 14,465,489 14,465,509 

1920-21..... 1,420,884 50,694,096 51,004,024 

1919-20..... 159,056 3,967,949 4,779,764 
Totals, calendar years— 

19BS*®. wcccee 469,325 12,386,556 12,386,559 

19082... ccece 965,954 23,285,893 23,286,024 

1920....-.0% 800,788 34,956,811 35,808,656 

1919. ....00.% 16,623 5,345,000 7,910,000 

EGIB. . vccecs 167,124 10,338,000 17,036,000 


*Seven months. 
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From a pile of books and magazines 
that have accumulated during my ab- 
sence I find a slender volume of verse 
by Herbert J. Hall, named after its 
title poem “The Sea World Waits,” and 
for all I care the balance of the ac- 
cumulation may wait until I have fin- 
ished reading it for the second time. 
I do not know how the book has been 
received in the East, but to an inlander 
it seems a breath from the Atlantic: 


“Spray drenched ledges, brown as the 
weeds are brown, 

White ridged as foam is white,— 
touched with green 

Of bay—low spreading oaks and 
pines that lean 

As the wind wills—tall cliffs plunging 
down and down 

To lightless depths of sea that hold 
and drown; 

And here behind their sheltering rock- 
carved screen 

A few gray houses, low and patched 


and mean,— 
Lonely and _ still—the little fisher 
town— 


Lost in the sea, remote and bleak and 
still 
The last brave outpost of the world 


of men. 

Here have I come, here shall all striv- 
ing cease— 

My work is done—here shall I have 
my fill 


Of silence. 
quiet then, 

Dream Island, give me at last your 
own great peace.” 


Give me your perfect 


This is the author’s second book of 
verse and like its predecessor it is com- 
posed largely of songs of the sea. The 
collection also contains a series of musi- 
cal interpretations of distinctive origi- 
nality and imaginative understanding. 

* * 


A series of articles by Arnold Bennett 
(whose new novel, by the way, “Lillian,” 
is scheduled to appear in October) 
has been running in the Strand, its col- 
lective title being “How to Make the 
Best Out of Life.” Like most of Ben- 
nett’s essays of a “helpful” nature they 
contain a large “if” which is more or 
less submerged in sublime plausibility. 
One feels instinctively that with a detail 
omitted from the author’s daily life,— 
say a cup of tea at five o’clock,—the 
structure of his existence would collapse 
like a house of cards. His remarks con- 
cerning life insurance, however, give the 
impression of being fundamentally sound. 
“In addition to saving his liquid money,” 
he writes, “the youth ought to insure his 
life. Insurance companies who have cul- 
tivated the craft of plausibility to an 
amazing degree, affirm to the youth that 
it is cheaper to insure oneself when 
young. I once asked an insurance man- 
ager to explain to me why. insurance 
companies treated the young man more 
favorably than the old. I inquired 
whether they did it for the fun of the 
thing or from a high-minded intention to 
improve the moral character of the race. 
He naturally had to admit in reply that 
insurance companies do not treat the 
young more favorably than the old, and 
that they treat people of all ages in pre- 
cisely the same hard, business-like style. 
It is not cheaper to insure young hen 
old. So far as his relations with the in- 
surance company go, the insured per- 
son has no advantage whatever in insur- 
ing young. He pays lower premiums, 
but he pays more of them; the insurance 
company ' oe the same amount of money 
in the end. 

“As regards himself, however, the 
youth has a very considerable advantage 
in insuring. To insure is a dodge for 
compelling himself to save. Further, an 
insurance policy provides automatically 
the readiest and cheapest method of bor- 
rowing money that exists.” 

* * 

Charles Edward Russell, the veteran 
journalist, states in an interview in the 
New York Times that in all his travels 


around the world he never saw anything 
like the confusion that took place aboard 
the “Conte Rosso”. recently arriving in 
New York from Naples. “There were 
scarcely any customs inspectors to be 
found and women stood in line until 
they were exhausted and had to drop 
out to rest.” It seems that the “Conte 
Rosso” arrived with 560 cabin passen- 
gers and that only twenty customs in- 
spectors were available. The French 
liner “Paris” was docked at the same 
time with 861 cabin passengers and the 
Holland-America liner “Nieuw Amster- 
dam” in Hoboken with 711 cabin passen- 
gers. There were only 130 inspectors 
all told, and the men had to shift across 
the river in launches and tugboats. 

Speaking of conditions in Europe Mr. 
Russell is reported to have said that they 
were past all belief: “The American peo- 
ple do not know the state of things 
there at the present time and that is why 
they are so callous to the sufferings of 
these peoples. The best remedy would 
be for the United States government to 
appropriate the money to send the en- 
tire Senate to Europe and let them see 
for themselves the mischief they have 
done.” 

” * 

Many of us are familiar with Briggs’s 
cartoon of the man who, after adjusting 
his radio set with difficulty, finally hears 
the following: “And then the little grass- 
hopper jumped right over the fence into 
Farmer John’s green meadow and who 
do you suppose came along? Little 
Johnny Fieldmouse and Peter himself.” 
Now that the novelty of the home-radio- 
set has worn off it is not impossible that 
people are wondering why they invested. 
Personally I have not heard many radio 
concerts, but the few that I have “lis- 
tened in on,” as the jargon goes, sound- 
ed like the very cheapest of phonographs 
played with inferior records. It is quite 
true that people have different ways of 
enjoying themselves and it is probable 
that many happy homes are at present 
radiant with sunshine because of the 
new invention; yet even in these modern 
havens of tranquillity the interest of the 
“mechanically-minded boy” (who recog- 
nizes the thing for its worth, which is 
largely commercial) will in all likelihood 
survive the family’s enthusiasm. 

om * 


At last “The Dictator,” Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’ popular play of eighteen 
years ago, has found its way into the 
movies with one Wallace Reid in the 
leading réle. I am not familiar with Mr. 
Reid’s acting but he appears from 
photographs to be a youth playing in a 
part created for a man. Or was William 
Collier eighteen years ago as youthful 
looking as Mr. Reid? I saw Collier the 
other day in New York and he seemed 
no older than when playing in the Davis 
farce. As a matter of fact he was born 
in 1868. Those who saw John Barrymore 
as the wireless operator in “The Dic- 
tator” in the same company with Collier 
will recall that he gave no indication at 
the time of being an actor of more than 
ordinary ability. Eddie Ables, also in 
the same company, is dead; the various 
leading women have risen to fame and 
have been forgotten. For some reason 
the various attempts to convert “The Dic- 
tator” into musical comedy have all been 
failures although it would be difficult 
to discover a play lending itself more 
readily to a musical setting. In Lon- 
don in 1911 Davis wrote the libretto to 
a version of “The Dictator” called “Cap- 
tain Kidd,” the music being composed by 
Leslie Stuart of “Floradora” fame, and 
two years ago a musical piece based on 
“The Dictator” was served up in America 
as “The Girl From Home.” I under- 
stand that since the death of Richard 
Harding Davis there has been a lessening 
demand for his books (this in spite of the 
fact that he was a far better writer 
than the popular O. Henry), but that the 
volume called “Farces” containing “The 
Dictator” is constantly asked for in old 
book shops; it having been long out of 
print. 
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Despite a general feeling of dullness 
throughout the milling industry, condi- 
tions are not as depressing as a month or 
six weeks ago. This is particularly true 
of those mills mainly doing business in 
the South, where buying has been fairly 
active since the movement of the cotton 
crop got under way. 

No relief has yet appeared in the ex- 
port situation. Very few foreign coun- 
tries are in the market for flour, and 
such purchases as are made are usually 
at prices so low as to prevent the seller 
from making anything like an adequate 
profit. 

As a class the baking trade is slow in 
making purchases other than for imme- 
diate requirements. Some mills state 
that they are enjoying a nice baking 
business, but it is usually found that the 
bulk of such purchases is for flour that 
will be used within the next 60 days. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory report a satisfactory 
volume of business for the past week. 
The majority of these mills depend upon 
the South for the bulk of their sales, and 
are profiting from the improved condi- 
tions prevailing in that territory. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patents, $6.75@7.10 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.25(@6.60, first clear $4.75@5.25; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.30, straight 
$5.25@5.60, first clear $4.25@4.50; soft 
winter short patent $5.60@6, straight $5 
@5.30, first clear $3.75@4.10. 


MILLFEED 


As the result of only fairly liberal of- 
ferings as against a very active demand, 
strength prevailed in the local millfeed 
market throughout the week. Prices ad- 
vanced materially, and offerings of both 
bran and shorts were readily taken. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $21@22 
ton; soft winter bran, $21.50@22; gray 
shorts, $27@28. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 ‘bbls, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eee ee 68 
BaMOt WOOK .ccccccecccesses See 64 
TORE BRO cccctccvesviccees Biuee 54 
PS TORTS BHO 2ccasrccrdeos 31,200 62 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Tite Week 2. ccvcesccessoes 46,300 0 
BARE WOOK 2c cccvvcutusces 47,800 62 
BORF BHO ccccvevcsessviese 58,400 76 
TWO YEATES ABO .2ccccsccces 43,700 56 


NOTES 

N. L. Moffitt, of the Moffitt-Napier 
Grain Co., St. Louis, was in New York 
on business this week. 

The American Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion, a national co-operative organiza- 
tion, has received a permit to operate 
in Texas. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.45 
@1.55; cream meal, $1.55@1.65; grits 
and hominy, $1.70@1.80. 

The Hezel Milling Co.’s baseball team 
won the St. Louis municipal baseball title 
this year, and will shortly make a trip 
to Memphis to represent St. Louis in an 
intercity series. 

The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board quotes a rate of 
18¢e per 100 Ibs, continuing through Oct. 
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15, from Gulf ports to Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Hamburg and Bremen. 

A large delegation of St. Louis grain 
men will leave tomorrow for New Or- 
leans on a special train over the Illinois 
Central to attend the annual convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.65@4.75, standard 
patent $4.55@4.65, medium $4.40@4.50, 
straight $4.25@4.35, dark $3.65@3.75, rye 
meal $3.75@3.85. 

Despite the fact that Missouri farm 
prices during September showed some 
tendency to decline, wheat, corn and 
oats practically held a level basis, accord- 
ing to a report by E. A. Logan and 
Jewell Mayes, of the federal state crop 
reporting service. 

Tentative plans have been made for 
the establishment of an _ independent 
steamship line between New Orleans and 
ports in Central and South America 
within the next year. It is understood 
that the movement is receiving backing 
in consular circles. 

Announcement has been made of the 
merger of F. M. McClelland & Co. and 
the De Armond Grain Co., both St. Louis 
grain houses. ‘The new firm will be 
known as the McClelland-De Armond 
Grain Co. The principals of the new 
company are F. M. McClelland and R. R. 
De Armond. 


The September report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, issued this 
week, states that, despite a number of 
unfavorable factors, general business in 
this district showed a marked improve- 
ment during that period, but that much 
damage was done to crops in this terri- 
tory within the past month. 


Foreign cargo tonnage handled over 
New Orleans docks in the first six 
months of 1922 shows a slight gain over 
the same period of 1921, according to 
William Dinwiddie, statistician of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
There was a heavy decline in the move- 
ment of wheat to New Orleans in the 
spring of 1922. 

Eight suits, totaling $64,051.87, were 
filed in the circuit court this week against 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
and seven member grain firms by Samuel 
T. G. Smith, administrator of the late 
Isaac T. Rhea, grain merchant, who died 
at Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 8, 1917. The 
suits against the grain firms are based 
on transactions entered into with them 
by Rhea and in which, it is charged, de- 
fendants failed to perform contracts to 
deliver corn. The suit against the Ex- 
change is for $21,450, as damage result- 
ing from a rule of the exchange whereby 
defendants, it is charged, failed to de- 
liver the corn. 





INFERIOR CORN CAUSES SUIT 
Inferior quality of a carload of corn 
shipped by defendant to plaintiff and 
rejected by the latter gave rise to the 


recent case of Norman Milling & Grain _ 


Co. vs. Bower-Venus Grain Co., 207 Pac. 
297, in which the Oklahoma supreme 
court affirmed judgment in_ plaintiff's 
favor for return of the purchase price, 
because of defendant’s failure to deliver 
corn of proper quality. 

The contract called for destination 
weights and grades. Nevertheless, de- 
fendant insisted that, because plaintiff 
took up a draft and the bill of lading 
before arrival of the shipment, plaintiff 
thereby became owner of the corn and 
could not recover the purchase price. 
The ‘supreme court ruled against this 
contention. 

Another proposition unsuccessfully 
urged by defendant was that the trial 
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judge improperly excluded evidence of- 
fered to show a trade custom under 
which, although plaintiff found the corn 
to be inferior, it was his duty to accept 
it and dispose of it for the defendant. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


HAGUE RULES DISCUSSED 


Rules for Carriage of Goods by Sea and Uni- 
form Bill of Lading Debated at 
Shipping Board Hearing 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 30.—The 
views of leading ship owners, shippers, 
marine underwriters, bankers and com- 
mercial organizations of the United 
States on the proposed rules for the 
carriage of goods by sea were presented 
at a two-day conference at the Shipping 
Board offices last week. 

The meeting resulted in a thorough de- 
bate of the Hague rules of 1921 and the 
amendments thereto, and brought forth 
valuable suggestions from the speakers 
as to the attitude of the interested par- 
ties toward a uniform or international 
bill of lading. 

Commissioner Meyer Lissner, of the 
Shipping Board, presided, and opened 
the meeting by reading a telegram from 
Fred E. Hilton, of the Brockton, Mass., 
Chamber of Commerce, asking that ship- 
pers and underwriters should be repre- 
sented at the conference in London, Oct. 
9-11, to consider the proposed ocean car- 
riage rules. 

Commissioner Lissner stated that the 
American representatives are not going 
to represent any particular interest, 
whether shipowner, shipper, or marine 
underwriter or the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, but are going with a broad 
view of the matter, and will undertake 
to do justice to all parties concerned. 

Wade Robinson, of New York, said 
that the Hague rules will raise the stand- 
ards in other sections of the world, but 
will lower them in the United States. 
He recommended that the Shipping 
Board appoint a committee representing 
ship owners, carriers and insurance in- 
terests, to draft a reasonably perfect 
American bill of lading. He added that 
any modification of the rules tending to 
lower conditions existing by virtue of 
the Harter act would amount to a dis- 
advantage to American shippers. 

Walter Berry, chairman of the bill of 
lading committee of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, stated that the dual 
bill of lading system did not have the 
support of shipper, carrier or under- 
writer. He asked those present whether 
American coastwise and Great Lakes 
trade should be included in the rules. 
It was the opinion of a number of the 
leading speakers that the rules should 
protect American maritime interests in 
these trades, and that the bill of lading 
should apply to them as well as to trans- 
oceanic shipments. 

The National Export Grain Associa- 
tion placed itself on record as follows: 
“Foreign grain trade, as represented by 
the London Grain Trade Association, 
strongly opposed to provisions of Hague 
rules, which fail to protect merchandise 
to the injury of not only the grain dealer 
but the farmer as well.” 

Charles S. Haight, chairman of the bill 
of lading committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, made a thorough 
analysis of the Hague rules and amend- 
ments thereto. He stated that present 
conditions are chaotic, no two steamship 
companies using the same bill of lading. 
He cited innumerable cases of undesir- 
able clauses in this document, and said 
that the right way to change the rules 
was to secure a fair adjustment between 
the risk and liability of shipper and 
carrier. 

“The ship owner, the shipper, the buy- 
er or consignee, the banker, and the car- 
go underwriter are all interested in these 
rules,” he said, “but the result to be 
reached must be a compromise. The Mc- 
Kellar bill now before the Senate is 
word for word the Nelson bill of 10 or 
12 years ago, which failed to pass be- 
cause it developed into a matter of in- 
surance. 

“The Harter act fails to give relief on 
burden of proof, notice of claim, and 
limitations of liability. 

“There is no distinction between the 
views of American and foreign shippers. 
At the world shipping conference held in 
London some time ago the steamship 
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owners unanimously indorsed the rules. 


Great Britain, which were in the minor. 
ity, fought the rules because bulk cargoes 
were not mentioned. Since then the rules 
have been so amended as to remove 
these objections. 

“If the United States joins this move 
ment we will have 53 per cent of the 
world’s tonnage lined up. If the United 
States and Great Britain join, other na 
tions will follow, and then we will lx 
enabled to have a uniform bill of lading 

“It is the consensus of opinion ot 
marine underwriters and a majority of 
shippers that the rules as they now stand 
should be improved, but if they cannot 
be so improved they should be adopted 
as framed. The ship owner wants equal 
ity on a competitive basis.” 

The amendment which provides that 
the ship owner is responsible for the 
goods from the time they are received by 
him until delivered to the consignee, Mr. 
Haight said, should not be adopted. He 
pointed out that 44 out of 48 states have 
warehouse acts, and that it would be im- 
possible to have them made uniform. 
He stated that most of the losses in 
transit take place in foreign customs 
houses, and he mentioned the names of 
several countries which were the worst 
offenders in this respect. He did not 
believe that the ship owner should be 
held responsible for the cargo after it 
had been delivered to a public lighter 
when in a foreign port, inasmuch as the 
cargo would have to pass through «4 
customs house before it was delivered tv 
the consignee. 

The claims clause, said Mr. Haight, 
should be changed in phraseology and noi 
in substance, and he was satisfied that 
a change could be made that would be 
satisfactory to all. 

Regarding strikes and lockouts, Mr 
Haight did not think the captain of « 
vessel could be held responsible if hi 
reached a port where a strike was in 
progress and where he was unable to dis 
charge his cargo. He did not think it 
fair that the responsibility for delay 
should rest upon the ship owner. 

Under the present rules, he argue 
that “description” could only mean thx 
outside of a package, as the carrier coul(! 
not pretend to know its contents, no! 
having examined them. “Delivery,” he 
thought, should mean unloading, and the 
limitation period for filing suits, which is 
now two years, should be reduced to onc. 

G. W. Betts, an admiralty attorne) 
of New York, said that the amended 
rules were favorable to shippers, ani! 
that they were a decided step further to 
ward the adoption of a uniform bill ot 
lading. He said that he appreciated the 
objections of the ship owners, inasmuch 
as he represents both shippers and car 
riers. He believed that notice of claim 
for damage or loss should be filed as 
promptly as possible. 

Charles E. Herrick, of Chicago, chair 
man of the traffic committee of the In 
stitute of Meat Packers, recommende:! 
that a deviation clause or amendmen! 
be made whereby a ship owner would lv 
compelled to deliver a perishable carg: 
according to advertised schedule, inste:| 
of being permitted to deviate for tlic 
purpose of taking up profitable cargocs 
en route to destination. He cited a case 
where the packers had lost 25 per cent 
of a shipment, due to deviation on the 
part of a ship owner. “America his 
stood alone for 27 years on the Harter 
act,” said Mr. Herrick, “and we cin 
stand alone today if necessary.” 

Commissioner Lissner thanked tlic 
members of the various organization. 
who had responded to Chairman Lasker's 
invitation to be present at the hearing. 
and assured them that the delegates t) 
the maritime conference had receive‘! 
many valuable suggestions and ideas. 


JoHN MARRINAN. 





1922 Breadstuffs Imports 


Imports of wheat flour, wheat and oth: 
breadstuffs into the United States during t! 
seven months from Jan. 1 to July 31, a 
compared with those of the correspondins 
period in 1921, as officially reported: 

1922 1921 


Wheat flour, bbis....... 469,325 772,58 


Wheat, bus ........++- 12,386,559 18,850,295! 
COP, DUB 2 ccccccccccce 93,274 147,95 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs. . 905,091 839,447 
OBtR DRS «6 icc dccceaess 1,178,668 2,998,435 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 

OtC.g TDR. 2 oo.ccctscweces 1,495,937 $37,510 
Rice, 106 2... cccccssccy 37,802,514 48,188,921 


Later the corn and timber interests of 
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“Why do you go on the baleony when 
I sing? Don’t you like to hear me?” 

“It isn’t that. I want the neighbors to 
see that I’m not beating my wife!” 

—Passing Show. 
* “ 

The couple were married, and travelled 
to the lakes for their honeymoon. As 
soon as they arrived they took a boat 
out upon the lake. 

The following morning the bride’s 
mother got a post card, which read: 

“Arrived safely. Grand row before 
supper.” 

She read and sighed. 

“My!” she muttered, “I didn’t think 
they’d begin to quarrel so soon.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner. 
* . 


In Zululand, a good wife costs eight 
oxen; but, like a good car, she may be 
bought on the installment plan. Possibly, 
also, there is a “used wife” department 
for Zulus who can’t afford a new one. 

—Judge. 
* * 

Official: “No, I can’t find you a job. 
I have so many people here after jobs 
that I can’t even remember their names.” 

Applicant: “Couldn’t you give me the 
job of keeping a record of them?” 

—Karikaturen (Christiania). 
x * 

“Where is your mother?” 
“She has to stay in bed!” 
“Why, is she ill?” 

“No, she must keep to her bed; be- 
cause, if she leaves it, father will oc- 
cupy it” —Der Brummer (Berlin). 


* * 


\n American, newly arrived, went into 
i London teashop, took his seat, and 
waited. Presently a bright-eyed waitress 
approached him and asked: “Can I take 
your order?” 

“Yes. Two boiled eggs and a kind 
word.” 

The waitress brought the eggs, and was 
moving on when the American said: “Say ! 
What about the kind word?” 

The waitress leaned over and whis- 
pered, “Don’t eat the eggs.” 

—Tit Bits (London). 


* * 


One travelling man to another in 
Thompson’s restaurant: 

“What’s the matter, Bill? You are 
only eating crackers and milk. Are you 
on a diet?” 

“No, on commission.” 

—The Harrisonion. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








A BUFFALO MILL MANUFACTURING 
strictly quality flour is desirous of securing 
high class salesmen to cover New York 
state and Pennsylvania territory. Address 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND THOR- 
oughly capable miller for night run in 400- 
bbl hard wheat mill.in northeastern Kan- 
sas; $30 per week, with overtime for Sun- 
day work. Address 895, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman with following among Illinois 
bakery trade, by northwestern country mill 
producing high grade flour; give full par- 


ticulars, references, etc., in first letter, 
Address 882, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN FOR 
eastern Pennsylvania who is at present 
working this territory and acquainted; best 
Minnesota spring wheat proposition and 
good established trade; also branch house 
stocks. Address 880, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


IF YOU CAN OFFER AMBITIOUS YOUNG 
man of university training, with long ex- 
perience managing flour exports, executive 


position where energy and gray matter 
will be rewarded, write now. Reply 
“Gray,” care Northwestern Miller, 23 


Beaver Street, New York City. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
—18 years’ experience in large and small 
mills with both hard and soft wheat; am 
married and desire steady position; west- 
ern mill of 400 bbls or over preferred; can 
come on short notice. Address 863, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





GENTLEMAN, 50, WITH =XCELLENT 
past record as flour salesman in the West, 
would represent either northwestern or 
southern mill on brands already introduced 
in Newark, New Jersey, and adjacent ter- 
ritory. 8S. G. C,, care Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver Street, New York City. 


WITH HARD OR SOFT WHEAT MILL AS 
manager or sales manager, or assistant to 
either; 20 years’ milling experience; prefer 
salary and bonus arrangement with oppor- 
tunity to secure working interest later if 
services are _ satisfactory. Address 896, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS DISTRICT SALES MANAGER IN NEW 
England, New York state or Pennsylvania; 
12 years’ experience; 34 years of age; 
can show you that I have talent for sales 
Promotion and ability to direct salesmen 
from office and field; best of references, 
Address 884, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN WITH 14 
years’ experience will be open for position 
Oct, 1 to travel in Wisconsin; I have a 
large acquaintance in this territory and 
can produce a good volume of business; 
will travel with own car and can furnish 
best of references. Address 871, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL, 
or good second place wanted, by a good 
miller; best of references; 30 years’ ex- 
perience grinding hard and soft wheat; 
can come at once; can keep mill in good 
repair and give satisfaction; western or 
middle states or Canada preferred. Ad- 
dress Box 196, MacLeod, Alta., Canada, 





NEBRASKA MILL MANUFACTURING A 
strictly quality flour is desirous of securing 
services of high class flour salesman for 
eastern Iowa, central and northern Illinois; 
only man of excellent experience with car- 
load baker and mixed car trade need ap- 
ply; this is excellent opportunity for flour 
salesman ambitious to succeed; all replies 
treated as strictly confidential. Address 
860, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS SALESMAN—EIGHT YEARS’ ROAD 
experience, three years representing flour 
mills; have covered Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, part of Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska; 
at present with one of the largest mills in 
United States; good reasons for making 
change; have no objection to any state that 
is partly established; prefer eastern ter- 
ritory; can furnish reference. Address 876, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL ROUND 
man with wide experience in all kinds of 
milling. Address 885, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer West or 
Southwest; good references. Address 888, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE—A SALES MANAGER WITH 
successful record with spring wheat mills; 
can furnish best of references; employed 
but interested in larger opportunity. Ad- 
dress 869, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN BY EXPERIENCED 
man; 44 years old, married; held last posi- 
tion 15 years; good reasons for making 
change; can start immediately; Iowa pre- 
ferred, but will take any territory. Ad- 
dress 886, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN POSSESSING INITIATIVE, 
experience and wide acquaintance in Wis- 
consin and northern half of Illinois is open 
for an engagement by Oct. 1 with spring 
wheat mill. Address 890, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SUPERINTENDENT-MILLER OF ABOVE 
ordinary capability wants connection with 
substantial concern; I have had 18 years of 
practical experience milling hard and soft 
wheat, durum, corn and rye, in mills up 
to 6,000 bbls capacity; can refer you to 
past connections and others; will guarantee 
results; can arrange an interview in Min- 
neapolis this week. Address “Young Ex- 
pert,’’ 895, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





ATTENTION MILL MANAGERS—MIDDLE- 
aged married man contemplating a change 
would like to get in touch with some good 
milling company seeking the services of 
first class superintendent or head miller; 
I have had 18 years’ experience in the 
milling of hard and soft wheats, also corn 
products; now superintending 1,200-bbi 
flour mill and 4,000-bu meal plant; will 
gladly forward names of past and present 
employers as reference. Address 864, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—KEARNEY FLOUR MILLS; 
one of the best mills in the state of Ne- 
braska; no better location; doing fine busi- 
ness; invite inspection; age and poor health 
forces sale. If interested, ask F. F. Roby, 
proprietor, Kearney, Neb. 
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300-BBL ROLLED OATS MILL FOR SALE 


or for rent; reasonable; mill is in good 
condition and ready to operate; is equipped 
with latest machinery for making round 
tubes and up-to-date packing room ma- 
chinery. Address Jersey Cereal Food Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—200-BBL CEMENT BLOCK 
flour mill, with elevator in connection, fully 
equipped with modern machinery, splendid 
water supply, situated in first class spring 
wheat district; 50,000 bus wheat gristed 
last season locally for farmers. Address 
Radisson Milling Co., Ltd., Radisson, Sask. 


MILL FOR SALE 


Combined flour mill and elevator fully 
equipped with modern machinery, situ- 
ated in the city of Regina, capacity of 
150 bbis per day, access to all rail- 
ways. Will sell on reasonable terms. 
For further particulars apply Box 74, 
Regina, Sask. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








MACHINERY FOR SALE—ONE UNION 
Special bag sewing machine with low type 
conveyor, belt direct connected to 220- 
volt, 3-phase 60-cycle motor; this ma- 
chine in use less than one month; prac- 
tically new. United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WILL TRADE FOR GRAIN ELEVATOR. 200 
acres improved farm in the Red River 
valley, North Dakota. Address “Farmer,” 
1122 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 





The Entire Trade 


will be represented in 


The 
Anniversary Number 


OF 


The Northwestern Miller 


to be issued in 1923 in com- 
memoration of the Fiflieth 
Birthday of this publication 
and the progress of the 
milling industry for 


Half a Century. 


It will be, in every respect, 
the most notable number of 
a trade journal the world 
has ever seen. 





Elaborately illustrated, su- 
perbly printed, its prepara- 
tion is going forward as 
rapidly as is consistent with 
the best quality of work- 
manship. 


Advertising engaged now 
will have the advantage of 
more careful and painstak- 
ing attention than that se- 
cured later. 


Rates and Particulars on Application 











Daily capacity 2,500 
barrels flour. 


Steel elevator capacity 
250,000 bushels. 


Switching capacity 
15 cars. 


Complete Cereal and Cake 
Flour equipment. 





FOR SALE—MODERN MILLING PROPERTY 





EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Modern and in “A-1” 
condition in every 
respect. 

For sale on liberal 
terms. 


For information address 


Newton Kelsay, 
North Side Bank, 


Evansville, Indiana. 
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WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


severteg tom or Semeas to, ore, FIFTY YEARS of Reduce Your 
ma ust apa Goheriesetion  claime. MILLING PROGRESS; ° 

fe have an extensive organization 
from . Ball Bearing 


for handling these matters. Refer- 


ences: any Minneapolis bank or The mH 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 1873 to 1923 ‘ 

bers of the Grain Dealers’ National \ : osts 
Association and the Traffic Club of \ Z, Vy, 

Minneapolis. will be . yy 


This service is furnished on a per- commemorated by . ~ ‘ . 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. = by using 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT Si eS 
COMPANY, Che The Sign of Service 


a Ahlberg Ground Bearings 


OF 


The RNorthwestern Miller Investigate our proposition 











" P U FR i N A now in preparation 
§ WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR ‘Coenen AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 


It will be the most beautiful 317-327 E. 29th St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
as well as the most valuable , 
issue of a trade journal ever 


published. 
Self-Rising Flour Astute advertisers are al- JVAVAVUOOAYVOAVEAGVOUNAEAAAOOOOOOETAREEUOONHOOOOUUOTOOAAAOOOOUNHOONONOROOOOAOdANOEGANAnUOOOOOOHHOOOOUOUONOnOdtEvUaOOdHN 


best made with “wormewomn | HELICOID CONVEYOR 


VI C TO R CONTINUOUS flights (without laps or rivets), and heavier 
flights on larger pipe, make Caldwell Helicoid Conveyor by 


Phosphate Riverside Code 7s only modern far the best on the market. It is the recognized standard con- 
existence. veyor of this type. 
Saat sents Se Uae eng The price is no more than for ordinary screw conveyor. 


Victor Chemical Works export millers of America. 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis For sale by all its branches and H. W. CALDWELL & SON co. LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


Nashville . . . 
. The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street—Chicago, 17th Street and Western Ave.—New York, Woolworth Bldg, 


SE ge oo) l i" Cay 


ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS sit 3 
Specializing in Synchronous Motors ti Dp 
and Vertical Alternators. 


Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






































STUDY THESE NAMES 


Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Larabee Flour Mills Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
p National Oats Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Y) p y Mennel Milling Company, Fostoria, Ohio. 
a : Blanton Milling Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


' . ay Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Put Worcester Salt into your self-rising Acme-Evans Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
flour and you can’t find it. Acme-Jones Company, Louisville, Ky. 


You don’t want to find it. You have long heard of these Mills as being among the foremost 
It’s | h . h b in the use of modern and efficient milling methods. 
t's just where it ought to be. That is why they ALL have for years closed their bags with 


Wes lot BATES WIRE TIES 


It’s part of your flour. 


It’s the part of your flour that makes Mills of any size can save money by the same method. 

you the most money. This has been proven by the fact that OVER 2,000 other Flour 
4 ’ : Mills, large and small, used Bates Wire Ties exclusively in 1921. 
Look for Worcester Salt in yer F rofits. YOU can easily secure this simple, time-saving system. 


Just let us send you an outfit for a Free Trial in YOUR mill. 


IT TAKES THE T < The Free Trial Outfit 
TO MAKE THE BES a consisting of one Spring Re- 
4 turn Tying Tool and 20 each 
of seven sizes of bag closing 
i . ties will be sent on receipt of 
Write us for samples and prices. your signed agreement to try 
f it on your and within 15 
days, send us $2.50, the price of 
the ‘tool, or return it to us. 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY y The sumple wie ts cmt yo 


Largest Producers of High Grade Salt in the World 
Soe BATES VALVE BAG COMPANY 


Factories: Offices: 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit 


ion Philadelphia, Columbus. 7322 So. Chicago Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


You can’t miss it. For you know 



































